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ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY  FOUNDED  IN  1884 


Freezing  of  Payrolls  a  Reason 
For  Suspension  of  Public  Ledger 


Ss 


i>t 


In  giving  a  further  background  of 
the  labor  disputes  which  preceeded 
the  death  of  the  Ledger,  Mr.  Cresswell 
recalled  that  early  in  the  summer  of 
last  year,  he  had  warned  the  guild  as 
well  as  other  unions  that  certain  sac¬ 
rifices  had  to  be  made  and  that  ha 
“could  not  carry  the  burden  alone.” 

^  He  later  offered  to  continue  the 

CrOSS^VOU  RoVOCllS  Rostnctioil  Ol  B^CUlCigGmGXlt  S  guild’s  contract  as  it  was  for  several 

months  when  an  entirely  new  pact 

Right  to  ElfGct  EconomiGS  by  Dismissals  as  a 


CousG  . . .  OthGr  Unions  Rosontod  Guild  Goins 


Be 


Philadelphia,  Jan.  7— The  freez¬ 
ing  of  payrolls  out  of  proportion  to 
ionomic  conditions  is  a  definite  threat 
I  the  entire  newspaper  industry, 
Plobert  Cresswell,  publisher  of  the 
hiladelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger, 
)ld  Editor  &  Publisher  today,  in  out¬ 
lining  some  of  the  reasons  which 
aused  that  historic  daily  to  suspend 
)ublication  Jan.  5. 

“I  think  it  is  my  duty  to  point  out 
I  factor  underlying  both  our  inability 
o  interest  new  capital  in  the  venture 
ind  also  bearing  substantial  responsi- 
>ility  for  the  heavy  costs  of  rehabilita- 
ion,  and  I  do  this  with  no  desire  to 
)ffer  an  alibi,  but  with  a  sincere  wish 
point  out  a  condition  that  should  be 
thoughtfully  considered  by  every  re- 
ponsible  man  in  the  newspaper  busi- 
kess  whether  he  be  an  employe  or  a 
panager. 

Freezing  of  Payroll  by  Contract 

‘‘The  factor  to  which  I  refer  was  the 
reezing  of  the  payroll  by  contract  at 
I  figure  higher  than  the  economic 
position  of  the  newspaper  could  afford. 
‘This  situation  has  been  brought 
bout  by  the  unremitting  and  unre- 
lecting  effort  of  a  group  of  employes, 
^rough  the  Newspaper  Guild  to  se- 
:pure  for  themselves  what  they  termed 
job  security.’ 

“Apparently  no  consideration  was 
|given  to  the  blunt  economic  fact  that 
in  the  last  analysis  no  job  can  be  se¬ 
cure,  no  matter  how  artfully  legal  con¬ 
tracts  may  be  drawn,  unless  the  enter¬ 
prise  itself  which  provides  the  job  is 
[secure 

Mr.  Cresswell  added  that  the  guild 
fcannot  be  censured  for  making  every 
reasonable  effort  to  advance  the  eco- 
fnomic  well-being  of  its  members. 

But  the  judgment  and  wisdom  of 

Ets  leadership,”  he  said,  “in  arbitrarily 
xacting  terms  from  a  previous  man- 
lagement  of  the  Evening  Public  Ledger 
|that  the  newspaper  was  not  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  bear  and  survive,  can  certainly 
be  called  in  question.” 

$22,000  Increase 

Mr.  Cresswell  explained  later  that 
when  he  took  over  management  of  the 
paper  in  January,  1941,  a  guild  con¬ 
tract  was  assumed  which  called  for  a 
$22,000  increase  in  payroll  as  well  as 
a  severance  pay  clause  which  made 
it  difficult  to  fire  people  without  a 
large  outlay  of  money, 
j  He  said  at  that  point  that  he  did 
jnot  desire  to  condemn  the  previous 
(management  for  agreeing  to  such  a 
contract  and  implied  that  they  had  to 
make  it  for  the  sake  of  labor  peace. 

“Punitive  severance  pay  provisions, 
absolute  restrictions  of  management’s 
right  to  effect  economies  by  dismissals 
of  staff  members  and  harassing  petty 
interferences  with  the  orderly  con¬ 


duct  of  business,  resulted  in  excessive 
and  unnecessary  wage  expense,  in 
guild  organized  departments  alone  of 
upwards  of  $200,000  a  year. 

“Furthermore,  because  of  under¬ 
standable  resentment  against  what 
were  considered  discriminatory  privi¬ 
leges  and  conditions  enjoyed  by  the 


Robert  Cresswell 


guild  alone,  some  of  the  other  labor 
unions  in  the  plant  vigorously  and 
successfully  resisted  changes  in  oper¬ 
ating  routine  and  procedures  that 
would  have  yielded,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  an  additional  $200,000  a  year 
in  savings.” 

Only  Guild  Had  Such  a  Contract 

Mr.  Cresswell  declared  that  the 
guild  was  the  only  labor  union  in  the 
Evening  Ledger  plant  which  had  a 
severance-pay  clause  in  its  contract. 
The  nearest  approach  to  it,  he  added, 
was  a  preferential-hii  ing  and  senior¬ 
ity  clause  in  the  contract  of  the  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  but  no  severance  pay 
was  involved  when  a  man  was  fired. 

In  the  further  development  of  his 
thesis,  Mr.  Cresswell  said  that  the  fir¬ 
ing  of  50  people  who  worked  in  guild 
departments  would  have  cost  the  pa¬ 
per  $35,000  in  a  lump  sum.  He  then 
indicated  that  it  was  cheaper  in  some 
cases  to  keep  a  man  than  to  fire  him. 

“The  Ledger  did  not  have  enough 
ready  cash  to  meet  current  obliga¬ 
tions,  although  the  company  was  sol¬ 
vent,”  he  said.  “We  might  have  at¬ 
tracted  new  capital  if  we  could  have 
presented  a  better  labor  picture. 

“If  the  new  interests  had  to  assume 
severance  pay,  it  would  mean  that 
they  have  to  pay  out  $35,000  imme¬ 
diately  without  an3rthing  to  show  for 
it.  That  was  the  main  reason  why  the 
management  wanted  to  clear  up  the 
severance  pay  situation. 


“We  could  not,  in  justice  to  the 
creditors  or  the  guild,  get  tough  and 
fire  people  without  severance  pay.  We 
needed  the  guild’s  consent  to  do  it; 
otherwise  the  trustees  would  not  have 
been  fulfilling  the  Court’s  order  to 
protect  assets  against  pressure.  Claims 
could  have  been  made  against  us 
later.” 

In  that  connection,  the  guild  has 
announced  that  despite  the  liquida¬ 
tion  of  the  paper,  it  would  press  its 
claim  for  severance  pay  for  members 
who  lost  their  jobs  through  the  paper’s 
suspension. 

When  the  Ledger  financial  situation 
became  desperate  two  months  ago,  Mr. 
Cresswell  asked  the  guild  to  forego 
two  clauses  of  its  contract.  One  was 
severance  pay  and  the  other  was  no 
firings  for  economy. 

The  guild  agreed  to  the  firings,  but 
insisted  on  severance  pay.  Although 
it  expressed  a  willingness  to  cooperate, 
it  did  not  however  consent  to  firings 
without  the  disputed  clause.  Mr. 
Cresswell  said  that  shortly  before  the 
paper  folded,  he  was  presented  with 
a  guild  resolution  which  called  for 
the  payment  of  severance  pay  in  in¬ 
stallments. 

Legality  Not  Doubted 

Mr.  Cresswell  said  he  did  not  doubt 
the  legality  of  the  contract  which  the 
guild  had  made  with  the  previous 
management.  He  pointed  out  that 
he  had  asked  the  guild  to  waive  this 
claim  against  the  management  as  part 
of  the  general  effort  to  reorganize  and 
attract  new  capital. 

Mr.  Cresswell  said  that  he  did  not 
want  to  blame  the  guild  or  other 
unions  for  all  of  the  Ledger’s  ills. 

“Many  other  factors  contributed  to 
the  suspension  of  publication,”  he 
said.  ■’Ilie  sudden  entrance  of  the 
United  States  into  a  full  shooting  war 
scared  off  some  new  capital.  It  com¬ 
plicated  the  situation  for  us  over¬ 
night.” 

Another  factor,  Mr.  Cresswell  added, 
was  the  absorption  of  many  employes 
during  the  various  consolidations  and 
mergers  of  the  Curtis  newspapers. 

“Our  payroll  had  been  getting  top- 
heavy  down  through  the  years,”  he 
said. 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  union¬ 
ism,  Mr.  Creswell  declared; 

“It  is  not  good  unionism  to  get  pay 
rises  for  members  for  a  few  years 
and  then  lose  everything  in  the  end. 

Moral  In  Fapor’i  Fato 
“Working  men  and  women  will  be 
well  advised  to  note  the  moral  pointed 
by  the  fate  of  the  Evening  Public 
Ledger.  Namely,  that  it  is  entirely 
possible  to  win  resovmding  victories 
for  doctrinaire  unionism,  and  in  the 
process  of  doing  so,  lose  one’s 
economic  life.” 


would  be  negotiated.  ‘The  guild,  how¬ 
ever,  insisted  that  a  new  contract  be 
discussed  immediately  and  one  of  its 
demands  was  a  10%  increase  in  pay. 
‘This  would  have  cost  management  an¬ 
other  $175,000  a  year.  No  agreement 
was  reached  on  the  new  contract. 

Heavy  Cash  Outlays 

“To  sum  up,”  he  said,  “the  Ledger 
is  liquidating  because  of  our  inability 
to  refinance  with  a  view  to  replacing 
the  heavy  cash  outlays  that  had  been 
necessary  to  achieve  a  healthy  operat¬ 
ing  condition. 

“We  were  making  excellent  progress 
despite  conditions  previously  men¬ 
tioned.  The  Evening  Public  Ledger 
terminated  publication  at  a  time  when 
the  operation  of  the  newspaper  itself 
was  in  the  healthiest  condition  it  had 
been  in  a  number  of  years. 

“Circulation  had  been  increasing 
steadily  since  the  early  fall,  and  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  and  revenue  were  both 
sounder  basis  than  at  any  time 


in  the  previous  18  months.” 


AP  MGRibGrship 
KGpt  AlivG  in  Phila. 


Philadelphia,  Jan.  8 — 'The  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  membership  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Public  Ledger  is  be¬ 
ing  kept  alive  through  the  printing  of 
200  papers  at  the  plant  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer,  Editor  &  Publisher 
learned  Thursday.  The  Inquirer  is 
paying  the  weekly  a.sscssment  and 
the  paper  is  being  distributed  on  a  few 
newsstands. 

Mercer  B.  Tate,  counsel  for  the 
Ledger  trustees,  announced  that  an 
offer  of  $10,000  for  the  AP  member¬ 
ship  has  already  been  made  by  the 
Inquirer.  Mr.  Tate  has  asked  the 
Federal  District  Court  for  a  hearing 
on  this  offer  as  well  as  other  items 
listed  in  Ledger  assets. 

In  its  last  report  to  the  court,  the 
Ledger  listed  among  its  assets  the 
good-will  and  AP  membership.  The 
company  valued  this  at  $1,000,000. 


Manila  PublishGr 
To  AddrGss  CNPA 


Carson  Taylor,  publisher  of  the 
Manila  (P.  I.)  Bulletin,  and  James  R. 
Young,  former  correspondent  for  INS 
in  Tokyo,  were  announced  this  week 
as  speakers  at  the  annual  convention 
of  the  California  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  at  Coronado,  Cal., 
next  week-end. 

Taylor  will  show  two  sets  of  mo¬ 
tion  pictures,  each  made  within  the 
last  year,  one  showing  life  in  the 
Philippines  and  in  the  Dutch  East 
Indies,  and  the  other  made  along  the 
Burma  Road.  It  will  be  their  first 
U.  S.  showing. 

Young,  who  spent  weeks  in  a  Jap¬ 
anese  penitentiary,  will  give  an  an¬ 
alysis  of  the  military  and  economic 
situation  in  the  Far  East,  speaking 
at  the  Friday  night  dinner. 
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Philadelphia  Ledger  Is 
Suspended  by  Court  Jan.  5 


Employes  Fail  in  Fight  to  Save 
Paper . . .  Agreed  to  Work  Week  Without 
Pay  With  Sherman  Bowles  Offer  of  $30,000 
By  JOSEPH  W.  DRAGONETTI 


BORN  in  World  War  I,  the  Philadel-  creditors.  They  were  Mr.  Cresswell, 
phia  Evening  Public  Ledger  died  David  H..  Brillhart,  publisher  of  the 


Monday  in  the  midst  of  another  in-  Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Globe-Times;  and 


temational  turmoil. 


J.  Harris  Warthman,  retired  Philadel- 


The  end  came  after  a  valiant  fight  phia  manufacturer. 


by  the  employes  to  save  the  last  unit 
of  the  once-powerful  Curtis  news- 


For  two  months  heroic  efforts  were 
made  to  cure  the  Ledger  of  its  finan- 


paper  empire  after  other  methods  had  cial  ills.  Mr.  Cresswell  said  at  one 


time  that  new  capital  to  the  extent 


They  had  agreed  to  work  a  week  of  $1,000,000  was  virtually  promised 
without  pay  in  an  effort  to  continue  for  the  paper,  but  this  failed  to  ma- 


publication  and  to  attract  new  capi-  terialize.  The  war  may  have  “scared 


tal,  but  the  Federal  District  Court,  off”  such  new  capital. 


\mder  whose  jurisdiction  the  Ledger  Several  extensions  of  time  to  reor- 


had  been  operating  since  Nov.  7,  de-  ganize  were  granted  by  the  Court  to 
cided  that  such  a  plan  was  not  feasible,  the  tnistees,  but  each  deadline  failed 


Bowles  Offered  Cash 


to  produce  results.  The  last  “reprieve” 


This  plan  had  been  worked  out  by  f^^ed  Dec.  M  after  manageinent 
the  Ledger  Employes’  Cooperative  had  failed  to  receive  satisfactory  bids 


Committee  with  Sherman  H.  Bowles,  the  proper^.  In  making 

general  manager  of  the  Springfield 


(Mass.)  Republican,  who  had  agreed 
to  post  $30,000  to  underwrite  any 


that  that  would  be  the  final  extension. 
Despite  this  fact,  hundreds  of  em- 


losses  sustained  during  the  extra  some  of  whom  have  worked 


week’s  operation. 


on  the  Evening  Ledger  or  its  parent 


The  employes’  plan  was  presented  newspaper,  the  Public  Ledger,  for  as 
to  the  Court  after  Robert  Cresswell,  “  “  years,  were  still  confident 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Jan.  15-17  —  North  Carolina 
Newspaper  Institute,  annual 
meeting,  North  Carolina  and 
Duke  University,  Chapel  Hill. 

Jan.  16-17  —  Allied  Daily 
Newspapers  of  Washington,  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  Athletic  Club, 
Seattle. 

Jan.  16-18 — California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Assn.,  annual 
convention.  Hotel  del  Coronado, 
Coronado. 

Jan.  19-20 — New  York  State 
Publishers  Assn.,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syra¬ 
cuse. 

Jan.  20 — New  England  Daily 
Newspaper  Assn.,  winter  meet¬ 
ing,  Copley  Plaza  Hotel,  Boston. 

Jan.  22-23 — Ohio  Newspaper 
Assn.,  convention,  Deshler  Wal- 
lick  Hotel,  Columbus. 

Jan.  22-24 — Oklahoma  Press 
Assn.,  midwinter  meeting,  Okla¬ 
homa  City. 

Jan.  23-24  —  Virginia  Press 
Assn.,  24th  midwinter  conven¬ 
tion,  Hotel  John  Marshall,  Rich¬ 
mond. 

Jan.  24 — Carolinas  Advertis¬ 
ing  Executives  Assn.,  semi-an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Poinsett  Hotel, 
Greenville,  S.  C. 

Jan.  30-31 — Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  Assn., 
annuri  convention,  William 
Penn  Hotel,  Pittsburgh. 


Swanson  Named 
Executive  Editor 
Of  Sunpapers 


Baltimore,  Jan.  5 — Changes  in  the 
news  executives  of  the  Sunpapers 
have  been  announced  as  follows: 
Neil  H.  Swan- 


publisher,  declared  that  management  ® 


son,  managing 
editor  of  the 
Evening  Sun,  is 
made  executive 
editor  of  the  Sun 
and  the  Evening 
Sun  and  is  given 
full  charge  of 
the  news  de¬ 
partments  of 
these  papers  and 
of  the  Sunday 
Sun.  He  is  also 
made  a  vice-  Nail  H.  Swanson 
president  of  the 

A.  S.  Abell  Company,  publishers  of 
the  Sunpapers. 

Horace  Kingston  Fleming  becomes 
managing  editor  of  the  Sun.  He  was 
formerly  assistant  managing  editor  of 
that  paper. 

Miles  H.  Wolff  becomes  managing 
editor  of  the  Evening  Sun.  He  was 
formerly  assistant  managing  editor  of 
the  evening  paper. 

Asslstoat  M.  B.S  Noned 

William  H.  Y.  Knighton,  Jr.,  be¬ 
comes  assistant  managing  e^tor  of 
the  Sun.  He  was  formerly  that  pa¬ 
per’s  city  editor. 

Harold  T.  Lutz  becomes  assistant 


had  failed  in  its  efforts  to  perfect  a 
reorganization  plan  tmder  the  terms 
of  the  Chandler  Act. 


400  Employes  Is  Cesrt 

The  courtroom  was  packed  by  more 
than  400  of  these  loyal  employes  when 


managing  editor  of  the  Evening  Sun. 
staff  of  the  Record.  William  Blitman,  He  was  formerly  news  editor  of  that 


reporter,  also  went  with  the  Record,  paper. 


Recommendations  for  many  other  Edwin  Young  becomes  city  editor 


The  reiecUon  of  the  last  plan  sub-  the  end  came.  ITiey  were  stunned  employes  were  being  given  by  Mr.  of  the  Sun.  He  was  formerly  assistant 

mitted  made  the  suspension  of  pubU-  into  sUence  when  the  Court’s  final  de-  Kearney.  He  was  busy  ^  day  Tues-  city  editor  of  the  ^^r.  ^  ^ 

cation  automatic  No  formal  order  cision  was  made.  They  walked  back  day  and  Wednesday  trymg  to  make  These  changes  foUowed  the  death 

was  necessary  to  the  Ledger  office,  two  blocks  away,  connections  for  veteran  Ledger  em- 


was  necessary. 

The  Ledger  died  at  6:55  pm.  after 


connections  for  veteran  Ledger  em-  in  Miami,  Fla.,  on  Dec.  27,  of  William 


its  last  edition  had  already  gone  to  an  impromptu  farewell 


TTiey  ga&ered  in  the  city  room  for  ployes.  This  work  included  many  Emmet  Moore,  who  was  managing 

^  -  _ ^  _ A.  A _ _  X_1 _ 1 _  __11_  Ot-  _  _  _ _ •_ 


out  of  town  telephone  calls.  Shortly  editor  of  the  Sun  and  news  editor-in- 


press.  Thus,  the  newspaper  was  un¬ 
able  to  print  its  own  obituary. 

More  than  850  full-time  employes, 
and  several  hundred  part-time  corre- 


Some  of  the  group  had  been  with  the  after  the  paper  folded,  the  Baltimore  chief  of  the  two  papers 

®  _ _  -  r» _  _ • _ 3  T  _ A.i__x  !a _  mr. 


paper  since  its  inception  in  1914;  oth-  Sun  wired  the  Ledger  that  it  was  in 


ers  had  worked  many  years  before  on  need  of  three  reporters. 


Mr.  Swanson,  who  was  bom  in 
Minneapolis  June  30,  1896,  joined  the 


and  several  hundred  part-time  corre-  tbe  Public  Ledger  and  transferred  to  The  Ledger  died  when  its  circula-  Sun^pers  m  1931,  when  he  bec^e  -tiii- 
spondents,  were  thrown  out  of  work  the  evening  when  the  morning  daily  tion  was  rising  rapidly.  It  had  moved  a^*atmt  m^p^  editor  of  the  Eve-  | 
by  the  suspension.  However,  some  was  merged  with  the  Inquirer  in  1934.  up  steadily  since  Harry  B.  Nason,  Jr.,  I  np 

members  of  the  Leer’s  regular  edi-  The  “P.L."  was  founded  in  1836.  former  managing  editor  of  the  New  ^  yo“^ 

torial  staff  have  joined  other  Phila-  Among  the  editorial  men  who  have  York  Post,  was  appointed  executive  tt  .  ™  “1 

delphia  dailies.  already  made  connections  with  other  editor  in  August.  He  introduced  many  r" j  r*'*^®*^*?  Mumesot^  -VTas 

Faur  Dalllac  RaHiaia  Philadelphia  papers  is  Edwin  J.  Pol-  refreshing  methods  of  presenting  news  there,  bu^  m 


torial  staff  have  joined  other  Phila¬ 
delphia  dailies. 

Foar  Dallies  Remaia 


tended  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
He  flunked  in  Elnglb^  there,  but,  in 


lock,  managing  editor,  who  is  now  and  pictures  which  helped  to  send  the  ^*te  of  ^t,  got  a  job  on  the  Min- 


...  1  .  •  ^  J  liiciiiaKiiiK  wiiv  la  liuw  aiiu  uiutuica  wiuiui 

That  city  now  has  two  ev^ng  an  ,^ting  his  well-known  “Playing  The  circulation  upward 
two  morning  newspaj^rs  They  are  ^  ^  Bulletin.  As  Editor  &  Puai 

Ae  Evemng  Bulletin,  the  tabloid  Daily  ^he  BuUetin  is  also  using  Don  Rose’s  Mr.  Nason  had  mad 


^  ^en  over  mori  Litman,  Ledger  city  editor, 

of  Ae  Ledger  Syndmate  features  which 


rculation  upward.  neapolis  Journal,  where  he  remained. 

As  Editor  &  Pubusher  went  to  press  y®®”  war  service, 

r.  Nasnn  had  mada  no  announi^mant  ending  as  its  managmg 


had  been  published  in  the  Evening 
Ledger.  The  syndicate,  itself,  will  con- 


The  Bulletin  is  also  using  Don  Rose’s  Mr.  Nason  had  made  no  annoimcement  j. .  enamg  as  iis  maragmg 

“Stuff  and  Nonsense”  column.  of  his  plans.  ^e^e  mana^g  editor  ot 

Morris  Litman,  Ledger  city  editor.  The  Cresswell  management  took 
has  joined  the  city  desk  of  the  In-  over  the  Evening  Ledger  from  the  pfta"'“‘8h  for  Baltimore  two  years 
quirer.  Earl  Roth,  news  editor,  goes  Curtis  estate  in  January,  1940.  At  that  ®  •  i  .•  n  t 

with  Ae  Bulletin.  Others  who  have  time,  Charles  M.  Morrison  returned  as  .  .  c 


~  A*  «  _  t  oA  vvAwa  VAACT  4AAA ckAi A .  wuAcia  wiiu  lAavc  iuiic.  V'ltftAAca  ifx.  AMuxiiauii  Acvtuiicu  oa  •  a  i_>  a  u  i_  •  ^  «  7.  i.# 

tmue  operation  for  a  maximum  of  30  ^  his  field  hemg  frontier  life  Hm 

®ditor;  Henry  Maseras,  zation  for  many  years,  but  retired  ^d® 

made  to  Editor  &  Pubusher  by  George  Buildinv  and  P.irard  t..n,nnrarilv  whan  Rta^lav  WalVar  E“P®?:ori  ^®  Reb®L” 


Kearney,  manager. 

The  syndicate  has  always  been  a 


Federal  Building  reporter,  and  Girard  temporarily  when  Stanley  Walker, 
Chaput,  copy  desk  slot  man.  former  city  editor  of  the  New  York 


^c7 ,  ,  .,  f  J  John  Livengood,  recently  on  the  Herald  Tribune,  was  named  in  his 

<»esk.  ha,  ioi„.d  th,  p..,,  m  May,  im _ 


this  unit  to  continue,  pending  its  sale. 

Meanwhile,  an  adjudication  of  the 
Ledger  affairs  is  being  made.  Chief 
creditor  is  the  estate  of  the  late  Cyrus 


A/eur5  4^i^ltli^ki5  ojf  tka  WqqIc 


Ser  cS  eir;  or'S^rNei;  Torfc  ^S®  Still  There”  and  “The 

HeraXd  Tribune,  was  named  in  his  ^ 

place  in  May,  1939.  Bora  !■  Eaglaad 

Mr.  Fleming  was  bom  in  England, 
Feb.  1,  1901,  studied  at  the  University 


of  London,  worked  on  English  news¬ 
papers,  including  the  London  Daily 
Herald,  came  to  this  country  in  1924 


H.  K.  Curtis,  which  holds  notes  total-  FREEZING  of  payrolls  cited  as  reason  Bright  Ideas  .  24  and  became  a  reporter  on  the  Sim. 


ing  $1,075,000 


The  Ledger  died  because  it  had  no  lie  Ledger.  (Page  3) 


for  suspension  of  Philadelphia  Pub-  Promotion  .  26  He  has  served  as  copy  reader,  edi- 


Photography  .  43  torial  writer,  night  editor.  New  York 


cash  to  meet  its  current  obligations,  FALL  OF  MANILA  silences  news  S5mdicatM  .  44  correspondent,  city  ^tor  and 


although  in  its  last  report  to  the 


(Page  8) 


Court,  the  management  declared  that  874  PAPEIRS  cooperating  in  stamp  Shop  Talk  at  “Thirty' 


Obituary  .  46  sistant  managing  ^tor. 


the  company  was  solvent. 


(Page  16) 


It  listed  assets  of  $3,536,270.01  and  COORDINATION  of  censorship  with 
liabilities  of  $1,730,116.14.  In  petition-  Allies  is  predicted.  (Page  27) 
ing  the  Court,  Mr,  Cresswell  said  that  P 


Eqaipment  Review  Section 


Mr.  Wolff  was  bom  in  Dallas,  N.  C., 
Aug.  4,  1899,  studied  at  Roanoke  Col¬ 
lege  and  at  the  University  of  North 


he  w^ted  to  protect  these  assets  Advertising  an^ldvertising  Agen-  (Page  2d) 


E.  &  P.  SURVEY  reveals  dailies  are  Carolina,  taught  school  for  several 
set  for  blackouts  and  air  raids,  years,  worked  on  North  Carolina 


against  losses. 

Trastees  Named 


newspapers,  including  the  Charlotte 


cies  .  10  NEW  YORK  mechanical  conference  Observer,  and  entered  the  employ  of 


Advertising  Survey  .  11  meets  in  Rochester.  (Page  32) 


the  Associated  Press  in  1928,  served 


The  Court  then  appointed  three  Short  Takes .  14  WAR  may  affect  paper  roll  sizes,  as  diief  of  its  Baltimore  bureau  from 


trustees  to  manage  the  Ledger,  pend-  Circulation  .  18  (Page  36) 


1932  to  1934  and,  in  the  latter  year, 


ing  the  perfection  of  a  reorganization  Editorial  Page  .  20  AUTHOR  traces  history  of  modem  became  associated  with  the  Sunpapers 


plan  which  would  be  acceptable  to  the  Personals  . 21  stereotyping.  (Page  34) 


in  an  executive  capacity. 


for  JANUARY  10.  194Z 

Cigarettes,  Soaps,  Foods 
Begin  ’42  Ad  Campaigns 

No  Auto  Institutional  Copy  Is  Out . . . 

Camels  Continue,  Karo  in  New 
Campaign,  Notional  Biscuit  Releases 
By  R.  M.  DOBIE 


any  significant  changes  from  last  year, 
■^e  big  distillers  have  large  reserves 
stored  up  from  year’s  of  careful  plan¬ 
ning,  and  with  consumer  purchasing 
P°W€r  going  to  new  highs,  the  indus¬ 
try  IS  exp^ing  one  of  its  biggest 
years  in  spite  of  increased  taxes, 
n/f  “^cine  copy  is  also  ’ ex¬ 
pected  to  hold  up  well  during  the  war 
year  i^ong  the  early  starters  are 

.  ®  Sweet  Powders,  prod¬ 

uct  of  Allen  S.  Olmsted  Co.,  which  will 
break  swn  in  about  91  papers.  SmaU 
weeks'"^^  twice  a  week  for  14 

Reports  were  heard  last  fall,  to  the 
wect  tiwt  the  war  would  pinch  the 
jut^  bustoess.  Lever  Bros.' answer 
to  this  is  a  fresh  campaign  on  its  new 
Vimms  vitamin  product,  scheduled  this 
^  England  newspapers. 


“DONT  SAY  we’re  marking  time.  That  apparent  this  week  although  the  re¬ 
gives  the  impression  we’re  doing  port  was  circulated  that  in  1942  many 

.  nothing.  We’re  doing  plenty.  This  of  the  Lever  Bros,  products,  especially 

I  last  week  I’ve  been  practically  living  Lifebuoy  and  Swan  soaps,  would  be 

I  with  the  advertising  manager.  featured  in  radio,  magazines,  and  the 

“However,  until  we  Imow  more  Sunday  supplements,  rather  than  in  _  week  for  ^  mis 

definitely  what  Washington  wants  from  daily  newspapers.  Spry  and  Rinso  NEWSMEN  RIDE  BIKES  Initial  coov  wUJ 

us,  we’re  not  going  to  announce  any  copy  was  released,  however.  Doing  iH  part  to  help  save  tires  and  to  be  foUowed  n 

plans.  We  have  plans,  and  all  of  us  Colgate  -  Palmolive  -  Peet  Co.  and  gatohna  for  national  defensa  purposes,  the  to  run  reaularlv  ev»nr  v 
hope  that  we  can  release  some  copy  Procter  &  Gamble  both  made  good  Birmingham  News  and  Aga-Harald  have  have  alreadv 

before  spring.  Td  say  there  was  about  news.  The  former’s  Klex  soap  will  purchased  10  bicycles  which  will  hence-  tjjg  Cleveland  ****  adw^ised  in 

a  50-50  chance  that  we  wouldn’t  do  again  be  featured  in  newspaper  copy  forth  be  used  by  reporters  and  photo-  markets  ’  Providence 

any  newspaper  advertising  before  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  1&41  graphers  on  routine  assignment,  also  to  Newsnaner  t  n 

then.”  campaign.  Octagon  soap  is  scheduled  extent  by  advertising  solicitors.  Com-  j  -  hope- 

In  these  words  a  New  York  accotmt  for  a  new  drive  in  a^ut  12  or  13  P*"y  ^  available  only  for  am-  ^  the  muim  discussed 

executive  for  a  big  motor  fuel  com-  market,  with  further  additions  con-  •rg*"ey  use  in  coverino  accidents  or  other  public  relations  copy 

^y  summed  up  his  reaction  to  the  templated.  Big  Super  Suds  copy  will  com- 

ferat  week  of  1942.  This  was  Ae  week  alro  be  continued  in  the  early  months  ♦}._  autnmntJw*  advertising  of 

ft.,  „„  ft.  .uftmoftv.  “•*  •  “'■edul.  1.  r..dy 

tented  with  an  additmi^  5  bilhon  on  Vel  s^p.  Rosser,  staff  photographer,  as  he  leaves  much  of  it. 

dollars  m  war  orders  which  woiUd  vir-  P  &  G  s  Duz  copy  for  January  wUl  ^.e  News  Building  on  a  routine  assignment.  The  annn»l  K..  • 

tually  curtail  all  new  car  production  break  soon  with  ads  measuring  from  ,  V  “usmess  review  sections 

for  duration.  Also  in  this  first  week  300  to  1,000  lines  in  a  big  list.  A  new  °  York  newspapers  carried 

came  the  rationing  of  tires  and  tubes,  campaign  on  Chipso  is  also  ready  to  400  papers  in  January,  with  more  to  '^^^nce  of  this  kind  of  adver- 

snd  the  threat  of  rationing  even  on  roll  but  Compton,  the  agency,  and  the  come  in  the  next  six  months.  i  **  ™ay  be  used  on 

used  cars.  President  Roosevelt  called  P  &  G  office  in  Cincinnati,  were  not  The  Borden  Company’s  first  1942  gy--  International 

for  an  unprecedented  war  production  ready  with  an  official  announcement,  advertising  begins  in  West  Coast  news-  Machine  copy  which  ran  in 

output.  Rumors  circulated  that  ra-  Lava,  the  P  &  G  soap  that  got  its  first  papers  on  Evaporated  Milk.  The  com-  daily  in  the  country 

tioning  would  soon  extend  to  motor  shot  of  newspaper  advertising  in  many  pany  reports  tiiat  its  appropriation  for  .  Texas  Co.  is  continu- 

fuel  as  a  means  of  restricting  use  of  years  last  season,  is  being  featured  in  1942  is  set  up  about  the  same  as  last  *  mstitutional  campaign  in  news- 
autos  and  tires.  There  was  talk  that  newspaper  ads  in  the  Detroit  and  year.  papers. 

standardization  of  brands  would  be  Pittsburgh  areas.  Newspapers  will  probably  feel  the  .  ^eatest  concern  is  over  what 

applied  to  most  of  the  durable  goods  Food  advertising  is  expected  to  show  pinch  of  the  sugar  shortage  through  ^titutional  copy,  if  any,  might  come 
industries,  and  a  wild  report  that  increases  this  year  which  might  par-  rationing  in  the  soft  drink  industry.  automotive  industry.  There 

Washington  disapproved  of  the  tone  tially  compensate  for  losses  in  the  dur-  The  carbonated  beverage  industry’s  bas  been  nothing  new  on  this  front 
of  much  of  the  institutional  copy  able  goods  fields  but  as  yet  the  over-  sugar  consumption  for  this  year  i^l  since  the  representatives  were  called 
which  was  ready  to  roll.  all  picture  is  incomplete.  be  limited  to  ^at  used  last  year.  This  ^  tbe  offices  of  one  of  the  biggest 

But  rumors  did  not  hold  the  spot-  The  Karo  Campaign  restriction  is  expected  to  cramp  the  agencies  and  told  tiiat  the  Ford  Com 

ight.  Uke  the  account  executive  for  ^^e  first  food  brands  to  an-  the  biggest  one,  bad  full  page  institutional  ads 

he  motor  fuel  company,  most  adver-  newspaper  ad-  Coca-Cola  but  some  af  Ae  smaller  ready  to  ride  However,  they  had 

kismg  men  were  too  b^y  to  pay  them  ^ertising  is  Karo  syrup,  a  pro^ict  of  ^aye  mcreased  phenom-  to  t^ir  offices,  when 

attention.  Many  of  them  were  tied  Products  Refining  Co  A  10-  ®”a^^y  j  ®  ‘^®  P^an  had  been  sud- 

iip  in  long  meetings  and  those  that  campaign  in  400  smsdl  towns  ^  The  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co.  in  Chat-  No  explanation  was 

were  available  were  reluctant  to  talk.  200-Une  tanooga  began  rationing  deliveries  to  g>ven  and  no  future  plans  announced. 

You  ought  to  get  your  stories  from  ^  Las^  retailers  tins  week  a^  other  manu-  rr  ,  ,  ■  , 

ffashmgton  from  now  on,  one  man  250  pa^rs.  ^acturers  have  indicat^  that  they  will  nOnOIUlU  DOlly  S  PtOSS 

invested.  „  .  ,  ,,  Mazola,  Com  Products’ salad  dressing,  Most  of  the  big  Biokeil- No  Wm-  Fvfrrrm 

However,  it  wasnt  as  bad  as  aU  ^e  advertised  in  about  28  papers  «>ft  drink  advertisers  are  exited  to  1^0  VVOr  tXtTCIS 

hat.  There  was  news  from  the  agency  ^  .  p  .  .  .  ^  .  concentrate  more  than  usual  this  year  war  issues  of  the  Honolulu 

S®  beghuiing  nLt  week.  A  newspape^  in  Simday  comic  copy.  Royal  CroWs  ^g;r®““®*‘"i-®®®bing  New  York  this 

nd  durable  goods  fields,  good  news  “n  Krpmpl  dp«ert  Pxrirted  black  and  white  comic  campaign  which  weeK  disclosed  that  the  Honolulu  Ad~ 

ind  signs  of  more  of  it  to  come.  For  ..  ,  month  ^  ran  in  over  400  papers  last  year  was  vertiser  was  unable  to  publish  Dec.  7 

me  lauer  pari  ox  uie  monui.  _  ,  ,  or  earlv  Dpp  «  - -  . 


of  much  of  the  institutional  copy  able  goods  fields  but  as  yet  the  over- 
which  was  ready  to  roll.  all  picture  is  incomplete. 

But  rumors  did  not  hold  the  spot-  The  Karo  Campaign 

bght.  Like  the  account  executive  for  ..  ,  „ .  ,,  . 


istance: 

Camel  cigarette  advertising  made  its 


me  lauer  pari  ox  me  monm.  - 1  ^  i.  u  -u  or  parto  o  u  r— — , 

Other  early  starters  in  the  food  field  «Ported  to  have  gotten  very  high  8  because  of  a  break  in 

are  National  Biscuit  which  will  ad-  readership  per  dollar  spent.  "l^ht  before  the 


ew  Year’s  appearance  in  newspa-  vertise  its  Premium  crackers  in  about 
ers  on  much  the  same  scale  as  last  350  and  the  Kel- 


- -X -  -p  1  TY  i_  - •••»***-  ulC 

Lnll  in  Liquor  Copy  ,  a“  Harlwr  attack.  The  Advertiser 

Liquor  advertising  is  experiencing  break 


HU  IK  m.  - .  ..u  »  T  papers  mis  monm,  ana  me  js.ei-  mquor  aaveriismg  is  experiencing  j  ,  ,  '  -- — 

“tS  1®“"'  1?®'®  i'^®'’®  M  ;  logg  whose  All-Bran  is  slated  for  its  annual  post-Christmas  lull  without  nr?nttoL  iu  ®®,-  fddition  to 

rne  IReynolds  plans  no  curtailment  ’  printmg  its  own  regular  and  extra  edi- 

■eb^»  (Ihroughout  the  year,  and  in  some  '  -  - —  hons,  the  Star-Bulletin  on  the  morn- 

The  'iowns  the  Januars  linage  was  up  over  CLARKE  5EEZ  3.®0 WING  TREND  TO  COPY  GIRLS  ‘”8  ®  P""‘®d  the  regular  mom- 

Bast  yeer.  .  .  ^  .  THE  NEXT  two  or  three  months  will  see  more  copy  girls  replacing  copy  boys  According  °to 

I  Choitorliold  Question  on  New  York  Daily  News  who  enlist  or  are  drafted,  and  other  news-  Ngw  York  Hnn  i  1  reaching 

’  S  Chesterfield  remained  the  big  ques-  papers  probably  will  employ  girls  instead  of  young  men,  Richard  W.  Clarke,  publishing  ’ their  °reeular''^d^r^®^^  k^® 
ersipr  mark  in  the  cigarette  picture.  As  News  managing  editor,  said  this  week.  “Our  situation  hasn’t  changed  particu-  have  eliminated  cnoiotT,  orfri  ^ 

S  announced,  there  will  be  ,„ly  eo  far  but  to  the  next  two  or  three  months  we  expect  there  wUl  be  lure  «  a  mS  of  Lv?'"’”'’"' 

.  iS  r  ‘"JT  'Ganges  to  the  copy  rtutoing  stall."  he  told  Eorro,  &  Pu.uSHXX.  print.'^  Stock  of  ne“"  If  J^l't 

!  Sun.  Newell-Ei^ett,  the  pj.gsgnt  the  News  has  three  copy  girls.  Faith  Fair  Corrigan,  Anne  Gros-  is  said,  are  sufficient  to  permit  the 

%  edi-  hime  contract  week  bS^no  Margaret  Mary  Heslin.  The  first  copy  girl  employed  at  the  News  newspapers  to  continue  publishing  for 

York  bewspaper  schedules  ’  years  ago,  Emily  Cheney,  is  now  secretary  to  J.  Reagan  (“Tex”)  McCrary,  several  months,  even  without  replace- 

'  “■  fcrsTn'rschXle  ^“uti‘g  Hawaiian  newspaper.  The 

N  C,  ^ough  June.  In  some  places  the  ANPA  SURVEYS  U.  S.  NEWSPRINT  SITUATION  toTda% 'p3ca£rrS^”'t'?; 

®^°*"  Schedules  totaled  7,800  lines.  No  news-  THE  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  last  week  mailed  to  every  United  Press  report  ’  since  \h  ^  f 
North  copy  was  expected  from  Lucky  daily  newspaper  in  the  U.  S.,  irrespective  of  membership  in  the  ANPA  break  of  the  war.  The  naner  U  nuy^~ 

>evera  ptr*e,  but  Philip  Morris  and  P.  Loril-  other  association,  a  confidential  questionnaire  seeking  figures  on  “Roll  lished  at  Wailuku,  within  sight  of  thl 

p  s  B^chnut  cigarettes  are  expected  Newsprint  Consumption  in  1941  and  Estimate  for  1942.”  “It  is  essential  that  area  recently  shelled  by  a  Japanese 
iW  of  iTovri®  ^  *®  information  be  compiled  at  an  early  date,”  a  letter  accompanying  the  ques-  submarine. 

served  a^n.^®®f  ^  tionnaire  points  out.  “You  may  rest  assured  only  a  consolidated  report  based  ■ 

I  from  that  a  new  news^atef^iampaign  tor  on  replies  received  will  be  puWished  and  no  use  will  be  made  of  any  indi-  YEAR-END  EDITION 
r  year.  |hat  cigarette  was  stUl  under  discus-  vidual  d^es.  U  you  are  supplied  from  more  than  one  mill  the  tonnage  you  The  Rock  Island  (HI.)  Argus  pub- 


^ough  June.  In  some  places  the 
Schedules  totaled  7,800  lines.  No  news¬ 
paper  copy  was  expected  from  Lucky 
Btrike,  but  Philip  Morris  and  P.  Loril- 


YEAR-END  EDITION 

r  Eoefe  Island  (Ill.)  Argus  pub- 


I  No  let  up  in  soap  advertising  was  from  each  mill.’ 


consumed  in  1941  should  be  broken  down  so  as  to  show  the  amount  received  lished  a  104-page,  six-section  *We 

fvrxm  mill  onri  «...  * 


end  review”  edition  Dec.  31. 
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Secret  Anti-Nazi 
Newspapers  Still 
Appear  in  Norway 

Despite  Severe  Penalties. 
Threats,  Patriots  Continue 
To  Give  True  News 

Ever  since  the  Nazis  suspended 
freedom  of  the  press  in  Norway  by 
assuming  control  of  all  newspapers, 
the  Norwegians  have  been  and  are 
continuing  to  be  supplied  with  se* 
eretly-pubiished  anti-Nazi  newspapers 
with  the  result  that  they  are  a  source 
of  constant  annoyance  to  Nazi  au- 
^rities,  Trygve  M.  Ager,  a  member 
of  the  Roysd  Norwegian  Legation  in 
Washington,  writes  in  a  letter  to 
l^rroR  &  PxmusHEB. 

In  the  beginning,  his  letter  states, 
these  publications  were  not  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  ordinary  sense.  “They 
were  devoted  mainly  to  appeals  to 
courage  and  loyalty,  to  bitter  blasts 
against  the  Germans  and  the  Quis¬ 
lings,  and  frequently  to  lengthy,  even- 
tempered  treatises  of  anti-Nazi  con¬ 
tent.” 

U.  S„  Eaqiisli  News  Priated 

People  then  kept  abreast  of  the  news 
by  radio,  be  continues.  But  now,  with 
virUially  all  radios  in  the  country 
confiscated  by  the  Germans,  the  “un¬ 
derground”  publications  are  becoming 
increasingly  important  as  dissemina¬ 
tors  of  news. 

“More  and  more  space  is  being 
given  to  news  bulletins  broadcast  from 
London  and  the  United  States  and 
picked  up  by  well -concealed  radios,” 
he  says.  “The  secret  newspapers  are 
then  passed  along  surreptitiously 
from  man  to  man  so  that  one  copy 
may  serve  scores  of  persons  if  not 
htmdreds. 

“Most  of  Norway’s  underground 
newspapers  are  typewritten  and 
manifolded,  but  several  of  them  have 
at  various  times  appeared  in  full  dress 
— set  in  type  and  printed  on  regular 
newspaper  presses.” 

In  fact,  he  points  out,  one  imder- 
ground  weekly.  The  Free  Norway, 
has  been  appearing  in  full  dress  ever 
since  it  was  started  just  after  the 
invasion,  and  it  has  yet  to  miss  a 
single  publication  date. 

Threats  Iqaered 

‘Threat  after  threat  has  been  made 
agamst  the  publishers  of  such  papers,” 
Mr.  Ager  states,  “but  the  papers  keep 
on  appearing.  There  have  been  whole¬ 
sale  arrests  of  Norwegian  newspaper¬ 
men,  apparently  with  die  hope  that 
^  net  would  bring  in  the  guilty  ones, 
but  the  papers  keep  on  appearing 
regularly.  There  is  no  shortage  of 
persons  ready  and  willing  to  step  in 
and  take  over  whenever  the  man 
ahead  ‘disappears.’” 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Norwegian 
writes,  some  of  the  secret  publications 
are  purely  individual  enterprises. 

was  the  case  with  Ingvald 
Garbo,  the  Bergen  professor  who  died 
before  a  German  firing  squad  last 
Mov.  22.  When  arrested  in  October 
he  was  charged  with  having  listened 
to  British  broadcasts  and  with  dis¬ 
tributing  transcripts  of  news  bulletins 
thus  obtained  among  German  soldiers 
by  placing  them  in  army  cars. 

Here  is  the  text  of  one  of  the  more 
recent  decrees  aimed  at  publishers  of 
underground  newspapers.  This  one 
was  issued  by  the  so-called  “Cultural 
and  Public  Information  Department 
of  the  Quisling  puppet  regime  in 
Oslo,”  according  to  Mr.  Ager.  It  reads: 

“Fines  or  prison  sentences  up  to 
five  years  wiU  be  the  punishment  for 
anyone: 

“(1)  Who  fails  to  inciede  his  name. 


firm  and  place  of  printing  on  any 
writing  of  political  content  printed  or 
manifolded  by  him,  or  gives  untrue 
information; 

“(2)  Who  publishes,  edits  or  prints 
a  newspaper  or  magazine  of  political 
content,  in  which  the  publisher’s 
name  is  not  given  or  is  given  in¬ 
correctly; 

“(3)  Who  exhibits,  distributes  or 
has  in  his  possession  for  the  purpose 
of  distribution  writings  of  political 
content  which  do  not  conform  with 
the  regulations  set  forth  above,  or  who 
is  an  accessory  to  such  an  act 

“Attempts  will  be  punished  as  ac¬ 
complish^  crimes.” 

N.  Y.  Sun  Shifted 
13  Departments 
From  Sat.  to  FrL 

Weekly  Hobby  Features 
Moved  Successfully  . . . 
Readers  Enthuaostic 

More  than  10  years  ago  the  New 
York  Sun  started  adding  to  its  Satur¬ 
day  edition  departments  dealing  with 
hobbies.  Prom  the  start  they  met  with 
success  both  from  the  editorial  and 
advertising  point  of  view,  growing  in 
size  and  following  until  the  Sun's 
Saturday  edition  became  noted  all 
over  the  cotmtry. 

Then  came  the  five-day  week  to 
alter  working  and  living  habits.  Fewer 
people  came  into  their  offices  and 
plants  on  Saturdays  and  more  and 
more  of  them  gave  that  day  to  the 
pursuit  of  the  various  hobbies  to 
which  the  feature  departments  of  the 
Sun  are  devoted. 

Shift  of  Dapartraaats 

There  were  complaints  that  people 
who  drew  suggestions  as  to  where  to 
go  and  what  to  do  on  a  weekend  for 
the  fuller  enjoyment  of  their  hobbies 
were  getting  the  paper  too  late  for 
it  to  give  them  ^e  fullest  service. 
It  was  a  condition  which  appeared  to 
offset  the  accepted  journalistic  belief 
that  a  major  shift  of  established  week¬ 
ly  departments  from  one  day  to  an¬ 
other  is  a  risky  business. 

About  six  months  ago,  on  July  18, 
the  shift  was  made  and  from  the  start 
letters  of  approval  began  to  come  in. 
Sun  readers  pointed  out  that  they  re¬ 
ceived  news  of  shows,  exhibitions  and 
other  activities  in  the  field  that  espe¬ 
cially  interested  them  in  time  to  draw 
up  an  interesting  weekend  program. 
And  when  it  came  to  buying  accesso¬ 
ries  for  their  hobbies,  they  had  a 
Saturday  of  greater  shopping  leisure 
through  use  of  the  Friday  evening 
advertisements. 

In  disciissing  the  shift,  Edwin  S. 
Friendly,  general  manager  of  the  Sun, 
said  this  week  that  the  change  had 
worked  out  with  satisfactory  smooth¬ 
ness.  Both  readers  and  advertisers 
have  accepted  the  change  with  en¬ 
thusiasm. 

“Perhaps  there  was  a  time,”  he 
pointed  out,  “when  we  would  have 
approached  such  a  shift,  involving  so 
many  departments,  with  more  hesi¬ 
tancy.  But  the  war,  with  its  swift 
changes,  its  revolutionary  innovations 
and  other  factors,  has  conditioned 
people  to  accept  changes. 

“All  of  us  know  that  conditions 
across  the  Atlantic,  as  well  as  here, 
have  produced  a  wide  assortment  of 
upheavals.  Newspaper  publishing  and 
other  businesses,  along  with  the  think¬ 
ing,  habits  and  outlook  of  most  of  us 
have  had  to  submit  to  or  at  least  be 
influenced  by  present  situations.  The 
impact  of  the  five-day  week  is  greater 
in  New  York  than  in  any  other  lai^e 
city  because  we  have  the  largest  popu¬ 


lation  and  the  greatest  recreational 
opportunities.  It  natiu-ally  follows  that 
the  growing  five-day  week  trend 
has  some  bearing  on  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing. 

“The  New  York  Sun  was  among  the 
first  newspapers  to  adopt  the  five-day 
week.  The  shorter  working  week  fits 
in  with  the  remodeling  that  is  char¬ 
acteristic  of  our  so-called  streamlined 
age.” 

Continuing,  Mr.  Friendly  said:  “For 
more  than  a  decade  we  had  been 
building  up  the  Saturday  Sim,  adding 
feature  departments  year  after  year 
until  it  grew  to  be  v^at  we  thought 
was  the  most  successful  Saturday  eve¬ 
ning  newspaper  in  the  coimtry.  But, 
as  I  have  said,  the  steadily  increasing 
five-day  week  threatened  to  throw 
our  best  efforts  out  of  gear.  As  we 
did  not  want  to  change  the  five-day 
week,  the  only  logical  recourse  was 
to  take  the  steps  we  did. 

“Of  course,  the  whole  shift  was 
worked  out  in  detail  before  it  was 
made.  And  now,  after  about  six 
months  of  test,  I  can  say  that  every¬ 
thing  involved  has  worked  out  as 
planned  and  the  change  has  proved 
satisfactory  ail  around.” 

The  13  departments  in  the  shift  in¬ 
cluded  arts,  antiques,  boats,  furniture, 
garden,  home  service,  pets,  photogra¬ 
phy,  radio,  resorts,  stamps,  travel  and 
stars  of  the  week. 

a 

Publishers,  Labor 
Meet  in  Capital 

Washington,  Jan.  8 — ^Representa¬ 
tives  of  publishing,  printing  and  al¬ 
lied  lines  of  business  met  here  today 
with  union  and  unorganized  labor 
spokesmen  to  plan  for  coping  with 
problems  arising  under  the  war  pro¬ 
gram  especially  with  relation  to  diver¬ 
sion  of  materials  to  military  purposes. 

George  L.  Berry,  president  of  the 
International  Printing  Pressmen  and 
Assistants  Union  of  North  America, 
called  the  meeting  and  presided.  The 
session  was  conducted  behind  closed 
doors. 

At  conclusion  of  the  conference,  at¬ 
tended  by  122  representatives,  it  was 
announced  that  a  Graphic  Arts  Emerg¬ 
ency  Council  composed  of  seven  direc¬ 
tors  will  be  formed. 

Cranston  Williams,  general  manager 
of  the  ANPA,  was  named  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  resolutions. 

■ 

MOLEY  WRITES  COLUMN 

r>  Ames,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce 
this  week  announced  that  beginning 
Jan.  9,  Raymond  Moley,  contributing 
editor  of  Newsweek,  will  write  a  front 
page  article  three  times  a  week  for  the 
Journal  of  Commerce  and  Uie  Wall 
Street  Journal.  Dr.  Melchior  Palyi, 
international  economist,  and  now  a 
visiting  professor  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  has  been  appointed  a 
contributing  editor  and  will  write  at 
l“ast  once  a  week  on  economic  and 
financial  affairs  for  the  Journal  of 
Commerce.  The  Chicago  daily  has 
also  added  to  its  staff  Lister  Alwood, 
who  at  one  time  wrote  an  institu¬ 
tional  advertising  column  for  Marshall 
Field  &  Company  under  the  by-line 
“Caleb.”  Alwood’s  new  column  runs 
under  the  heading:  “Thirteen 

O’clock.”  It  was  also  announced  that 
David  Lawrence’s  Washington  col¬ 
umn  would  appear  on  the  editorial 
page  six  days  a  week,  starting  Jan.  12. 
a 

SPECIAL  'REP* 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Grant,  who  last  week 
announced  the  dissolution  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  representative  firm  of  Grant  & 
Collins,  Atlanta,  reports  she  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  representative  business 
under  the  name  of  A.  S.  Grant 


Anti-Trust  Suits 
Filed  Against 
NBC  RCA,  CBS 

Seek  to  End  Alleged 
Domination  of  Broadcasting 
Through  Station  Control 

Civil  suits,  seeking  to  enjoin  the 
National  Broiadcasting  Company,  Ra¬ 
dio  Corporation  of  America  and  Co¬ 
lumbia  Broadcasting  System  from 
alleged  monopolistic  practices,  were 
filed  last  week  in  U.  S.  District  Court 
at  Oiicago  by  Daniel  Britt,  assistant 
attorney  general  in  charge  of  the 
anti-trust  division. 

The  complaints  allege  “unlawful 
combination  and  conspiraejr”  in 
violation  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
Act. 

Britt  said  they  would  serve  as 
grounds  for  seeking  separate  injunc¬ 
tions  against  RCA  and  N^  from 
Federal  Judge  Charles  E.  Woodwanl 
and  against  CBS  from  Federal  Judge 
John  P.  Barnes. 

Station  Control  Charged 

The  purpose  of  the  suits,  according 
to  Britt,  is  to  dislodge  the  system  of 
ownership  and  licenses  through  whidi 
the  radio  chains  are  alleged  to  domi¬ 
nate  present-day  broadcasting.  By 
owning  key  stations  and  using  exclu¬ 
sive  contracts,  it  is  charged  the  two 
radio  chains  control  the  broadcast 
time  of  268  of  the  800  commercial 
broadcasting  stations  in  U.  S.  Fifty 
of  the  52  dear-channel  stations  are 
among  the  268  stations,  with  NBC 
controlling  32  of  the  50  stations,  it 
is  charged. 

In  a  recent  ruling,  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  ordered  NBC 
to  drop  either  its  Red  or  Blue  net¬ 
work,  but  the  order  was  later  re¬ 
scinded  by  FCC  with  the  explanation 
that  NBC  planned  to  abandon  one  net¬ 
work  voluntarily.  Britt  announced 
that  his  action  was  independent  of 
FCC,  being  a  legal  proceeding  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  FCC  administrative 
regulations. 

The  suits  charge  that  the  defendants 
“suppress  competition  in  all  phases” 
of  radio  network  operations.  The 
complainants  seek  to  compel  NBC  and 
RCA  to  abandon  either  their  Red  or 
Blue  network  to  a  receiver  for  liqui¬ 
dation  and  distribution.  The  suit 
would  enjoin  CBS  from  turning  over 
to  receivers  its  stock  interests  in  sta¬ 
tions  in  cities  where  there  are  fewer 
than  four  stations. 

Sarnoff,  Traamal  Nooiad 

It  is  alleged  in  the  complaints  that 
the  defendants  “unreasonably  re¬ 
strained  commerce  in  radio  broadcast¬ 
ing  and  electrical  transcriptions”  and 
prevented  “unknown  thousands  of  lis¬ 
teners”  from  hearing  programs  of  a 
quality  expected  in  a  competitive 
industry. 

Nam^  as  individuals  in  the  two 
suits  are  David  Samoff,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  NBC  and  president  and 
member  of  the  board  of  RCA;  Niles 
Trammell,  NBC  president;  and  Mark 
G.  Woods,  George  Engles  and  William 
S.  Hedges,  NBC  vice-presidents.  For 
CBS,  individuals  named  are  William 
S.  Paley,  president;  Edward  Klauber, 
executive  vice-president;  and  Herbert 
Akerberg,  vice-president. 

SWEETHEART  SOAP  ADS 

Sweetheart  soap,  product  of  Man¬ 
hattan  Soap  Co.  of  New  York,  will  be 
advertised  in  about  90  newspapers 
from  coast  to  coast,  beginning  Feb¬ 
ruary.  Ads,  measuring  300  and  400 
lines,  will  run  weekly  for  about  10 
weeks.  Franklin  Bruck  Corp.,  New 
York,  is  the  agency. 
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CARTOONS  REFLECT  HOPES  FOR  UNLEASHED  MIGHT  OF  U.  S.  AND  UNITED  NATIONS 

ONE  RESOLUTION  WE  WILL  KEEP  TWENTY-SIX— COUNT  'EM  THE  TIDE  WILL  TURN! 
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■Elmer  R.  Messner  in  Rochetler  Timts-Vmum. 


-Charles  Wemer  in  Chicago  Stm. 


■Vaughn  Shoemaker  in  Chicago  Daily  Nemi. 


N.  Y.  Times  to 
Merge  Magazine, 
Roto  Sections 


riiild  Withdraws 
LRB  Case  Against 
nox's  Paper 

Expresses  Eagerness  to 
Support  Chicago  Doily 
News  in  the  War. 


CeathiM  Affomeos  Edttlee 

“Present  operations  on  a  night  and 

day  basis  use  up  disproportionate  The  New  York  Ttmea  Feb.  15  will 
amounts  of  tin,  an  ingredient  in  type  expand  its  Sunday  Magazine  section 
metal,  and  add  a  large  amoimt  to  the  by  merging  Its  Sunday  Rotogravure 
costs  of  operation  without  adding  ma-  section  into  the  magazine,  it  was  an- 
terially  to  the  paper  or  to  its  service  nounced  this  week  by  Lester  Markel, 
in  the  community.”  Times  Sunday  editor. 

Gilbert  Grams,  Searchlight  news  1^*  roto  section,  one  of  the  oldest 
editor,  has  already  entered  the  Army  in  the  country,  first  published  on  April 
e  e  1*  1  j  other  staff  members  are  ex-  5,  1914,  will  cease  being  a  section  of 

Santa  Cruz  Sentuiel  ana  pected  to  leave  soon,  Mr.  Bodenhamer  the  Times  that  day,  he  said. 

News  and  Redding  Search-  said.  The  consolidated  afternoon  edi-  Magazine  to  Add  Paget 

light  and  Record  Move  known  as  the  Record-  Mr.  Markel  told  Editor  &  Potusher 

Searchlight,  and  Searchlight  subscrib-  the  move,  under  consideration  for  sev- 
Two  consolidations  in  the  interests  crs  will  receive  the  afternoon  edition,  eral  years,  is  being  made  because 
of  newspaper  economy  which  were  R  was  announced.  Times  executives  have  come  to  the 

designed  to  meet  war-time  conditions  ^  conclusion  that,  as  today’s  news  pic- 

were  announced  in  Northern  Califor-  tures  are  played  prominently  in  the 

nia  early  this  month.  pTCnik  OIcHICV  NCdXlOCi  daily  paper,  leaving  only  background 

The  Santa  Cruz  (Cal.)  Morning  ^  **  pictures  for  Sunday  roto  use,  these 

Sentinel  and  the  Santa  Cruz  News,  AVI.  Ill  DuXXCQO  pictures  can  best  be  utilized  as  theme 

published  by  Fred  McPherson,  Jr,  Bottalo,  N.  Y,  Jan.  5-Frank  J.  f"'*  sequence  layouts  by  combining 
disappeared  as  separate  newspapers  Clancy,  business  manager  of  the  Buf-  ,  f magazine  sectioi^ 

Jan.  1.  In  their  stead  have  appeared  falo  Courier-Express  since  1928,  has  devoted  to  background 

the  morning  and  evening  editions  of  been  appointed  general  manager  of  j  .u  j 

the  Santa  Cruz  Sentinel-News.  the  company  to  succeed  the  late  ^®se  back^ound  theme  and  se- 

Don  Shea  remains  as  managing  edi-  Eugene  C.  Murphy,  it  was  announced  w 

tor  of  the  evening  edition  and  Sutton  by  William  J.  Conners,  Jr,  publi^er.  Markd  said.  A  separate  nw 

Cw 

morning  paper.  experience  m  various  branches  of  the  practice  heretofore.  Such  articles, 

Saaday  Papw  Dropped  newspaper  work.  He  began  his  career  however,  wUl  continue  to  be  iDus- 

The  Sentinel-News  first  appeared  on  the  Elmira  Advertiser.  He  c?nie  trated. 

.  _  .  Oct  5  as  a  separate  Sunday  newspaper  to  Buffalo  in  1913  to  join  the  staff  of  expected  an  average  of  ei At 

bnizatlon.  The  employes  were  paid  which  included  the  combined  circula-  the  Buffalo  Express  as  telegraph  edi-  pages  weekly  will  be  added  to  the 

pverance  pay  when  they  left  the  tions  of  the  Sentinel  and  the  News.  tor.  He  later  served  as  Albany  cor-  magazine  through  the  merger  of  the 

^aily  News  to  join  the  new  organ-  The  News  Saturday  edition  was  dis-  respondent,  city  editor  and  circulation  ^wo  sections,  he  added. 

p*lon.  continued  at  that  time.  The  Sentinel  manager  successively.  When  the  Ex-  Victor  W.'  Talley,  roto  editor,  will 

t  The  guild’s  telegram,  addressed  to  had  published  daily,  induding  Sunday,  press  and  the  Courfer  were  m^ed  become  one  of  Mr.  Markel’s  assistants 

»ynn  E.  Aldrich,  chairman  of  the  except  on  Monday.  in  1926,  Mr.  Clancy  was  appointed  ^ben  the  changeover  is  accomplished, 

^ly  News  executive  committee.  The  Sunday  Sentinel-News  has  business  manager.  Early  in  December  jjg  in  charge  of  the  picture 
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Philippine  News 
May  Be  With  U. 


Staffs 
S.  Army 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHEr(fO 

correspondent,  Bled  from  the  British  Robert  P.  Martin,  UP.  chief  ia  {  1 1  Q 

d  his  assistant,  W.  H. 

By^ 


Total  of  U.  S.  Newsmen  “Frozen"  by  War  To  Date 
Reaches  60  . . .  Shanghai  Mon  and  Wife 


Coi 


By  WALTER  E.  SCHNEIDER 


THE  TIDE  OF  BATTLE  overtook  the  On  other  war  fronts  coverage  was 
26  U.  S.  and  British  correspondents  not  as  spectacular  as  during  the  pre¬ 
in  the  Philippines  with  the  fall  of  vious  week.  It  was  confined  to  of- 
Manila  to  the  Japanese  Jan.  2.  Bcial  announcements  with  but  few 


Whil 
sent  tc 
the  Ai 
tions  i 
ceived 


Northern  Malaya  Jan.  7.  He  said  McDougall,  were  reported  Jan.  8  b; 

“the  Japs  are  having  no  easy  time  of  the  U.P.  Chungking  bureau  to  have 
it”  in  that  sector.  During  the  past  reached  safety  “scanewhere  in  Free 
few  days  he  had  been  with  a  unit  of  China.” 

Ghurka  fighters  from  India.  He  told  British  Praise  Libya  Staffs 

of  these  men  surprising  Japanese  Newspaper  correspondents  and  pho-  Was* 
^oops  burymg  Aeir  dead.  From  tographers  who  suffered  the  danger,  Depart. 
mwT  •  -T-i  ^  Stowe,  C  and  privations  of  the  desert  alongside  names 

Escape  Japs  .  .  .  London  Praises  Writers  m  Libya  sent  an  interview  with  a  gritain-g  gghting  forces  in  order  to  tell  as  wa 

the  story  of  the  second  battle  of  Libya  deared 

his  plane  was  shot  down  m  a  raid  on  British  Wm  usher 

the  Burmese  capital.  5  ^ 

Efkelunds  Etcapa  from  Shanghai  qus  job  well  done. 

From  Kinwha  in  remote  Chekiang  “It  will  be  realized,”  said  the  trib- 
province,  Free  China,  the  U.P.  got  first  ute,  “that  both  correspondents  and 

„  ^  r  f  ^  X  ..  ..WT  t.-  .  .  1  .1  word  this  week  how  Karl  Eskelund,  photographers  have  to  be  as  fit  asi - 

Not  one  word  of  their  own  fate,  n<^  exceptions.  Washington  toc^  the  cov-  Shanghai  bureau,  and  his  wife  combatant  troops  and  it  is  clear  anplici 

a  single  ^atch  on  Ae  last-ditch  erage  siwUight  wth  the  Philippines  escaped  on  foot  and  by  boat  on  this,  the  first  time  it  was  possible'  so  tha 

stand  of  Ae  America^ Fihpmo  forces  commumques.  President  Roosevelt  s  through  mountains  south  of  Shanghai,  to  give  them  a  real  chance,  they  and  1  ® 

got  out  this  week,  -^e  Manila  cor-  staggermg  war  production  and  tax  The  Eskelunds  made  secret  arrange-  everybody  connected  with  them  did  1 

respondents  pr^umably  were  with  programs,  and  other  developments.  ^ents  to  leave  Shanghai  Dec.  21,  the  their  jobs  weU.”  )  at  thi 

General  BfacArthur  s  army  or  at  Cor-  Two  Li/e  staffere.  Bob  L^dry,  pho-  day  Japanese  gendarmes  began  round-  Journalistic  tactics  were  as  care-  iWarl 
regidor,  still  covermg  an  epm  sto^  tographe^  and  Rich^d  Wilcox,  re-  jj^g  Anglo-American  nationals.  fully  prepared  by  the  British  as  their  *way  t 
Aey  were  unable  to  sei^  broke  one  of  the  best  action  Making  their  way  to  Hangchow,  the  own  military  plans.  As  a  result,  future 

fic^  commumques  issued  at  Wash-  stones  of  the  war  m  Lffes  Jan.  5  Eskelunds  obtained  a  Chinese  guide  newspapermen  were  in  the  thick  of  ass 

uigton  gave  meager  details  of  the  issue.  They  were  aboard  a  cruiser  ^^o  promised  to  take  them  through  the  fighting.  Regul 

cover^  west  of  jjjg  Japanese  lines.  Traveling  at  night  At  the  very  start,  small  groups  were  '  ‘ 

22  Amaricaat  BoHlod  Up  Hawaii  when  P®8U  Harbor  wm  at-  through  the  mountains,  they  found  taken  out  from  Cairo  so  that  Axis  |  wiU  ' 

Bottling  up  of  the  staffs  there  may  tacked.  They  told  m  words  and  pic-  themselves  near  a  Japanese  troop  con-  spies  would  not  be  tipped  off  by  their 

be  only  temporary,  but  the  22  Amer-  turps  how  the  fleet  stripped  for  centration  at  a  river.  They  hid  until  departure  that  the  campaign  was  im-  ' 
ican  correspondents  “frozen”  in  the  One  remarkable  the  next  night,  when  they  sought  minent.  When  the  fighting  got  imder  i 

Philippines  brought  to  more  than  60  story  ^  account  of  an  shelter  from  the  bitter  cold  in  a  near-  way  their  filmc  and  dispatches  were  '  somev 

the  number  of  U.  S.  press  association  attack  at  dusk  dmmg  refueling  hy  farmhouse.  The  second  day  they  given  priority  on  RAF  planes  between  Army 
and  newspaper  staffers  in  various  operations  and  the  sinking  of  two  were  at  the  farmhouse  Japanese  sol-  the  front  and  Cairo.  ■  ' 

capitals  who  have  been  silenced  by  Japanese  submarines  by  planes  from  a  diers  entered  and  made  a  superficial  in  the  second  Libyan  campaign  two  ferial, 

war  developments.  To  date  the  press  U.  S.  aircraft  ramer  after  several  tor-  search  that  failed  to  turn  up  the  u.  S.  correspondents  Godfrey  H.  P  ’  aeer» 

service  totals  stand:  UP.  25;  AP,  16;  Pedoes  had  ^en  fired  No  official  Eskelunds,  hiding  behind  furnishings.  Anderson,  AP,  a  British  subject,  and  P’ 

INS,  7.  More  than  a  dozen  corees-  ^ f  The  second  night  they  left  the  farm-  Harold  Denny,  New  York  Times,  were 

pondents  of  New  York  ^d  Chicago  rjam  rkor.o>-f>r..>nf  t  house  at  midnight  and  found  a  among  eight  reporters  captured, 

dailies  ^d  the  rado  chains  ^o  are  y  oicturL  were  cleared  throuS  Chinese  boatman  who  agreed  to  take  Other  American  and  British  report- 

Ued  up  m  Axis  capitals  or  Axis  occu-  ~  ?  Washintrton  sources  after  wfl-  ^^®®  aboard  a  ers  whose  work  received  official  praise 

pied  cities.  ^  iKo  tt  q  sampan  loaded  with  contraband  goods,  in  London  include: 

If  the  Manila  staffs  were  with  the  ».  s  _ 


U.  S.  Army  on  Bataan  Peninsula  or  at  .  Th®  Chinese  Government  flew  for- 
Corregidor  island — a  guess  generally  f correspondents  and  the  Amer- 
advanced  by  their  editors  at  home-  icanand  BritishattachesfromChung- 

they  were  not  permitted  to  send  word  JSf  ®es/had  i^e^sm^hed  hours  I’ve  ever  experienced.  We  had  INS;  Joseph  Levy,  New  York  Times; 

of  their  safety  or  any  stories  up  to  the  w*®  Japanese  naa  oeen  smasnea _ c _ _ _  Russell  Hill  We»n  Vnrt  Hor-nl^  T«f,- 


what 
mane 
men 
tain  ( 
mont! 


Under  the  noses  of  the  Japanese  the  Edward  P.  Kennedy  and  Richard 
sampan  slipped  by.  Writing  of  the  Grover,  AP;  Jan  H.  Yindrich,  VirgU  • 
trip  Eskelund  said:  Pinkley  and  Walter  Collins,  UJ.;  )  Thi 

“Those  were  the  most  horrible  five  Merrill  Mueller  and  W.  P.  Saphire,  the  I 


ULOt.  VCIUCIAlCiaC  AACILA  1/^CAA  OAAACAOllCLA  - -  ^  —  TT*11  *T  •WT  S  »*  «  «  .« 

hour  EniTOR  &  Publisher  went  to  nress  *®re  with  casualties  estimated  at  n®  shelter  from  the  wind  and  snow  Russell  Hill  New  Ymk  Herald  Trtb- 
STrs^aT^togS^ISIJrs  from  tSt  ^lore  than  65,000.  Gen.  Hseuh  Yueh,  as  the  boat  inched  upstream.  Ice  was  «ne;  Sam  Brewer  Chicago  Tribune; 
troa.  wi  bA^  from  „  emergen^  CUnese  —nder  a.  Ch.ng.ha,  re-  or^mg  on  our  c  ojhe.  a.  we  huddled  Z^vSe’.  SSZ 


I^S’^“to*wS!!StSi,“Shere“‘SS  »  virtory  celebration,  U.P,  re-  Eskelund  wa.  unable  to  confi™  ?nd”Mri6ouS’'H^?' 
brief  reports  were  released  officially.  Ported  from  Changsha  Jan.  7.  earlier  reports  from  Chungking  that  iieiooume  neraia. 

The  last  news  dispatches  from  Tillman  Durdin,  New  York  Times  a  group  of  American  and  British  na- 

Manila  were  Sent  out  just  before  all  Singapore  correspondent,  filed  from  tionals  had  escaped  from  Shanghai, 

press  circuits  were  closed  down  with-  f^®  Porak  front  in  Western  Malaya  He  confirmed  that  J.  B.  Powell,  edi- 

Jan.  4  saying  he  made  a  motorcycle  tor  of  the  China  Weekly  Review,  and 
tour  of  far  front  positions  in  that  sec-  Victor  Keen,  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
tor.  S.  A.  Wykes,  INS  Singapore  une  correspondent,  had  been  seized. 


out  explanation  Dec.  31  at  9  pan. 
Manila  time  (4  a.m.  EST  in  New 
York),  when  the  fall  of  the  city  ap¬ 
peared  imminent.  Nothing  cleared 
after  that  except  official  messages.  It 
was  reported  this  week  that  before  the 
Japanese  troops  marched  in,  Manila’s 
radio  stations  were  destroyed  to  pre¬ 
vent  use  of  the  transmitters  for  pro¬ 
paganda  purposes. 

It  was  believed  unlikely  that  the 
American  newspapermen  remained  in 
Manila.  Several  in  the  press  corps 
had  their  wives  there,  among  them 
Ray  P.  Cronin,  Jr.  and  Russell  Brines 
of  AP  and  Frank  Hewlett,  Rodolfo 
Nazareno  and  B.  T.  Olivera  of  U.P. 
The  Oliveras  also  had  their  child  with 
them. 

Wives  May  Be  Army  Nurses 

The  possibility  was  advanced  by  one 
editor  in  New  York  that  the  cor¬ 
respondents’  wives  may  have  left  on 
the  hospital  ship  which  sailed  with 
seriously  wounded  soldiers  just  be¬ 
fore  the  undefended  city  was  occu¬ 
pied.  Another  guess  was  that  the 
women  were  with  the  army  as  nurses. 
(See  E.  &  P.,  Jan.  3,  page  3,  for  list 
of  Manila  correspondents) . 

Hewlett,  acting  bureau  manager  for 
U.P.,  sent  a  message,  when  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Manila  appeared  likely,  tliat 
General  MacArthur  had  said  the 
Hewletts  could  stay  with  the  army  if 
this  were  possible,  the  U.P.  told  Editor 
&  Publisher.  Mrs.  Hewlett  helped  on 


Reuters,  Alaric  Jacob,  Desmond 
Tighe  and  Patrick  Crosse;  London 
News-Chronicle,  William  Forrest; 
London  Daily  Herald,  F.  G.  H.  Salus- 
bury;  London  Daily  Mail,  Alexander 
Clifford;  London  Daily  Express,  Alan 
Moorehead;  London  Daily  Telegraph, 
Richard  Capell,  Christopher  Buckley 
and  Arthur  Merton;  Toronto  Star, 
M.  H.  Halton. 


Dividends  to  Employes; 
More  Xmas  Bonuses 


NEW  QUARTERS  FOR  ALBANY  CORRESPONDENTS 

Legislative  correspondents  at  Albany  are  enjoying  the  comforts  of  their  new  air- 
conditioned,  remodeled  press  quarters  in  the  center  of  the  Capitol.  Governor  Lehman 
sponsored  the  improvements  for  the  members  of  the  press,  even  to  a  ’’rumpus''  room 
on  a  balcony  which  Is  lined  with  huge  portraits  of  former  governors.  Seen  at  work 
are:  Loft,  KIrtland  I.  King  and  Leo  Soroka  of  the  United  Press;  on  outer  lino,  from 
rear,  George  W.  Herrick,  New  York  Morning  Telegraph;  John  C.  Crary,  New  York 
Sun;  Leo  W.  O'Brien,  International  News  Service;  Clayton  Knowles,  Long  Island  Daily 
Press;  Joseph  J.  Early,  Brooklyn  Citizen,  and  Samuel  J.  T.  Coe,  New  York  Times. 
Remodeled  quarters  include  fluorescent  lighting,  new  flooring  and  other  facilities.  Tha 
third-floor  press  rooms  Include  a  large  working  space  with  desks  for  50  reporters, 
soundproofed  and  with  windows  already  "blacked  out’’  in  anticipation  of  air-raid 
alarms.  The  Legislative  Correspondents’  Association,  headed  by  John  M.  Mooney  of 
the  Albany  Knickerbocker  News,  was  recently  host  to  Governor  Herbert  H.  Lehman, 
editors  and  other  dignitaries  at  a  housewarming  made  festive  by  numerous  spurious 

^WA^Lk  AACAUeVA  WlA  •  »  -  -  »  le  e  I  ^1. 

_ rltiriraa  tVio  "•'*'*  ''•laasos — many  of  them  contradictory  to  state  policy — including  an  announce- 

r  t  nth  *  fiRh-frrm  candidacy  with^e  challenging  "Who  the 

hell  says  I  can’t?’’ 


In  addition  to  distributing  $250,000 
in  Christmas  bonuses  to  its  1,050  em¬ 
ployes  representing  10%  of  their 
yearly  salary,  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
paid  $336,000  in  dividends  to  619 
employes  owning  stock  in  the  firm. 

l^ployes  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram,  Evening  Gazette,  Sunday 
Telegram  and  radio  station  WTAG,^ 
totaling  2,828,  received  Christmas  gift 
checks  from  George  F.  Booth,  pub¬ 
lisher,  recently.  Those  persons  receiv¬ 
ing  less  than  $25  a  week  were  given 
a  check  equivalent  to  one  week’s  pay. 
Those  whose  salary  is  more  than  $25 
a  week  received  $25.  All  newspaper- 
boys  received  $1  each.  Executives  and 
department  heads  also  received  checks. 

The  Clarksburg  (W.  Va.)  Publishing 
Company  presented  to  everyone  of  its- 
150  employes  and  its  109  carrier  boys 
sufficient  cash  on  Christmas  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  turkey.  This  is  the  first  tim 
in  the  last  ten  years  that  a  gift  he' 
been  given  to  the  employes. 

The  New  York  Daily  News  on  Jan. 
2  paid  bonuses  to  all  employes  with 
more  than  one  year’s  service.  The 
bonuses  ranged  from  2  to  7%. 
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115  Accredited 
havt  By  War  Dept.  As 
Correspondents 

pho-  i  Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  8— The  War 
igen  ^  Department  today  announced  the 
gsidc  1  names  of  applicants  whose  credentials 
0  tell  ^  as  war  correspondents  have  been 
jbyt  !  cleared  up  to  the  hour  Editor  &  Pub- 
War  tisHBR  went  to  press. 

Vniile  no  correspondents  have  been 
sent  to  any  theater  of  operations  by 
the  Army,  large  numbers  of  applica¬ 
tions  for  credentials  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Department.  These 
applications  are  being  processed  now 
so  that  at  any  time  in  the  future  the 
men  can  be  assigned  without  delay. 

These  applications  have  been  filed 
at  this  time  at  the  request  of  the 
are-  '  Department,  which  hopes  in  this 
their  expedite  action  on 

jsult  !  future  specific  requests  for  permission 
Ic  ftl  !to  assign  correspondents  to  the  field. 

i  Regulations  as  to  the  details  of  con¬ 
duct  and  dress  of  war  correspondents 
{will  be  published  shortly,  but  it  is 
their  'expected  they  will  be  similar  to  those 


igcr- 

trib¬ 
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ARMY  LIFTS  BAN  newspapermen  crossed  a  river  on  logs 

~  _  T  Q  TO.  ^  outpost  held  by  about  40  Finns. 

Washington,  Jan.  8-The  ^y  ban  distract  the  R^sians’  atteSi 
on  release  to  the  press  of  figures  on  ^  batteries  concentrated 

recruitmg  has  been  lifted.  their  fire  on  a  spot  half  a  mile  down 

the  river. 

‘  With  the  Finnish  lieutenant  in 
charge  we  went  beyond  the  Finn  out¬ 
post  into  the  thick  woods.  We  ciept 
along  and  finally  hid  ourselves  in  holes 
from  which  we  could  see  a  small 
group  of  Russian  soldiers  moving 
around  in  a  hidden  outpost.  Hiey 
Some  of  the  American  correspon-  didn’t  spot  us,  but  we  expected  to  be 
^il^'^te^'lorthe  othem  liTt^  b^  f ents  in  Berlin  remained  there  for  the  shot  at  any  minute.  The  Finn  recon- 
the  War  Department  have  not  been  ^^e  dangerous  months  preceding  the  noiterers  id  not  attack,  intending  to 
made.  The  UP.  said  the  eight  men  between  ^  wipe  out  the  Russian  outpost  in  a  later 


Movietone  News:  Alfred  D.  Brick,  Jack  S. 
Barnett. 

Paramount  News:  Joseph  T.  Rucker,  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Gerecke,  Martin  Barnett. 

Universal  News  Reel:  Earle  Crotchett. 

London  News-Chronicle  •.  Patrick  Maitland. 

In  New  York  Editor  &  Publisher 
obtained  further  details  on  the  ac¬ 
crediting  of  correspondents.  AP  said 
Yarbrough,  reporter,  and  J.  B.  Rice, 
a  photographer,  were  accredited  to 
the  Pacific  Fleet;  Tom  Horgan  of  Bos¬ 
ton  is  being  assigned  to  the  Atlantic 
Fleet  and  Yahner,  from  Washington, 
to  the  Army  “when  and  if.”  Definite 


'Come  Home'  Call 
Ignored  by  Berlin 
Staffs,  Huss  Soys 


on  its  list  had  gone  through  the  pre¬ 
liminary  stages  of  being  accredited, 
but  there  were  30  others  whose  cre¬ 
dentials  are  in  “various  stages  of 
approval”  and  they  will  be  assigned 
“when  and  if’  they  can  go  abroad. 
Frank  B.  Tremaine,  U.P.’s  Honolulu 
manager,  is  accredited  to  the  Pacific 
Fleet.  INS  said  it  has  a  list  of  30  ap¬ 
proved  on  a  “when  and  if”  basis. 

Maitland  of  the  London  News- 
Chronicle,  the  first  Briton  accredited 
to  U.  S.  forces,  is  on  his  way  to  the 
Far  East. 


t  in  force  in  the  last  war. 
nder  i  Navy  is  faced  with  a  problem 
i  somewhat  different  than  that  of  the 
;Army,  due  to  the  need  for  using  all 
j  ship  space  for  service  men  and  ma- 
j  terials.  Correspondents  have  not  been 
[  p  (accredited  to  Ae  fleet  in  war  time  in 
the  past,  but  have  been  accommodated 
aboard  in  peace  time.  It  was  while  on 
what  was  intended  to  be  peacetime 
maneuvers  that  Life  magazine  staff 
I  men  were  placed  in  a  position  to  ob- 
1  tain  combat  “shots”  in  the  Pacific  last 
i  month. 

List  Accredited  by  Army 

i  The  applications  cleared  to  date  by 
the  War  Department  follow: 
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j  Associated  Press:  Mark  Barron,  Clarke 
‘  Beach,  Murray  Befeter,  Samuel  Blackman, 

•  Harold  V.  Boyle,  Leo  Branch,  John  T.  Burns, 
Harold  R.  Cooper,  Jack  Downey,  Jr.,  Convery 
Eagan,  Edward  O.  Eisenhand,  I).  II.  Fonda, 
Charles  S.  Francis,  Bernard  Freeman,  Richard 
1  J.  Fry,  Robert  F.  dander,  Paul  D.  Gormley, 
Ira  W.  Guldner,  Lawrence  G.  Hauck,  Colin 
J  S.  Hershey. 

Herbert  C.  Johnson,  Jr.,  Francis  K.  Kelly, 
Ernest  H.  King,  Carl  J.  Lalumia,  James  F. 
Laughead,  C.  O.  Lowrance,  W.  Jaynes  McFar¬ 
land,  Harry  P,  Mastosian,  John  A.  Moroso, 
Seth  H.  Moseley,  Jack  B.  Rice,  John  P. 
Roderick,  Leonard  B.  Shubert,  William  P. 
Spear,  Malcolm  S.  Stephenson,  Fred  L.  Stro¬ 
ller,  Robert  N'.  Sturdevant,  Ernest  B.  Vac- 
caro,  Edward  C.  Widdis,  John  W.  Wilds, 
Steven  Williams,  Lucius  P.  Yale,  Jr.,  Ernest 

B.  Vaccaro. 

Chicago  Daily  Nesvs:  Robert  J.  Casey,  Paul 
Ghali. 

Chicago  Times:  Carleton  V.  Kent,  Jr.,  Her¬ 
bert  K.  Wheeler. 

Colliers  If'eekly:  Frank  H.  Gervasi. 
International  News  Service:  Richard  .^rm- 
strong.  Grilling  Bancroft,  Jr.,  William  W. 
Chaplin,  Leo  Dolan,  Richard  Haller,  John  D. 
Hanley,  Milton  Harker,  George  Lait,  J.ack 
Mahon,  Merrill  Mueller,  Robert  G.  Nixon, 
Fred  Parker,  Leo  J.  Raridan,  Pat  Robinson, 
Edward  S.  Sullivan,  Axel  Thornsteinson, 
William  W.  Wade. 

New  York  Daily  News:  Harold  B.  Burton, 
George  H.  Dixon,  Warren  J.  Hall,  Fred  D. 
Pasley,  Guy  Richards,  Jack  Turcott. 

North  American  Newspaper  Alliance:  Har¬ 
old  E.  J.  Aldridge. 

Scripps-IIoward  and  NEA:  Robert  L.  Beard, 
Burton  R.  Benjamin,  Vernon  J.  Gamble,  Tom 
Hamer,  Paul  L.  Harrison,  James  E.  Helbert, 
Linda  J.  K.  Lightfoot,  Ralph  Martin,  Walter 

C.  Parker,  David  A.  Stein,  Davenport  Stew¬ 
art,  Willis  Thornton,  Paul  L.  Wolf. 

United  Press:  Darrell  Berrigan,  Edwin  E. 
Dowell,  Francis  L.  McCarthy,  W.  H.  McDou- 
nail,  Robert  W.  Martin,  Frank  B.  Tremaine, 
Ronald  W.  Wagoner. 

•Acme  News  Photos:  Philip  J.  Sinnott, 
Jonathan  C.  Rice,  Thomas  L.  Shafer,  Joseph 
E.  Boyle,  Wellington  Wales,  Harold  Blumcn- 
feld.  Edward  Jerry. 

New  York  Herald  Tribune:  Lewis  Sebring, 
Jt-,  Joseph  Driscoll,  John  D.  O’Reilly,  John 
Gilbert  Rogers. 

Washington  Post:  Daniel  M.  Andrews,  Ed¬ 
ward  T.  Folliard. 

Pathe  News:  Howard  Winner. 

News  of  the  Day:  Sanford  Greenwald,  Nor- 
-  man  M  illiam  Alley. 

NBC;  Robert  St.  John. 


OPA  Probes 
Effect  of 
Newsprint  Rise 


tee  of  publishers  in  an  effort  to  de¬ 
termine  what  should  be  the  effect  of 
the  proposed  $3  a  ton  increase  in 
Canadian  newsprint  proposed  to  be¬ 
come  effective  April  1. 

It  developed  that  such  an  increase, 
if  permitted  to  become  effective,  would 


Germany  and  the 
U.  S.,  despite  or¬ 
ders  from  New 
York  to  return 
home,  Pierre  J. 
Huss,  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Ser¬ 
vice’s  former 
chief  in  Berlin, 
told  Editor  & 
Publisher  this 
week. 

They  expected 
war  between 
their  country  and 


Pierre  J.  Husi 


action. 

“On  the  way  back  we  foimd  three 
Russians  dying  on  logs  in  the  river 
where  we  had  crossed.  Machine  guns 
started  popping  and  we  ducked  to 
cover  until  it  was  safe  to  recross  the 
river.” 

INS  Office  Thrice  Bonbed 

Three  times  the  INS  office  was  dam¬ 
aged  by  bombs.  It  was  situated  across 
from  the  Adlon  Hotel,  a  block  from 
Hitler  s  Chancellory  and  also  near  the 
Friedrichstrasse  station,  important 
Berlin  rail  terminal.  The  INS  office 


SrnrKot  untU  March  of  this  SerforThlS  B  T 
year,  Huss  said.  After  U.  S.  consuls  and  hit^ifb 

in  Germany  were  exchanged  for  Axis  ^^^d,  and  hit  wiA  fair  success. 

consuls  in  July,  some  press  associa-  Crernian  staffer  at  the  INS  office 

tion  newspapermen  in  Berlin  were  krmcked  out  by  the  concussion  of 
ordered  home,  Huss  revealed.  But  ®  which  sent  plaster  and  win- 

Wietrrwr-pow  Ti  c*  Tan  fi _ TK.o.  nf  f^e  Correspondents  got  together  and  P'"  ragments  flying.  A  500-pound 

Wash^ton,  D.  C.,  Jan  8-The  Of-  to  stick  it  out,  come  what  may.  hme-bomb  lay  in  front  of  the  buUding 

fice  of  Price  Administration  operat-  They  endured  Nazi  sneers,  social  ostra-  staff 

mg  m  close  cooperation  with  Canadian  ^  ^  ever-present  danger  of  New  York  Times  office  tempo- 

authorities,  today  met  with  a  commit-  ^  rarily.  “It  made  such  a  noise  coming 

of  British  bombing  attacks  on  Berlin.  we  th^ght  it  was  the  end,” 

Returne'd  on  Leave  bv 

__  ^  J  X  TT  O  1  eventually  by  convicts  who  got  two 

Huss  returned  to  the  U  S  on  leave  years  off  their  sentences  for  under- 
in  November  and  expect^  to  go  back  taking  this  dangerous  job.”  Another 
to  Berlm  this  month.  When  war  was  time-bomb  was  covered  with  bales 
declared  he  hopped  to  the  West  Coast,  of  hay  which  were  blown  over  eveS 


require  some  publishers  in  the  United  hoping  to  get  to  Manila.  Later  he  building  in  the  vicinity  when  the  bor^ 


States  to  pay  as  much  as  $8  a  ton 
more  than  Canadian  publishers  pay. 

Today’s  meeting,  price  executive 
Robert  Macy  of  the  pulp  and  paper 
section  said,  was  “exploratory”  in  na¬ 
ture.  In  the  group  conferring  with 
him  were  George  C.  Biggers,  Atlanta 
Journal;  William  G.  Chandler,  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers;  Howard  Davis, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune;  Walter  M. 
Dear,  Jersey  City  Jersey  Journal; 
T.  J.  White,  Hearst  Newspapers;  S.  E. 
Thomason,  Chicago  Times;  S.  H. 
Kauffmann,  Washington  Star. 

The  parley  was  inspired  by  the 


went  to  Washington  on  a  government 
mission,  and  meanwhile  he  pounded 
out  some  80,000  words  on  Hitler  and 
Germany  for  an  INS  series.  Before 
he  left  Berlin  Huss  had  been  sum¬ 
moned  to  eastern  front  headquarters 
by  Hitler.  Huss  broke  this  “confiden¬ 
tial”  interview  with  the  Reichsfuehrer 
because  he  felt  the  Pearl  Harbor  at- 


was  exploded  by  convicts  after  five 
days’  work. 

Huss  said  the  bombings  were  “one 
of  the  things  you  have  to  take  if  you’re 
a  foreign  correspondent.”  The  Amer¬ 
ican  writers  went  through  more  than 
100  air  raids. 

According  to  Huss,  the  “tough  nu¬ 
cleus  of  American  correspondents 


tack  was  Hitler-inspired.  - - - 

Recalling  the  tense  situation  faced  whc^emained  in  Berlin  always  con- 
by  the  correspondents  throughout  ®*^hed  with  one  another  when  the 
1941,  Huss  said:  question  came  up,  what  next? 

“After  the  re-election  of  President  Didn't  Scorn  Easily 

Roosevelt  and  passage  of  the  lease-  “After  the  consulates  were  closed  we 
Office  of  Price  Administration  because  lend  act  in  January,  every  American  decided  that  even  if  we  could  get  out 
the  proposed  increase  would  mark  was  regarded  as  a  potential  spy.  of  Germany  we  would  continue  work- 
the  first  rise  in  Canadian  newsprint  German  officials  were  forbidden  to  ing  until  the  American  Embassy  staff 
prices  to  United  States  customers  talk  or  fraternize  with  Americans —  went  out.  We  all  felt  we  should  stick 
since  1938.  The  OPA  desired  to  know,  they  considered  us  enemies  even  then,  it  out  until  the  last  moment  and  not 
it  was  explained,  whether  newspaper  “Things  went  progressively  from  knuckle  down  to  the  Nazis.  When  the 
operating  revenues  could  absorb  such  bad  to  worse.  We  were  hostages,  and  Germans  found  out  we  didn’t  scare 
an  increase,  or  whether  it  might  force  knew  it.  It  was  virtually  impossible  easily  they  let  us  severely  alone.  We 
a  reduction  in  size  or  an  advance  in  for  any  American  to  get  out  of  Ger-  were  ostracized  all  over  the  place. 


price  to  subscribers. 

EXEMPT  AD  PRICES 

Washington,  Jan.  8 — The  Senate 
voted  today  to  make  motion  pictures 
as  well  as  newspapers,  books,  period¬ 
icals  and  radio  time  sales,  exempt 
from  regulation  under  the  price  con¬ 
trol  bill.  Leaders  in  charge  of  the 
measure  when  it  was  in  the  House 
agreed  that  advertising  prices  were 
not  subject  to  control  under  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  draft. 

FIELD  PROMOTES  BAKER 

Harry  Baker,  picture  manager  of 
PM  and  head  of  the  PM  Syndicate, 
will  go  to  Chicago  Jan.  12  to  head 


many.  At  official  press  conferences  we 
were  warned  that  even  a  hint  of  a 
Ribbentrop  trip  or  a  visit  of  Mussolini 
would  subject  us  to  arrest  the  next 
morning  for  political  espionage.  We 
were  certainly  fair  game  for  trouble.” 
Front  Lino  Exptrienco 


“No  Nazi  could  say  a  single  Amer¬ 
ican  ever  gave  in  one  inch  on  any¬ 
thing  he  considered  objective  news¬ 
paper  work,  or  that  he  let  himself  be 
bluffed  or  intimidated.” 

Huss,  38  and  a  bachelor,  was  born 
in  Luxembourg  and  moved  with  his 


Even  though  they  were  escorted  on  family  at  an  early  age  to  Belgium, 
visits  to  the  front,  Huss  said  there  where  they  were  living  when  the  first 
were  “plenty  of  bullets  flying”  at  World  War  started.  After  the  war 
places  they  inspected.  “And  a  bullet  Huss  came  to  the  U.  S.  and  while 
can  kill  you  on  an  escorted  trip  just  living  in  Palo  Alto  he  was  a  school 
as  quickly  as  in  any  other  place.”  he  chum  and  neighbor  of  Herbert  Hoover, 
remarked.  Jr-  He  was  graduated  from  the  Uni- 

Huss’  biggest  thrill  of  war  coverage  yersity  of  Missouri  School  of  Joumal- 
was  the  time  he  sat  in  a  foxhole  on  the  ism  and  then  joined  the  INS.  He 


worked  in  Chicago  and  New  York 
before  Jie  went  abroad  in  1931.  He 


Russo-Finnish  front  with  Louis  Lock- 
ner,  AP  Berlin  chief,  and  saw  Russian 
syndicate  operations  of  the  Chicago  soldiers  in  an  outpost  only  15  yards  was  in  Berlin  eight  years  and  last  April 
Sun,  also  owned  by  Marshall  Field,  away.  'won  the  George  R.  Holmes  memorial 

James  W.  Crayhon,  until  recently  “It  was  like  Indian  warfare,’  Huss  trophy  ot  INS  for  his  war  coverage, 
news  editor  of  the  AP  News  Photo  recalled.  “There  were  no  front  lines  He  is  known  generally  as  “Pete”  Huss, 
Service,  will  succeed  Baker  as  pic-  where  we  went,  only  scattered  out-  rather  than  by  his  “tuxedo  name,” 
ture  manager  of  PM.  posts.  Lochner  and  I  and  two  lorcign  Pierre. 


EDITOR  &  publisher!  F< 
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Ad  Committee  CHARGE  FALSE  FIRE  ADS  "Z - ,  .  Donahue  &  Coe,  Inc.  announce  j 

M _ 1  1 _ J  r* _  St.  Louis,  Jan.  5-Firemen  who  an-  Among  AdvertlSmg  Folks  Ae  appointment  of  Runra  Choate  and  — 

lMuui0Cl  Dy  *i©Cl  v^xOSS  swered  an  alarm  at  the  dress  shop  of  James  J.  Maloney  as  vice-presidenli.  _ , 

The  American  Red  Cross  has  ap-  Ralph  Bolozky  here  last  Nov.  3  re-  LYNDON  O.  BROWN  hM  been  ap-  James  A.  Rasley,  Jr.,  of  Chicago  W 

pointed  a  National  Advisory  Commit-  ported  back  that  Ae  only  flames  they  pointed  vice-president  in  charge  of  has  joined  the  staff  of  Cary-Ains- 


tee  on  Advertising,  made  up  of  repre-  found  were  in  a  slightly  overheated  Lord  &  Thomas’  marketing,  media  and  worth,  Inc.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  adve^ 


sentatives  of  all  advertising  interests,  furnace.  Yet  according  to  a  warrant  research  division. 

The  hmction  of  the  committee  will  be  on  file  here  charging  false,  deceptive  ^  associate 

to  act  throughout  the  war  as  counsel  and  misleading  advertising,  Bolozky  Professor  of  mar- 
to  the  Red  Cross  in  all  advertising  three  days  later  ran  advertisements  and  ad- 

matters,  to  co-ordinate  the  various  in  small  community  newspapers  stat-  vertising  at 
advertising  requirements  and  to  plan  ing  that  a  $10,000  stock  had  to  be  sold  Northwestern 
and  operate  continuotis  advertising  at  once  because  of  fire.  Bolozky  was  University  and 
campaigns  to  be  underwritten  by  pub-  released  on  $500  bond  returnable  been  asso- 

lishers,  broadcasters,  billposters  and  Jan.  14  in  the  Court  of  Criminal  Cor-  dated  with  the 
advertisers.  rection.  The  offense  is  a  misdemeanor.  Chicago  office  of 

Membership  of  the  committee  is  as  The  warrant  was  issued  on  complaint  the  Lord  & 
follows:  Chairman  C.  D.  Newell,  presi-  of  the  Better  Business  Bureau  of  St.  Thomas  advertis- 
dent,  Newell-&nmett  Company;  out-  Louis.  tng  agency  as 

door,  Frank  Hopkins,  president.  Out-  ■  marketing  and 

door  Bureau;  radio,  Neville  Miller  $7  SQQ  Judgment  research  direc-  L.  O.  Brown 

president.  National  Association  of  ^  ^  tor. 

Broadcasters;  motion  pictures,  Francis  AgOUlSt  DOVld  MuniO  Chester  Bowles,  chairman  of  Ben 
Harmon,  vice-chairman,  Committee  Three  judgments  were  directed  *  ®°wles,  Ir 


tising  agency,  to  take  charge  of  me.  i 
chanical  production  and  assist  in  tht  | 
copy  department.  ' 

Ralph  J.  Gleason,  formerly  of  tla  | 
news  staff  of  Printers’  Ink  has  be«j 
appointed  CBS  trade  news  editoi 
He  succeeds  Robert  S.  Gerdy,  wh 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Office  of  th 
Co-ordinator  of  Information. 

Jefferson  Kaye  Wood  has  joinei 
Buchanan  &  Company,  Los  Angelei 
as  account  executive.  Wood,  a  nativi 
of  San  Francisco,  was  formerly  mer¬ 
chandising  manager  of  Roos  Bros.  d» 
partment  store  of  that  city,  and  re¬ 
cently  was  engaged  in  the  advertisin; 


ton  &  Bowles,  Inc.,  has  been  granted  Los  Angeles,  operating  hi 


on  War  Activities  for  the  Motion  Pic-  agaC^jDard^A  Munr^  publXer  of  T  """"T  w  K 

tore  Industry;  national  magazines,  W,  Snace  &  Time  week°v^advertMnE  six  weeks  to  three  months,  to  set  up  Harold  J.  Warner  has  b^  ap- 

R  Eaton,  publisher,  American  Homes;  ^e  newsletter!  this  w^k  by  Justicf  ^  CfieM  cToVSb  ®  Fof^VZ 

farm  papers,  Graham  Patterson,  presi-  j  Sidney  Bernstein  in  Manhattan  Su-  vears  haa  haan  an  aaamm 

dent.  Farm  Jourvid;  advertisers  and  prgme  Court  after  trial  of  the  action  ,  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborne.  4!^ 

advisory,  P.  L.  Thomson,  president,  |qj.  u^el  damages  before  him.  The  announced  this  week  that  the  execuUve  of  the  Whitney-Graham  Ca. 

Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  and  awarded  each  of  the  plaintiffs  staff  forming  to  expand  the  func- 

public  relations  director,  Western  $2,500  and  costs.  The  plaintiffs  were  San  Francisco  office  will 

Electric  Co.  .  .  ^  Isaac  W.  Digges,  an  attorney,  Henry  inc’ude  five  new  members  recently 

Advertising  agencies  plannmg  and  p  Bristol,  president  of  Bristol-Myers  added  to  its  staff.  C.  H.  Ferguson,  UlinOlS  Vn^niTCU 
operation  wUl  be  directed  by  Bruce  Co,  and  Lee  H.  Bristol,  vice-presi-  formerly  BBDO  account  represents-  ■Ranxawci  Crrmrirrirm 
Barton,  chairman  of  board.  Batten,  tive  in  Minneapolis  has  been  shifted  V^UlXX^Ul^Xl 

Barton,  Durstine  and  Osborn;  Ray-  According  to  the  cmnplaints  of  the  Francisco  to  serve  as  account  Chicago,  Jan.  5 — Three  years  age 

mond  Rubicam,  chairman,  executive  three  plaintiffs,  Munro  published  mat-  executive  on  the  new  Standard  Oil  of  J.  L.  Bevan  issued  a  declaration  e 

committee.  Young  and  Rubicam;  Gil-  ter  which  was  false  and  derogatory  California  account.  J.  G.  Mothfral  business  policy  to  mark  his  takiq 

bert  Kinney,  vice-president  and  treas-  to  them  in  the  issue  of  Space  &  Time  ^*11  serve  as  assistant  account  execu-  office  as  president  of  the  Illinois  Cea 

urer,  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.;  B.  B.  dated  Nov.  4,  1940.  Bristol-Myers  Co.  Mangan,  former  advertis-  tral  System.  Today,  Mr.  Bevan  re 

Geyer.  president,  Geyer,  Cornell  and  described  as  engaged  in  the  nation-  manager  of  George  Belsey  Co.,  stated  the  railroad’s  policy  in  tenii 
Newell;  Harrison  Atwood,  vice-presi-  ^jdg  gaig  and  distribution  of  proprie-  Ltd.,  of  Los  Angeles,  has  been  named  of  war  and  his  statement  marked  th 
dent,  McCann-Erickson;  R  A.  Batten,  tary  medicines,  drug  products,  cos-  promotion  director.  New  field  repre-  start  of  the  Illinois  Central’s  22b 

president,  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son;  and  metics  and  soa^.  sentatives  include  Milton  Burnham,  year  of  monthly  institutional  newi 

Arthur  Kudner,  president,  Arthur  jjj  gjj  opinion.  Justice  Bernstein  fonnerly  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  paper  advertisements  in  approxi 

Kudner,  Inc.  sai^  “^ile  Ae  plaintiffs  testified  to  U.  R.  Creamer,  fonnerly  with  mately  480  dailies  and  weeklies. 

n  TNTMI  Oa.  J  mental  distress  and  humiUation  Raymond  Morgan  Co.,  Hollywood.  Thus,  in  war  as  well  as  peace,  th 

rirll^GA  Will  i^niCly  that  they  suffered  as  a  result  of  the  ^®  media  direction  will  be  headed  Illinois  Central  continues  its  sucoesi 

Wm*  publication,  their  reputations  and  oy  Fred  W.  Meyer,  previously  con-  fui  newspaper  public  relations  ad 

”  USSlXiy  standings  in  the  business  or  profes-  nected  with  Dan  Miner  Co.,  Los  An-  vertising  program.  While  no  definh 

One  of  the  many  questions  for  dis-  gional  world  in  which  they  moved  C.  M.  Oehler,  Western  re-  theme  has  been  determined  for  1941 

cusston  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  ^g^e  so  high  that  the  injuries  in-  search  director  for  BBDO  will  take  it  i,  understood  the  I-C  plans  t 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Awocia-  flirted  upon  them  by  the  dissemina-  charge  of  field  surveys  and  Al  Reinert  stress  the  importance  of  railroads  1 
tlon  will  be  whether  stores,  dunng  q£  t^g  jjjjgij  c^^not  be  regarded  from  BBDO’s  Minneapolis  office  will  the  nation’s  first  line  of  defense, 
the  months  just  ahead,  should  think  gg  substantial.  The  compensatory  assist  with  art  direction.  T.  H.  DaLON,  year-in-and-year-out  ^ort 

in  terms  of  semi-institutlonal  or  theme  damages  which  the  law  provides  for  of  Minneapolis,  will  serve  as  a  writer  ^  larcest  camnaia 

advertising  to  replac^e  <^^t  sell-  ^gy  therefore  not  be  substantial.  on  the  account.  sponsoiJd  by  a  railroad  but  it 

ing  of  merchandiTO.  meeting  will  -But  they  are  clearly  entitled  to  ad-  William  H.  Kearns,  vice-president  the  oldest  continuous  program  in  tl 
be  held  at  the  Hotel  Heniwylvaiua,  ditional  exemplary  damages  as  pun-  of  H.  W.  Kastor  &  Sons  Advertising  field.  It  was  started  when  the  rai 
New  Yorit,  Jan.  12  to  16.  ishment  for  the  defendant  to  deter  Co.,  Chicago,  has  been  named  general  roads  resumed  operations  under  toe 

for  study  is  how  sto^  hjn,  g^d  others  from  committing  like  manager  of  the  agency’s  New  York  ©wn  financial  responsibility  in  S« 
can  sell  toe  public  on  the  necessity  ©ffenses  in  the  future,  and  to  vindi-  office.  For  the  past  three  years,  Mr.  tember,  1920,  following  toe  last  Won 
of  the  various  restrictions,  made  ad-  gg^g  pubn©  decency,  and,  in  the  cir-  Kearns  has  been  closely  associated  War. 
visable  if  not  absolutely  necessary  by  ©umstances,  such  additional  damages  with  the  Procter  &  Gamble  account 
government  rationing  edicte.  must  be  substantial.  for  the  Kastor  agency. 

The  opening  session  will  f®®^  "Pursuant  to  the  stipulation  entered  Charles  C.  Hicks,  former  newspa-  Campaigns  and  AccOUntS 

toe  .theme  of  sales  promotion  budgets  g^  ^le  commencement  of  toe  trial,  perman  and  recently  identified  with - - 

1  i  ',.  ®  separate  judgment  is  directed  to  be  the  radio  industry  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  GENERAL  FOODS  COUP,  took  100( 

®  ,  .■/  entered  in  favor  of  each  of  the  sev-  ^gg  been  named  resident  manager  of  line  space  in  newspapers  in  12  mai 

Goods  Co,  of  Kansas  City,  and  gral  plaintiffs  and  against  the  de-  Stack-Goble  Advertising  Agency,  De-  kets  this  week  to  run  an  institution 

of  toe  sales  promotion  division  fg^dant  in  toe  sum  of  $2,500  ”  troit.  ad  saying  that  the  company  is  eag< 


I 


dEc^ion  ^^^lu^’°"sh^^d^the  T^rriltr  PAfiicfmw  Promotion  of  Harry  S.  Pearson  to  f®  accept  toe  challenge  of  keeping  ti 

advertising  dollar  rise  in  direct  ratio  ^  vice-president  of  toe  Pacific  National  properly  nourished  in  wi 

to  sales,  or  should  it  be  pegged,  or  With  JOD  LuieS  Advertismg  Agency  has  been  an-  t“"®- 

reduced?  How  can  stores  develop  a  Cleveland,  O.,  Jan.  2-The  adver-  r®'^®®®*;  by  Wm.  H.  Horsley,  pres-  Accident  and  Casualty  Insui^ 
sound  plan  on  advertising  and  pub-  tising  department  of  the  Cleveland  J?®"*  of  the  company  Pearson  has  ^witoerland  has  ap^int* 

Ucity  expense  during  this  war  period?  press  announced  today  that  it  had  associated  with  the  agency  smee  Ha^  A.  Berk,  Inc.  to  direct  its  ad 

How  can  the  budget  be  made  flexible  joined  the  growing  list  of  daily  pub-  as  production  director.  vertismg. 

enough  to  take  care  of  possible  in-  lications  which  refuse  advertising  Robert  M.  S.  ^Valker  has  resigned  Irma  Coleman  Corporation,  Phili 
creases  in  labor  costs,  material  costs,  designed  to  lure  defense  workers  as  executive  vice-president  of  Wads-  delphia,  manufacturers  of  cosmetic 
linage  rate  increases,  or  toe  posabil-  to  jobs  outside  their  normal  home  worth  &  Walker,  New  York,  to  be-  announces  the  appointment  of  Atkis 
ity  of  higher  costs  in  public  relations?  areas.  come  associated  with  Roy  S.  Durstine,  Ksmett  Co,  of  toe  same  city,  to  has 

■  For  toe  duration,  the  Press  will  not  I®®-  advertising  account.  The  con 

NEW  RAZOR  BLADE  permit  out-of-town  defense  concerns  Robert  G.  Silbar,  assistant  sales  P®®y  produces  a  complete  beauty  lis 

American  Safety  Razor  Corporation  to  advertise  in  the  Press  for  skilled  promotion  manager  of  Chrysler  Sales  ®f  ®reams,  powders,  lotions  and  pel 
is  using  full  pages  in  toe  leading  workers  from  Cleveland.  Harry  G.  Division,  Chrysler  Corp,  Detroit,  has 

we^y  national  magazines  to  intro-  Kahlert,  classified  advertising  man-  resigned  to  join  toe  public  relations  Gray  &  Rogers,  Philadelphia,  b 
duce  its  new  Star  double-edge  blade  ager  for  toe  Press,  said  the  action  staff  of  toe  Michigan  Coimcil  of  De-  b^n  appointed  to  handle  the  advei 
which  will  fit  all  standard  double-  "which  will  cost  considerable  thou-  fense,  Lansing,  Mich.  He  has  been  a  tising  account  of  W.  C.  Hamilton 
edge  razors.  The  newspaper  schedule  sands  of  dollars  in  revenue,”  was  correspondent  for  Editor  &  Publisher  Sons,  Miquon,  Pa.,  manufacturers  1 
has  not  yet  been  annoimced.  strictly  voluntary.  for  10  years.  (Continued  on  page  41) 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

N-  Y.  Stores  Give  Space 
To  Defense  Stamps 


of  tlM 


By  WARREN  L.  BASSETT 

as  be«djHOW  NEWSPAPER  advertising  can 
editoi' 

lY,  wh 
of  th 


be  mobilized  in  a  worthy  cause  was 
graphically  shown  in  New  York  on 
New  Year’s  Day  when  the  majority 
of  the  retail  advertisers  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  newspapers,  the  Times,  Herald 
Tribune,  News  and  Mirror,  devoted  the 
bulk  of  their  space  to  an  appeal  to  the 
1  public  to  buy  defense  stamps.  Ad- 
'vertisements  which  did  not  emphasize 
Ae  stamps  were  in  the  minority. 

Public  response  to  the  campaign 
vas  described  as  ‘tremendous”  by  Wil¬ 
liam  M.  Hohnes,  president  of  Bonwit 
Teller,  and  chairman  of  the  drive  com¬ 
mittee. 

Praised  by  Morgeathaa 

Conceived  and  executed  by  the  re- 
Jtail  division  of  the  Greater  New  York 
’Defense  Savings  Staff,  the  campaign 
has  received  the  praise  of  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Henry  Morgenthau. 
The  plan  aims  to  increase  public  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  war  effort  by  pro- 
friding  convenient  facilities  for  the  pur- 
of  defense  savings  stamps  and 

iMnds. 

This  was  no  “t.g-line”  cooperation. 
The  entire  space  usually  devoted  to 

_ _  product  advertising  was  utilized  by 

ui  tern  §the  cooperating  stores  to  promote  the 
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Better  Late  Than  Never 

As  ret  I  havs  not  sold  a  piano  to 
Prssident  Roosevelt,  Hitler,  Mussolini. 
Stalin  or  Winston  Churchill.  But — 
when  they  hear  the  Hardman  tone 
there  will  be  “music"  in  their  hearts 
and  peace  will  be  declared. 

SAMUEL  ORR 

SM  Washlnston  st.  Newark.  N.  1. 
Open  Bvenlnts. 


Reno  Idea  Sold  10  Pages 
IN  RENO,  NEV.,  the  State  Journal  re¬ 
cently  sold  a  series  of  10  full-page 
advertisements  on  electrical  appliances 
and  various  other  product  lines.  Tie- 
ing  in  with  the  copy  were  window 
stickers  for  merchants  in  outlying 
towns.  The  paper  also  provided  a  big 
street  banner.  The  copy,  shown  on 
this  page,  sponsored  by  37  local  firms, 
answered  these  questions;  “How 
About  Quality?”  “How  About  Terms?” 
and  “How  Much  Merchandise  Is  In 
Reno?” 

Commenting  on  the  series,  R.  R. 
Allbaugh,  business  manager  said: 

“It  is  a  city-wide  venture  to  help 
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sale  of  defense  bonds. 

Quick  praise  to  Mr.  Holmes  came 
Ifrom  Mr.  Morgenthau.  He  said: 

Delighted  with  the  New  York 
Imoming  newspapers.  Please  convey 
_  |to  your  committee  my  congratulations 
sxicoes  sand  thanks. 

Ions  ad  1  Mr.  Holmes  asserted  that  the  retail 


This  is  a  sample  of  the  unorthodox  method 
of  newspaper  advertising  used  by  Samuel 
Orr  for  25  years,  to  sell  pianos — 8  recently 
— while  most  people  still  claim  you  can't 
give  pianos  away. 

helped  him  sell  pianos — eight  in  a  re¬ 
cent  week — for  25  years. 

How  unorthodox  is  his  advertising 
policy  may  be  gleaned  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  gem  which  appeared  as  a 
classified  ad  in  the  Nexoark  (N.  J.) 

Sunday  Call,  as  follows: 

“Better  Late  Than  Never" 

“As  yet  I  have  not  sold  a  piano  to  _  _ _ _ 

President  Roosevelt,  nor  to  Hitler,  business  along  and  acquaint  the  public  Worth  Clark,  isolationist  until  Japan 

Mussolini,  Stalin  or  Winston  Church-  ^jth  the  facts  as  presented  in  the  copy  invaded  Pearl  Harbor,  was  chairman 

ill.  But — when  they  hear  the  Hard-  of  the  ad.  The  copy  is  changed  each  of  the  investigating  group.  He  has 

man  tone  there  will  be  music  in  their  week  to  fit  the  particular  line  of  mer-  notified  Senator  Burton  K.  Wheeler 

hearts  and  peace  will  be  restored.”  chandise.  chairman  of  the  Interstate  commerce 

Samuel  Orr  whites  all  his  own  copy  “The  stickers  are  used  on  the  win-  committee,  that  many  of  the  subjects 
and  strives  to  tie  up  each  ad  with  an  dows  around  town  and  smaller  ones  on  marked  for  inquiry  have  become  moot 

packages  as  they  go  out  of  the  stores. 

Hie  slogan,  “Reno  Delivers  the  Goods,’ 

Ls  also  used  as  the  cut-off  rule  be- 


electric  appliances,  jewelry,  shoes, 
mens  and  womens  clothing,  automo¬ 
biles,  etc.” 

Auto  Dealers  Take  Space 
IN  IOWA  CITY,  lA.,  the  alert  staff  of 
the  Press-Citizen  sold  a  six-column, 
page  deep  ad  to  automobile  dealers 
and  independent  repair  shops  under 
the  title  “We’ll  Keep  You  Rolling." 
Copy  gave  a  list  of  “Don’ts”  designed 
to  save  tires  and  parts,  and  announced 
a  new  budget  plan  to  handle  needed 
repairs.  W.  T.  Hageboeck  is  general 
manager  of  the  Press-Citizen. 

Chiropodist  Tells  His  Story 

NEW  LINAGE:  Longview  (Tex.) 

Daily  News,  R.  M.  Anderson,  man- 
ager,  recently  decided  that  very  few 
people  know  what  a  chiropodist  does, 
pie  paper  induced  Dr.  H.  A.  Gerberd- 
ing  to  take  a  series  of  advertisements, 
one  of  which  is  shown  here,  to  explain 
that  a  chiropodist  is  merely  a  foot 
doctor. 

Says  Mr.  Anderson:  “The  first  cus¬ 
tomer  came  to  the  office  before  5  p.m. 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  first  ad.  The 
paper  came  out  at  3: 45.  The  following 
day  he  had  eight  new  patients,  and 
the  next  day  seven.” 

Perhaps  other  newspapers  can  per¬ 
suade  local  chiropodists  to  tell  their 
story, 

DROP  MOVIE  PROBE 

Washington,  D,  C.,  Jan.  5— The 
&nate  investigation  into  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  anti-Axis  propaganda  by 
means  of  moving  pictures  and  radio 
has  been  abandoned.  Senator  D. 


important  local,  state  or  national  top 
ical  event.  Political  campaigns,  the 
r'defi^  jfctore  promotion  will  continue  “for  the  European  conflict,  the  New  Deal  and 
for  1941  duration”  and  that  he  expects  New  even  a  corner-stone  laying,  have  all  tween  stories  in  the  paper  each  d^. 
plans  t  lYork’s  campaign  to  serve  as  a  model  been  used  with  success  to  accelerate  \  big  street  banner  is  also  carrying 
Iroads  I  i*or  the  rest  of  the  country.  piano  sales.  His  Labor  Day  ad,  for 

'ense  IT  From  another  source  it  was  learned  example,  read: 

"  .  Labor  Day 

“Everybody  works  but  father.  He 
just  takes  down  the  screens,  washes 


effnrt  tf^t  the  Thiusday  morning  edition  of 
amnaifi  York  Times  in  which  the  in- 

if  i^nit  Wtitutional  advertisements  were  car- 
U  IS  au  ,  _ ,J  ,  «kwe^i«cyk/\ii 


xt  uied,  would  be  distributed  throughout  the  windows,  rakes  up  the  leaves  and  ual  ads  of  the  merchants  as  they  rim 
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country  to  show  how  the  New  bums  ’em  up,  cleans  out  the  furnace, 
ork  City  campaign  was  worked  out.  washes  the  car,  drives  the  kids  to 
It  was  pointed  out  by  drive  officials  school,  goes  for  the  groceries,  takes 
Ijthat  retail  stores  as  yet  cannot  make  the  dog  out  to  show  him  the  trees,  then 
pirect  sales  of  defense  savings  bonds,  just  loafs  aroimd  with  nothing  to  do 


Iphia,  hi 
he  advei 


the  slogan  across  one  of  our  main 
streets. 

“The  campaign  is  meeting  with  much 
approval  of  all  concerned.  Small  cuts 
of  the  slogan  are  also  used  in  individ- 


daily. 

“Merchandise  being  covered  in¬ 
cludes:  building  materials,  furniture. 


l^d  are  using  instead  a  special  financ- 
flng  technique  to  accommodate  custom- 
jpn.  These  stores,  through  their  credit 
departments,  have  set  themselves  up 
^  order-takers  and  have  been  sup¬ 
plied  with  application  blanks  by  the 
efense  savings  staff  for  New  York 
>tate. 

The  customer  then  fills  in  the  appli- 
bation  and  pays  by  cash  or  check.  The 
Application  and  money  are  forwarded 
JU)  the  store’s  bank  and,  in  due  course, 
Icer^cates  are  sent  to  the  buyers  by 
Registered  mail. 

|Flain  Simple-Mindedness? 

I  DON’T  KNOW  whether  you’d  call 
it  wit  or  just  plain  simple-minded- 
hess,  but  just  the  same,  my  system  of 
pewspaper  advertising  has  been  sell¬ 
ing  pianos  for  me  for  25  years,  while 


until  the  next  day. 

“All  we  do  is  sell  pianos.  There  is 
no  work  attached  to  this  because  we 
offer  such  good  values,  they  speak  for 
themselves.  Hartman  Peck,  Shon- 
inger  and  others.  Open  evening.” 

“Sure  I  write  all  my  own  ads,”  Sam 
Orr  reflects,  “and  they  keep  selling 
pianos,  too.  People  read  them,  then 
they  come  into  the  store,  look  around, 
decide  its  a  reliable  place  and  buy  a 
piano.  Some  folks  are  saying  that 
business  has  been  bad  and  that  you 
can’t  give  pianos  away,  but  I  sold 
eight  of  them  last  week.” 

At  72,  Samuel  Orr  is  still  in  harness, 
directing  his  own  business  unassisted. 
Sprite,  alert,  he  reaches  his  store 
at  8  a.m.  and  closes  it  at  10  p.m. 

‘I  propose  to  be  religious,”  he  will 
tell  you,  “but  I  never  hesitate  to  sell 
a  piano,  by  appointment,  on  Sunday 
morning,  if  they  have  the  cash.  1  be¬ 
lieve  in  being  an  honest  man  all  seven 


Eiost  folks,  in  the  last  ten  years, 
aven’t  been  able  to  give  ’em  away.” 

The  quotes  belong  to  Samuel  Orr,  - „  — - - 

72-year-old  piano  retailer  located  at  days  of  the  week.  I  love  many,  trust 
ne  save  jqq  Washington  Street,  Newark,  N.  J,  few  and  paddle  my  own  canoe.  My 
umroM  wjjose  imorthodox  method  of  con-  ^eatest  sin  has  been  moderation  even 
‘  Jsistent  newspaper  advertising,  has  in  work." 

41) 
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A  CHIROPODIST  .  .  . 


T*  Put  It  in  Evtfy  Day  Langnaga  .  .  . 

A  CHIROPODIST  Is  a  FOOT  DOCTOR 

Ht  REMOVES  ... 


COME  w  TODAY  for 

FREE  EXAMINATION  owl  CONSULTATION 

Dr.H.A.Geriienlii^ 

Otp^aM  Ipew  Dmmpi  rmmam 


Dr.  Garbardmg's  Copy 


since  the  outbreak  of  war,  and  that 
others  are  too  controversial  for  ex¬ 
amination  imder  existing  conditiono. 

PEEBLES  NAMED 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  5— Leighton 
H.  Peebles  has  been  appointed  di¬ 
rector  of  the  communications  brands 
of  the  Office  of  Production  Manage¬ 
ment  and  will  operate  in  close  liaisoa 
with  the  Defense  Communicatioiw 
Board  in  drafting  plans  for  handling 
material  needs  for  the  communications 
industries — radio,  telegraph  and  tele¬ 
phone.  Mr.  Peebles  was  a  deputy  ad¬ 
ministrator  of  the  National  Recovery 
Administration.  He  has  served  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commissioo. 

PERRY  NAMED 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  6— Appoint¬ 
ment  of  Jennings  Perry,  editor  of  the 
Nashville  Tennessean,  to  membership 
on  the  textile  committee  to  recom¬ 
mend  a  minimum  wage  in  the  textile 
industry,  has  been  announced  by  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Division,  Department 
of  Labor. 

RAISES  RATES 

The  Oil  City  (Pa.)  Blizzard  and 
Derrick  maintaining  its  carrier  price 
of  3  cents  has  announced  effective 
Jan.  5  increases  in  mail  rates  to  50 
cents  monthly  and  $6  yearly  and  in 
carrier  rates  to  18  cents  weekly  and 
78  cents  monthly. 

NAMES  ‘SPECIAL' 

The  Lynn  (Mass.)  Daily  Evening 
Item  has  appointed  as  its  national  ad¬ 
vertising  representatives  Small,  Brewer 
tc  Kent,  Inc.,  effective  Feb.  1. 
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Teachers  of  Journalism 
Discuss  War  Problems 


“Peace  is  indis^nsable,  but  it  must  of  the  Rochester  Democrat-Chroidelt, 
be  achieved  by  international  coopera-  asserted.  He  explained  how  it  wmII 
tion,”  he  pointed  out,  urging  that  edi-  possible  to  cover  much  territory 


Douglass  Miller  of  Syracuse  Elected  in 
Des  Moines  to  Head  Association  . . .  Dr.  Gregory 
Mason/  N.  Y.  U.*  Is  Vice-President 


WAR  PROBLEIMS  relating  to  the 
teadiing  of  joiunalism  occupied  the 
major  attention  of  members  of  the 
American  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Joiimalism  at  their  28th  convention 
in  Das  Idaines,  la.,  Dec.  29  and  30. 

With  102  delegates  registered  from 
Maine  to  California  and  Florida  to 
Idaho,  the  association  was  able  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  cross-section  of  what  the  na¬ 
tion’s  colleges  and  universities  are 
doing  to  cooperate  in  the  country’s 
participation  in  the  war. 

New  president  of  the  teachers’  group 
is  Douglass  W.  Miller,  assistant  to  the 
dean.  School  of  Journalism,  Syracuse 
University;  Dr.  Gregory  Mason,  chair- 
nvan  of  the  department  of  journalism. 
New  York  University,  was  elected 
vice-president,  and  Dr.  Norval  Neil 
Luxon,  Ohio  State  University,  was  re¬ 
elected  secretary-treasurer. 

Ceoperotioa  is  Schools 
Cooperation  with  other  departments 
on  their  home  campuses  in  the  setting 
up  and  teaching  of  courses  on  the 
history  and  backgroimd  of  national¬ 
ism  and  the  press  in  Latin-American 
countries,  Japan,  Russia,  and  the 
European  continent  was  suggested  by 
several  speakers  including  Dr.  Greg¬ 
ory  Mason,  chairman  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  journalism.  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity;  Dr,  Ralph  D.  Casey,  director. 
School  of  Journalism,  University  of 
Minnesota;  Dr.  Ralph  O.  Nafziger, 
School  of  Journalism,  University  of 
Minnesota,  now  on  leave  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  studying  international 
communications,  and  others. 

An  afternoon  session  on  Monday 
was  devoted  to  thi-  and  other  prob¬ 
lems  arising  in  connection  with  the 
war  after  delegates  heard  Gideon 
Seymour,  editorial  writer,  Minneapo¬ 
lis  Star-Journal,  discuss  “Government 
and  Press;  An  Editor’s  Viewpoint.” 

Max  R  Grossman,  chairman,  de¬ 
partment  of  journalism,  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity,  who  had  visited  Washington 
on  his  way  to  the  convention,  acted 
as  chairman  of  the  war  problems  ses¬ 
sion.  Grossman  reported  that  the 
Federal  Office  of  Education  was  in¬ 
terested  in  “bringing  the  colleges  and 


Maine,  spoke  Monday  afternoon  on 
“Covering  the  Next  Peace  Confer¬ 
ence,”  calling  for  a  free  world-wide 
circulation  of  Armistice  terms  at  the 
close  of  the  present  war  so  that  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  totalitarian  countries  may 
begin  the  process  of  democratic  self- 
education  by  which  they  form  free 
judgments  based  on  facts.  He  also 
asked  for  impartial  treatment  of  all 
newspaper  and  press  associations  at 
the  next  peace  conference. 

Greeted  by  W.  S.  Rupe,  publisher 
of  the  Ames  Daily  Tribune,  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Iowa  Daily  I^ess  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  delegates  later  heard  W.  W. 
Waymack,  editorial  page  editor  of  the 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune,  de¬ 
scribe  his  technique  of  handling  an 
editorial  page  in  his  talk,  “Editorial 
Pages:  A  Case  History.” 

Des  Moines  publishing  organiza¬ 
tions  entertained  AATJ  delegates  at 
luncheon  and  dinner  Monday.  The 
Meredith  Publishing  Company  was 
host  at  a  luncheon. 

Woyaiaek  Toostmastar 

Four  executives  of  the  Register  and 
Tribune  organization  spoke  at  the 
dinner  at  which  Mr.  Waymack  was 
toastmaster.  Kenneth  MacDonald, 
managing  editor;  W.  A.  Cordingly, 
circulation  manager;  Forrest  Geneva, 
advertising  manager,  and  Edmund 
Linehan,  program  director  of  KSO 
and  KRNT,  discussed  their  areas  of 
interest  and  answered  questions  in  an 
hour’s  open  forum  which  followed 
their  tallu. 

On  Tuesday  noon  the  AATJ  dele¬ 
gates  held  a  joint  luncheon  with  the 
Des  Moines  Advertising  Club  at  which 
Dr.  Curtis  D.  MacDougall,  of  the 
Medill  School  of  Journalism,  North¬ 
western  University,  spoke  on  “How 
to  Read  a  Newspaper  in  Wartime.” 

A  series  of  nine  round  table  dis- 


tors  must  prepare  the  people  for 
sacrifices  of  which  they  now  have 
no  idea. 

Seymour  declared  that  before  the 
government  accepts  newspapers  as 
vehicles  of  public  opinion,  the  papers 
must  identify  themselves  more  close¬ 
ly  with  public  interest.  He  urged 
upon  the  teachers  the  necessity  of 
turning  out  graduates  aware  of  the 
social  and  economic  problems  facing 
the  world. 

Dean  Kenneth  E.  Olson,  Medill 
School  of  Journalism,  Northwestern 
University,  reminded  the  teachers  that 
they  still  had  an  obligation  to  their 
students  and  to  the  press  as  well  as 
to  the  government  in  the  present  crisis. 


usmg  transportation  systems  if  ex. 
perts  routed  salesmen’s  calls  eadi 
day. 

Julius  H.  Schmitt,  of  the  New  Yorkf 
Times,  described  meUiods  of  utilizn^i 
the  telephone  from  a  suburban  pobt 
to  cover  a  wide  area  around  it 

Several  speakers  pointed  out  fin 
relationship  between  classified  adver¬ 
tising  and  public  morale. 

“Priorities,  taxes  and  inflation  wiD 
harm  classified  advertising  less  tluo 
other  forms  of  advertising,”  Loyal 
Phillips,  of  Parish-Phillips  Service, 
Miami,  Fla.,  asserted. 

Aid  fe  Morale 

“In  the  case  of  some  London  news-i 
papers,”  he  remarked,  “classified  ad- 


At  the  close  of  the  convention  me  vertising  accounts  for  three-fourfiai 


group  passed  a  resolution  regarding 
the  relationship  of  the  press  to  the 
war.  The  resolution  is: 

“Resolved:  That  the  present  war 
emergency  requires  from  the  press  of 
this  democracy  the  greatest  possible 
service,  and  that  this  service  will  be 
possible  only  if  the  press  remains 
aggressively  free,  critical  and  infor¬ 
mative. 

“While  the  proper  furtherance  of 
the  military  and  naval  effort  inevi¬ 
tably  requires  a  certain  minimum  of 
censorship,  nevertheless  the  charac- 


of  their  total  linage.  Classified  adi 
have  a  tremendous  share  in  main-' 
taining  a  high  public  morale  on  thi 
home  front  and  also  in  keeping  up  $ 
high  standard  of  living.” 

Felix  S.  Towle,  executive  secretaifj 
of  the  ANCAM,  said,  “The  actual  wm 
may  be  over  next  year  or  sooner,  bat 
unrest  and  adjustment  will  take  muck 
longer.  Throughout  the  war  yeaa 
and  their  aftermath  classified  adve» 
tising  will  play  an  increasingly  im¬ 
portant  part  in  helping  people  to  fil 
their  needs  and  adjust  themselves  k 


teristic  liberalism  of  democracy  should  constantly  changing  conditions.” 


extend  to  governmental  treatment  of 
the  press,  even  in  a  time  of  war.” 


Forecast  Changes 
In  Character 
Of  Classified  Ads 


New  York-New  England 
Group  Told  of 
War's  Effects 


Tremendous  changes  in  the  char¬ 
acter  and  content  of  classified  adver¬ 
tising  were  forecast  by  authorities  ad¬ 
dressing  the  meeting  of  the  New  York 
and  New  England  Departmental,  As¬ 
sociation  of  Newspaper  Classified 


missions  occupied  time  of  the  dele-  aj  »»  j  j 

-u Z  Z.  Advertismg  Managers,  Monday  and 

A  byT?™Ur^r,X 

topic  discussion  leaders,  the  main  ",  * 

headings  of  these  round  tables  and 
their  leaders  follow: 

“Non-Professional  and  Pre-Profes¬ 
sional  Journalism  Courses,”  Rueul  R. 

Barlow,  University  of  Illinois;  "Are 


Typical  were  the  observations  of 
Clinton  S.  Young,  president  of  the 
Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Real  Estate 
Board,  who  indicated  that  the  entire 
character  of  classified  real  estate  ads 


Bradford  Wyckoff,  promotion  maa-j 
ager  of  the  Troy  R^ord  Newspapet^j 
said  newspaper  promotion  must  nd 
only  become  more  forceful  because  k 
must  produce  greater  results  un< 
increasing  limitations  but  must  at  tia 
same  time  promote  and  maintain  finj 
interest  of  the  nation.  He  sugges 
promotion  in  a  lighter  vein,  wiil 
greater  use  of  humor  as  an  aid  k 
maintaining  public  morale. 

“Use  care  in  the  selection  of  em¬ 
ployes  to  fill  vacancies,”  Norton 
Cole,  of  the  Syracuse  Post  Standat^l 
warned  members.  He  reminded  thi 
that  many  persons  hired  as  fill-ia 
during  the  last  war  had  never  ds- 
veloped  into  satisfactory  workers  bd 
were  still  on  payrolls. 

Porsoanol  !■  War  TImo 

Frank  L.  York,  business  manager  d 
the  Troy  Record  Newspapers,  al» 
discussed  the  problem  of  personnel  hj 
war-time,  and  declared  that  a  nevnh 
paper’s  investment  in  sales  trainiogi 
and  the  responsibility  sales  represen- i 
tatives  bore  for  the  newspaper’s  repu-i 
tation  and  standing  was  so  great  thitj 
he  believed  it  was  better  to  go  along 
with  a  curtailed  force  rather  than  to' 


the  universities  to  the  people  through  Journalism  Graduates  Well  Prepared  would  change  abruptly  because  the  attempt  to  maintain  it  at  normal  sia 


lectures  and  defense  jourses.” 

Courses  on  the  value  of  democracy, 
basic  causes  of  the  war,  and  analysis 
of  propaganda  were  suggested  as  be¬ 
ing  among  those  upon  which  journal¬ 
ism  teachers  could  well  cooperate  or 
offer  themselves. 

Now  Coortot  Suggested 
Several  teachers  pointed  out  that 
falling  enrollments  in  the  regular 
journalism  curricula  because  of  stu¬ 
dents  being  called  to  army  service, 
a  serious  problem  to  many  institu¬ 
tions  in  the  near  future,  might  well 
be  offset  by  the  offering  of 
courses  filling  governmental  needs  in 
educating  the  American  public  as  a 
whole  to  an  intelligent  understanding 
of  the  aims  and  b^es  of  democracy. 

Additional  influence  of  the  war 
upon  the  program  was  noted  in  the 
brief  report  on  “Research  in  War 
Communications”  made  by  Dr.  Naf¬ 
ziger,  retiring  president  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  in  the  place  of  his  regularly 
soheduled  presidential  address  and  in 
a  round  table  session  Tuesday. 
Reginald  Coggeshall,  University  of 


—For  What?”  Douglass  W.  Miller,  affect  virtually  every  parcel  with  inadequate  workers. 


Syracuse  University;  “Research  and  property  in  the  country 


Research  Methods,”  Dr.  Casey;  “Ad¬ 
vertising  and  Business  Management,” 
E.  Marion  Johnson,  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity;  “Agricultural,  Technical,  and 
Industrial  Journalism,”  Robert  P. 
Crawford,  University  of  Nebraska; 
“Newspaper  Law  in  a  National  Emer¬ 
gency,”  Frederick  S.  Siebert,  director. 


Curtollmont  of  Motoring 

Elaborating  on  this,  he  said  that 
curtailment  of  private  motoring  would 
materially  affect  the  value  of  camps 
and  resort  property  as  well  as  bring 
about  a  return  of  population  to  the 
city.  Restrictions  on  residential  con¬ 
struction  would  force  restoration  of 


School  of  Journalism,  University  of  many  blighted  areas  in  cities.  He 


Walter  F.  Doescher,  of  the  Pough¬ 
keepsie  New  Yorker,  was  awarded  the 
ANCAM  plaque  for  “The  Best  Idea  of 
1941.” 

The  1943  meeting  will  be  held  in 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  and  H.  S.  Theo¬ 
bald,  classified  manager  of  the  Bing¬ 
hamton  Press,  was  named  genenl 
chairman  for  the  session. 


Illinois;  “Public  Reporting  and  Re¬ 
porting  of  Public  Affairs,”  Dr.  Fred¬ 
eric  E.  Merwin,  head,  department  of 
journalism,  Rutgers  University;  “Pic- 
torial  Journalism  and  News  Photog¬ 
raphy,”  A.  Clarence  Smith,  Baylor 
University; 

Charles  L. 

Iowa. 

Crisis  for  Liborolism 


suggested  that  restriction  of  deliver¬ 
ies  would  bring  a  revival  of  neigh¬ 
borhood  stores.  Each  of  these  factors, 
he  said,  would  provide  new  stimulus 
for  classified  linage. 

V.  A.  Pinchbeck,  representing  Rob- 
Radio  and  the  Press,”  ert  R.  Stratton,  of  the  Green  Island 
Sanders,  University  of  plant  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  dis¬ 
cussed  the  bleakness  of  the  automo¬ 
tive  outlook.  The  tremendous  part 


'BUY  A  BOMBER"  DRIVE 


All  Hearst  newspapers  from  coast-  ^ 
to  coast  Jan.  4  launched  a  “Buy  >  k 
Bomber”  campaign  to  raise  funds  as  * 
their  part  in  “Remember  Pearl  Har-  ' 
bor  Week,”  sponsored  nationally  bj  ^ 
Hearst  papers  from  Jan.  4-Jan.  11 
Contributions  to  the  fimd  may  be  de 


The  shadow  of  war  fell  across  the  the  automobile  has  come  to  play  in  ducted  from  federal  income  tax,  ths  \ 


speeches  and  round  table  discussions  our  lives  was  underscored  throughout 
in  almost  every  case.  Mr.  Waymack  virtually  every  discvission. 


told  his  listeners  that  liberalism  is 
facing  the  greatest  crisis  in  history 
and  declared  that  editors  must  make 
the  people  understand  what  the  slo¬ 
gans  of  democracy  really  mean. 


The  problem  of  maintaining  sales 
contacts  in  scattered  territory  with¬ 
out  autos  was  analyzed.  “We  shall 
have  to  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of 
by-gone  days,”  Anthony  T.  Powderly, 


Internal  Revenue  Bureau  has  ruled 
Public  officials  and  leaders  in  al  ' 
walks  of  life  have  lauded  the  “Buy  i  I 
Bomber”  drive  and  thousands  of  dol-  ! 
lars  already  have  been  contributed  b<  j 
newspaper  readers  in  all  parts  of  th  ^ 
country. 
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Uncle  Sam’s  “war  birds”  are  being  made  faster, 
tougher  and  more  durable  than  ever  before.. 
And  now  under  actual  test  they  are  telling  the 
world  that  America  will  attain  and  maintain 
world  domination  in  the  skies. 

Durability  in  the  skies  begins  with  durability  on 
the  ground — in  the  plants  where  the  many  parts 
for  airplanes  are  tooled  and  finished.  Through¬ 
out  the  compact  Cleveland  ^-in-1  market  are 
many  manufacturers  working  24  hours  a  day 
producing  these  important  parts. 

Among  them  is  the  Ohio  Crankshaft  Company 
of  Cleveland,  the  largest  independent  producer 
of  heavy-duty  crankshafts  in  the  United  States. 
2,000  employes  in  their  four  plants  are  produc¬ 
ing  crankshafts  for  scout  cars,  tanks,  naval  en¬ 
gines,  artillery  tractors  and  Diesel  locomotives, 
as  well  as  200-pound  crankshafts  for  Army  and 
Navy  bombers. 

The  increasing  importance  of  the  Qeveland  2- 
in-1  market — one  of  the  foremost  producers  of 
vital  defense  parts,  as  well  as  a  top-spot  retail 
market — is  shown  in  the  figures.  Likewise  is 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  admitted  to  be  the 
prime  medium  for  sales  messages — delivering  as 
it  does,  coverage  in  every  single  one  of  .the  139 
cities  and  towns  in  this  compact  Cleveland 
2-in-l  market. 
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Left :  Automatic  machine 
for  drilling  core  in  crank¬ 
shaft;  (right)  electrical 
induction  unit  brazing 
adaptors  for  shells. 
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The  CLEVELAND 
2-in-l  MARKET 

(1)  Greater  Cleveland 

(2)  2i  Adjacent  Coentles 

•k.  LARGEST  ..<( 
SECOND  LARGEST 

Refoll  Markets  in  Ohio 
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In  the  above  chart,  Greater  Cleveland  and  the  26  neigh¬ 
boring  counties  are  indicated  by  the  two  shaded  bars. 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 


National  representatives,  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc, 


OPM  Printing  Branch 
Names  Consultants 

WASHmcTON,  D.  C.,  Jan.  5 — George 
A.  Renard,  acting  chief  of  the  print¬ 
ing  and  publishing  branch  of  the 
Office  of  Production  Management,  has 
added  several  consultants  to  his  staff. 

Included  was  M.  M.  Donosky,  treas¬ 
urer  of  A.  H.  Belo  Corporation,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Dallas  Morning  News, 
who  was  named  principal  industrial 
specialist  in  charge  of  the  newspaper 
section.  Mr.  Donosky  has  been  with 
the  Dallas  News  for  15  years  and  has 
served  on  committees  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association. 

Other  appointments  were: 

E.  W.  Palmer,  president  of  Kings¬ 
port  Press,  Inc.,  of  Kingsport,  Tenn., 
and  a  specialist  on  problems  of  graphic 
arts  production,  chief  industrial  con¬ 
sultant. 

Fulton  H.  MacArthur  of  Reynolds 
Metal  Co.,  Harrison,  N.  J.,  who  has 
been  associated  with  printing  and 
lithographic  plants  in  England,  France, 
Switzerland  and  Germany,  chief  in¬ 
dustrial  technician. 

Walter  J.  Risley,  Jr.,  of  Curtis  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  principal  industrial 
specialist  in  the  magazine  section. 

Alan  S.  Browne,  director  of  the 
MacMillan  Company,  principal  indus¬ 
trial  specialist  in  charge  of  book  pub¬ 
lishing  and  book  manufacturing 
section. 

Stephen  H.  Harrington  of  Gilman 
Fanfold  Corporation,  Niagara  Falls, 
senior  industrial  specialist  in  the  pri¬ 
orities  section. 

John  M.  Wolff,  Jr.,  president  of 
Wolff  Printing  Co.,  St  Louis,  Mo., 
principal  industrial  specialist  in  the 
planographic  process  products  section. 

Robert  J.  McClelland,  divisional 
geoeral  manager  of  F.  H.  Levey  Ink 
Company,  Inc.,  Chicago,  industrial 
specialist  in  the  inks  section. 

N.  Y.  NEWS  CHANGES 

Ama  Barker,  formerly  assistant 
Sunday  editor  of  the  New  York  Dally 
News,  has  been  named  Sunday  editor. 
Peter  Levins,  Sunday  editor  for  the 
last  two  years,  will  continue  to  write 
the  ’‘Justice’*  Sunday  feature.  Miss 
Barker  worked  on  the  Knoxoille  Sen¬ 
tinel  and  Ckteapo  Herald  &  Examiner 
before  she  joined  the  News’  Sunday 
department  in  1925.  She  was  named 
assistant  Sunday  editor  six  years  ago. 
Other  News  staff  changes  annoimced 
this  week  included  three  resignations 
of  men  going  into  war  service.  Hal 
Burton,  outdoors  writer  and  ski  expert 
who  was  named  to  administer  New 
York  State’s  ski  trails  project  last  fall, 
enlisted  in  a  ski  regiment.  Harold 
Lehrman,  of  the  telegraph  desk,  is 
joining  the  Rockefeller  office,  and  Ro¬ 
land  Goodman,  copyreader,  is  now 
with  Col.  Donovan’s  office. 


BALTIMORE! 


If  Mcctins  the  Qialicnsc 
of  America's  War  Profram 

Essential  industries — such  as  steel,  air¬ 
craft  shipbuilding— are  requiring  more 
man  power  now  and  are  producing  more 
buying  power  than  ever  before 

PAY  ROLLS  UP  54% 

Navembar  1941  aver  1940 

Weekly  earnings  of  174,000  Maryland 
industrial  workers  averaged  $33.97  in 
November  You  can  reach  the  vast  Balti¬ 
more  market  most  effectively  through 


THE  SUNPAPERS 

MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 


^kott  “T&kQi. 


CHURCHILL  SITS  IN  PEW  OF 
GEORGE  WASHINGTON  AND 
LAYS  WREATH  ON  TOMB 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  headline. 
What  long  arms  you  have,  Mr. 
Churchill! 

a 

CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  contributor  has 
an  idea: 

“I  notice  that  the  government  has 
decided  to  restrict  weather  forecasts 
in  order  to  keep  information  from 
our  enemies.  Why  not  continue  to 
publish  them  and  fool  the  enemy  like 
they  do  us? 

“ — Clif  of  Canterbury.” 

■ 

BUT  is  it  news? 

ITALIANS  IN  LIBYA 
RUN  TRUE  TO  FORM 
— Montreal  Gazette  headline. 

■ 

RAISED  EYEBROW  Department: 

M.  Hoffman  returned  Tuesday  to 
Gastonia  after  visiting  his  daughters. 
Misses  Miriam  and  Frances  Hoffman, 
in  Washington.  ’Ihe  former  is  enjoyed 
by  the  War  Department  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  by  the  Treasury  Department 

— Gastonia  (N.  C.)  Gazette, 
m 

A  WIRE  story  appeared  as  follows  in 
the  Belleville  (Ill.)  Daily  Advocate 
Dec.  30: 

“Ch'cago.  Dec.,  30. — The  Civil  Aero¬ 
nautic  Authority  announced  a  sentry 
and  a  mysterious  gunman  exchanged 
shorts  Saturday  night  near  the  Joliet 
airport.  .  . 

a 

Eoitoi  &  PuKiSRER  win  pay  $3.00  for  each 
“Short  Take”  accepted  and  published.  Those 
not  used  will  not  be  returned. 


Chi.  Tribune  Revives 
Slogan  of  1921 

“1942  Will  Reward  Fighters!” 

Thus  the  Chicago  Tribune  revived 
its  famous  slogan  of  1921  and  blazoned 
it  across  the  front  page  of  its  New 
Year's  Day  edition  for  the  eight-col¬ 
umn  banner  line.  In  1921,  when  the 
U.  S.  was  in  the  postwar  depression, 
the  Tribune  offered  the  country  a 
business  slogan:  “1921  Will  Reward 
Fighters.” 

On  New  Year’s  eve,  Capt.  Joseph 
M.  Patterson,  publisher  of  the  New 
York  News,  sent  a  telegram  to  Col. 
Robert  R.  McCormick,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
stating: 

“Happy  New  Year!  Am  reminded 
of  your  slogan:  ‘1921  Will  Reward 
Fighters.’  Could  it  be  made  effective 
this  year?  .7hat  do  you  think?” 

“Times  have  changed,”  stated  the 
Tribune.  “In  1921  the  United  States 
was  fighting  for  prosperity.  Now  the 
United  States,  at  war,  is  fighting  for 
its  life;  the  preservation  of  li^rty. 
And  so  today,  the  beginning  of  a  new 
year,  the  Tribime  again  offers  as  a 
challenge  and  a  pledge  to  the  nation 
the  slogan  of  21  years  ago:  1942  Will 
Reward  Fighters!” 

■ 

170-PAGE  EDITION 

Annual  midwinter  number  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  was  issued  Jan.  2 
in  eight  sections  and  170  pages.  Four 
tabloid  sections  in  rotogravure  were 
devoted  to  the  history  of  Los  Angeles 
and  Southern  California,  defense  ac¬ 
tivities  in  the  area,  agriculture,  and 
motion  pictures.  One  tabloid  section 
in  letter  press  presented  the  economic 
picture  of  Southern  California,  and 
two  standard  size  sections  were 
devoted  to  national  and  local 
news.  ’I « 


THIS  RICH,  FREE  SPENDING  MARKETII 
SHOULD  TOP  YOUR  SALES  PROMOTION* 
LIST  FOR  1942 

AND  HERE’S  WHY . . . 


(1941— first 

(Per  cent 

EMPLOYMENT 

II  months) 

ef  1948) 

(64  induttries,  factory  &  office) 

56.508 

126 

Rubber  factory  personnel . 

42.015 

133 

TELEPHONES  . 

75,434 

116 

POSTAL  RECEIPTS . 

$1,666,182 

107 

BUILDING  PERMITS 

Number  residential  . 

971 

220 

value  . 

$5,369,441 

190 

Number  non-residential  . 

2,797 

127 

value  . 

$6,297,596 

331 

SALES  TAX  COLLECTIONS 

$3  269  447.50 

134 

DEPARTMENT  STORES  SALES  . . 

129 

RAILROAD  CAR-LOADINGS 

Inbound  tons  . 

3,750,467 

117 

Outbound  tons  . 

1,669,376 

130 

INDUSTRIAL  POWER  CONSUMPTION 

Thousands  of  K¥fH . 

186,549 

139 

YOU  CAN  DO  A  COMPLETE  JOB  OF  COV¬ 
ERING  AND  SELLING  THE  AKRON  MARKET 
BY  PLACING  YOUR  MESSAGES  IN  AKRON'S 
ONLY  NEWSPAPER. 


AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL 

Represented  by:  STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 


Philadelphia  Chicago 


Los  Angeles 


Samuel 

Hopkins 


ADAMS 


gives  the 

NEA 

1942  Fiction 
Program 

a  grand  send-off 
with  a  smash  new 
nave! 


TAMBAY 

GOLD’ 


Now  appearing  in 
NEA  client  news¬ 
papers! 


j 


OR  JANUARY  10.  1942 


15 


The  Net  Paid  Circulation  of 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  AGE-HERALD 

N ovember,  1941 ,  Average 
DAILY: 

192.029 


SUNDAY: 


161.649 


♦  A,  B,  C.  Interim  Statement  for  October^  November,  and 
December  available  early  in  January, 


This  All-Time  High,  by  many  thousands,  in  Daily  and 
Sunday  Circulation  is  a  reflection  of  the  extraordinarily 
prosperous  conditions  existing  in  the  Birmingham  area  due 
to  the  normal  activity  in  steel,  iron,  coal  and  cement,  plus 
more  than  $880,000,000  in  government  defense  expenditures 
given  the  State  of  Alabama.  Statistics  show  that  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  district  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  areas  in 
America  and  can  be  completely  and  effectively  covered  by 
only  one  medium — The  News-Age-Herald. 


KELLY-SMITH  CO.,  National  Representatives 


Inlanders  Probe 
Chain  Store  Use 
Of  "Shoppers" 


Independence  Examiner,  St.  Joseph  News- 
Press  and  Gaxette. 


store  executives  to  cooperate  with  the 
Inland  committee  on  shopper  publiei. 
tions.  Mr.  Clayton  stated,  in  part: 

“In  our  opinion,  the  Inland  is  mak 
ing  a  careful  study  of  this  problo^ 
We  suggest  that  policy-making  ex- 
ecutives  of  chain  store  firms,  as  well 
as  chain  store  organizations  —  state, 
regional  and  national  —  show  the  In. 
land’s  committee  every  courtesy  anj 
cooperate  in  helping  to  find  an  an. 
swer  to  a  problem  which  newspaper 
publishers  believe  needs  to  be  solved; 
—  not  only  from  the  standpoint  di 
newspapers,  but  also  from  the  stand-; 
point  of  advertisers.  We  bespeak  i' 
fair  presentation  by  the  Inland’s  com.( 
mittee  and  individual  publishers 
and  a  fair  hearing  by  executives,  both' 
chain  and  independent.” 

NO  PARKING  DRIVE 

Aiding  the  police  department’s  ef-t 

. . . . ^  forts  to  clear  the  city’s  streets  of  un-j 

ton  (Ill.)  Pantograph.  Members  of  the  lawful  car  parking,  a  safety  menace  in! 
committee  are:  the  event  of  air  raids,  the  New  York 

K  K.  Todd,  Rockford  (Ill.)  Mom-  Journal- American  Jan.  2  published  i, 
ing  Star  and  Register-Republic,  chair-  full-page  picture  layout  feature  show- 
man  of  the  Inland’s  Chain  Store  ing  instances  of  unlawful  daylight 
Relations  Committee;  Mr.  Bunting;  parking  with  captions  accompanying 


MONTANA 

Helena  Independent  and  Record-Herald, 
_  ^  Missoula  Missoulian  Sr  Sentinel,  Billings 

In  Stomp  Plan  Nebraska 

Washington,  Jan.  6 — The  number  of  News-Times. 

newspapers  cooperating  with  the  Trea- 
stuy  Department  in  the  newspaper 
carrier  boy  plan  of  selling  defense 
stamps  up  to  3  pm.  today  is  874.  The 
names  of  additional  cooperating  giapers 
follow: 

,  NEW  MEXICO 

La  Cruces  Sun  News. 

CALIFORNIA 

Long  Beach  Press-Telearam-and-Sun.  Oak¬ 
land  Tribune,  San  Luis  Obispo  Telegram-Tri¬ 
bune,  Stockton  Record,  Ventura  Star-Free 

Press,  Redwood  City  Tribune,  Ontario  Daily  rkATTz-vi-A 

Report,  IVatsonville  Register-Pajaronia  Sr  Sun.  „  -i  r  ^  . 

Dews  Lake  Journal,  Minot  News  and  Optie 

CONNECTICUT  Reporter. 

Stamford  Advocate.  OHIO 

Greenneld  Times,  Massillon  Independent, 

FLORIDA  Pomeroy  Tribune,  St.  Mary’s  Leader,  Troy 

Pensacola  Journal  and  News,  Daytona  Beach  News,  Lorain  Journal  and  Times  Herald, 

News  and  Journal,  Gainesville  Sun.  Marysville  Tribune,  Van  Wert  Times-Bulletin, 

Bellaire  Daily  Leader,  Martins  Ferry  TiftiM, 

HAWAII  Wooster  Record,  MansSild  News-Journal. 

Honolulu  Star-Bulletin. 

OKLAHOMA 

IDAHO  Anadark  News,  Tulsa  Tribune  World. 

Nampa  Idaho  Free  Press. 

OREGON 

ILLINOIS  Eugene  Register  Guard. 

Freeport  Journal  Standard,  Peru  News-Her¬ 
ald,  Canton  Ledger  &  Register,  Streetor 
Times-Press,  Dixon  Telegraph,  Paris  Beacon- 

News.  Newspapers,  Philadelphia. 

INDIANA 

Evansville  Press  and  Courier,  Franklin  Star, 

Huntington  Herald  Press,  Indianapolis  News 
and  Lenton  Citicen,  Indianapolis  Times, 

Logansport  Press,  Shelbyville  Democrat  and 
Republican,  Attica  Ledger-Tribune,  D.Jf-J 
Times,  Clinton  Clintonian,  Columbus  Repub¬ 
lican,  Greencastte  Banner,  Kokomo  Tribune, 

Lebanon  Reporter,  The  Linton  Citisen,  Mar¬ 
tinsville  Reporter,  Rochester,  News-Sentinel, 

Seymour  Tribune,  Greensburg  News,  Rush- 
ville  Republican  &  Telegram. 

IOWA 

Boone  News-Republican,  Council  Bluffs 
Nonpareil,  Fort  Dodge  Messenger  and 
Chronicle,  Newton  News,  Oelwein  Register, 

Ottumwa  Courier,  Perry  Chief. 

KANSAS 

Kansas  City  Kansan,  Atchison  Globe,  Em¬ 
poria  Gazette,  Arkansas  City  Traveler,  Con¬ 
cordia  Blade,  Empire,  El  Dorado  Times,  lola 
Register. 

LOUISIANA 

Baton  Rouge  State  Times  Advocate. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Fitchburg,  Sentinel,  Athol  News,  Clinton 
Item,  Leominster  Enterprise,  Milford  News, 

Quincy  Patriot-Ledger. 

BdlNNESOTA 

Austin  Herald,  Winona  Republican  Herald, 

New  Ulm  Daily  Journal. 

MICHIGAN 

Greenville  Daily  News,  Mount  Clemens 
Monitor,  Manistee  News  Advocate,  Ionia  Sen¬ 
tinel-Standard.  7  INTERTYPES  ADDED 

To  increase  its  facilities  in  handling 
the  composition  for  the  new  Chicago 
Sun,  the  Chicago  Daily  News  has  or¬ 
der^  seven  multiple  -  magazine 
Streamlined  Intertype  Mixers. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire  Hcrald- 
Gaxette. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Red  Bank  Standard,  Newark  Star-Ledger, 
Nertoark  Afro-American  Newspapers. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 
Gastonia  Gazette,  High  Point  Enterprise, 
Kinston  Free  Press. 


PENNSYLVANIA  corn-News;  and  L.  J.  Nilles,  Ceda: 

Donora  Herald  -  American,  Afro-American  Rapids  (la.)  Gazette. 

Gilbert  M.  Clayton,  executive  man- 

RHODE  ISLAND  _  ‘  -  -  — 

Newport  News,  Pawtucket  Times.  Chain  Store  Council,  in 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Bedford  Columbia  Record,  Sumter  Item,  Florence 
~  News,  Rock  Hill  Herald. 

UTAH 

Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News. 

VIRGINIA 

.Ttaiinton  Leader  and  News  Leader,  Rich¬ 
mond  Afro-American,  Roanoke  Times  and 
World-News. 

TEXAS 

Houston  Press,  Temple  Telegram,  Denison 
Herald,  Austin  Tribune,  Beaumont  Enterprise 
and  Journal,  Corpus  Christi  Caller  &  Times, 

Tyler  Courier-Times  and  Telegraph. 

WASHINGTON 

Longview  News,  Spokane  Chronicle  and 
Spokesman  Review,  Walla  Walla  Union- 
Bulletin,  Yakima  Herald  and  Republic,  Bel¬ 
lingham  Herald. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Charleston  Gazette,  Clarksburg  Exponent 
and  Telegram,  Williamson  News. 

WISCONSIN 

Appleton  Post  Crescent,  Milwaukee  Post, 

Neenah  News-Times,  Wausau  Record-Herald, 

Beloit  News. 


Effective  Jan.  5,  the  price  of  the 
ager  and  secretary  of  the  Illinois  Glens  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Times  and  Post- 
~  commenting  Star  was  raised  to  four  cents  per  copy 

upon  the  Inland  survey,  issued  a  spe-  from  three  cents;  the  home  delivery 
cial  bulletin  in  which  he  asked  chain  price  to  24  cents  per  week. 


“Sl/RE  I  made 
’em — from  my 
T  elegram- 
Gazette 

Cookbooklets.^* 


400,000  Cookbooklets! 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
Washington  Afro-American. 


Last  June  The  Telegram-Gazette,  as  a  gaod-will  promatian, 
affered  a  series  of  20  attractive  cookbooklets  to  its  readers  —  o 
new  booklet  every  week,  each  booklet  priced  at  ten  cents  plus 
o  coupon.  The  offer  was  backed  by  consistent  advertising  IN 
The  Telegram-Gazette. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Vicksburg  Post  Herald. 

MISSOURI 

Columbia  Missourian.  Columbia  Tribune, 


SThe  New  Bed¬ 
ford  A.  B.  C. 
City  Territory 
represents  one 
of  those  golden 
^  situ  ations 
"w  here  o  11 G 
newspaper  delivers  more  pa¬ 
pers  each  day  than  the  number 
of  resident  families. 


When  the  offer  closed  Nov.  22,  Telegram- 
Gazette  readers  had  BOUGHT  400,908  cook¬ 
booklets— and  they're  STILL  trying  to  buy  MORE. 


Advertisers  placed  far  more 
display  linage  in  The  New 
York  Sun  during  1941  (and 
during  each  of  the  past  16 
years)  than  in  any  other 
standard-size  New  York 
weekday*  newspaper. 


One  of  the  nation's  richest  and  most  RESPONSIVE  markets  is  the 
Worcester  Market,  in  the  heart  of  industrial  New  England. 
Population:  City  193,694.  City  and  Retail  Zone  440,770.  Telegram- 
Gazette  circulation:  more  than  131,000  average  net  paid  daily. 
But  circulation  is  only  HALF  the  story  advertisers  need  to  know. 
For  READER  RESPONSE  to  Telegrom-Gazette  advertising  —  note 
Cookbooklet  sales  above. 


NEW  YORK 


'Monday  through  Saturday 
Sourca:  Madia  Rocordt 


4*TM0RN1NG 

MERCURY 


R  JANUARY  10,  1942 


DIVIDENDS 

INS  clients  receive  not 
only  the  speediest,  most  ac¬ 
curate,  most  complete  and 
most  vivid  service  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  give,  but  they  get, 
in  addition,  regular  divi¬ 
dends  in  scoops,  beats  and 
special  articles  by  writers 
whose  names  are  known  all 
over  the  world. 

Here  are  a  few  recent 
dividends: 

KxrluMiv**,  nine-hour  heat  on 
Lindher^h  volunteering  for 
Kerviee  in  the  I’.  S.  Army  Air 
(iorpM. 

A  three-hour  heat  in  reporting 

new8  of  the  pact  entered  upon  j 

hy  all  Axin  foeH  pledging  a 
light  to  eomplete  victory.  i 

Exclusive  intervieHs  by  Inez  Kobb  ! 

with  Britinh  Minister  of  Home  ! 

Security  Herbert  Morrison,  ! 

and  British  Minister  of  l>ahor  I 

Ernest  Bevin. 

First  eye-witness  account  of  th»“ 

attack  of  Pearl  Harbor.  | 

First  exclusive  eye-witness  de¬ 
scription  of  American  fighter 
pilots  in  action  for  first  time  j 

t4»r  the  British  repelling  Japa-  j 

nese  bombing  raid  on  Rangoon.  j 

First  eye-witness  story  (by  O.  D.  I 

t>allagher)  reporting  the  sink-  I 

ing  ot  the  Repulse  and  the  | 

Prin<“e  of  H  ales.  I 

! 

Regular  exclusive  features  by  | 

tveneral  Edmund  Ironside  and  { 

f^apt.  l.iddell-Hart.  | 

Exclusive  series  of  articles  by  j 

Pierre  J.  Huss  revealing  the  in¬ 
side  story  of  Germany. 

Regular  exclusive  war  summaries 

and  analyses  by  Admiral  Glark  I 

H.  >\o(Mtward  and  Gapt.  John  | 

Houston  Graige. 

Special  analyses  on  war  develop¬ 
ments  by  Vi .  W.  Ghaplin,  noted 
war  e«litor  and  defense  exfjert.  i 


"Superb  Speed 
and  Accuracy" 

That  is  the  e<Mnitieiil  of  the  editor-iiw  •hief 
of  the  eoiiiitry’s  largest  evening  newspaper. 

No  wonder  the  client  list  of  INS  is  inereas- 
ing  hy  leaps  and  hounds. 

Here  are  the  latest  additions: 


POST.  Hridfipport^  Conn. 

JOURIN'AL,  Kliznheth,  IS.  j. 

JOl  RiNAL.  KnnMg  City,  Wo. 

GITIZEIN-I.EADER. 

Lotcell,  Stfigg. 

WORMING  NEWS, 

Creennhoro,  IS.  C. 

E\  EMM;  REGORD, 

Creenghoro,  IS.  C. 

G.OMMONWEALTH 

REPORTER, 

Fond  dtt  lAtr,  H  is. 


NEWS-JOURNAL, 

Daytona  Heach,  Fla. 

TIMES,  Reading,  Pa. 

SUNDAY  EAGLE, 

Reading,  Pa. 

GI.ARION  i.EIK;ER, 

Jackgon,  Wias. 

JOlIRNAL,  Jamegtotcn,  IS.  Y. 

1'IMES,  Coluga,  Calif. 

NEWS,  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

TRIBUNE,  Tipton,  Ind. 

CLINTONIAN,  Clinton,  Ind. 


It  isn't  only  wire  mileage  that  eoiints 
—it’s  the  hrains  behind  the  wires. 


International  News  Service 


235  East  45th  Street,  New  York 


i8— C  IRCULATION 

Walsh  Succeeds 
Stenbuck  at 
Chicago  Sun 

Daily  News  Man  Chosen 
Circulation  Chieh 
Succeeded  by  Hall 
By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


coTuin  New*  and  the  Detroit  Times  told,  however,  that  instead  of  450  CIVILIAN  AID  BUREAU 

Richard  L.  Williams,  editorial  stall  | 
member  and  former  sports  editor  of 
the  Seattle  Times,  Dec.  29  was 
“drafted”  by  the  Wa^ington  State 
Defense  Council  to  head  a  state  Press- 
Radio  Bureau  for  dissemination  of 
information  on  civilian  defense.  He 
was  granted  leave  of  absence  by  the 
Times.  Hie  bureau  was  form^  to 
end  confusion  in  air-raid,  blackout 
and  civilian  defense  instructions,  and 
to  become  a  “clearing  house”  for  in¬ 
formation  for  newspapers  and  radio 
stations.  An  educational  and  morale 
program  over  24  stations  in  the  state 
will  be  given  under  the  direction  of 
Peter  Lyman,  drafted  from  KOMO- 
KJR,  Seattle.  Newspapermen  on  a 
committee  supervising  the  bureau's 
activities  include  J.  C.  Kaynor,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Ellensburg  Daily  Record  and 
president  of  the  Allied  Daily  News¬ 
papers  of  Washington;  John  Boettiger, 
publisher  of  the  Seattle  Post-Intelli¬ 
gencer;  John  H.  Reid,  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion;  and  Ross  Cunningham,  assistant 
to  Gov.  Arthur  B.  Langlie.  Curming- 
ham  formerly  was  a  Times  staff 
member. 


prior  to  his  connection  with  the  Bos-  stamps,  or  $45  worth,  the  customer 
ton  Hearst  papers.  had  really  meant  to  order  45  stamps 

Mr.  Walsh  is  a  native  of  Chicago  $4-50  worth,  but  had  neglected  to 
and  has  been  with  the  Daily  News  plsce  the  dollar  mark  in  front  of  the 
for  the  past  23  years.  He  served  as  hsur®-  To  help  John  out  of  his  di¬ 
secretary  to  the  late  Victor  F.  Law-  lemma,  the  subscriber  t<»k  $5  worth 
SON  and  Walter  A.  Strong,  former  stamps  and  the  i^rier  boy  then 
publishers  of  the  Daily  News.  When  went  to  work  and  sold  a  total  of  438 
Col.  Frank  Knox  assumed  control  of  stamps  to  customem  on  his  route, 
the  News,  Mr.  Walsh  became  his  sec-  *  h  iurc*e  xt  ii  xiici\ 
retary  and  also  served  as  secretary  JAMES  NAM^  EDITOR 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  Inc.,  and  Walter  W.  Krebs,  publisher  of 

WMAQ,  radio  station  then  owned  by  Johnstown  (Pa.)  Democrat,  announces 
the  newspaper.  following  changes  in  the  editorial  staff 

In  Mr  Walch  wac  rho<5en  of  Democrat:  John  F.  James  becomes 

circulation  manager  of  the  Daily  editor,  in  charge  of  all  editorial  and 
News,  succeeding  James  N.  Shryock,  oevrs  content  of  the  paper;  Pat  M^- 
who  resigned  to  become  assistant  l°y>  former  sports  editor,  moves  to  city 
general  manager  of  the  Indianapolis  editor  and  Jack  Spielman  is  the  new 
News  and  has  since  been  appointed  sports  editor.  John  Sheridan  remains 
managing  director  of  the  Audit  Bu-  as  managing  editor.  ITie  position  of 
reau  of  Circulations.  Mr.  Shryock  editorial  director,  held  by  Hiram  G. 
succeeded  John  N.  Eisenlord  as  Daily  Andrews,  is  abolish^.  He  will  con- 
News  circulation  manager  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  1931. 

Mr.  Hall,  who  succeeds  Mr.  Walsh 
as  temporary  circulation  director  of 
the  Daily  News,  has  been  associated 
with  the  newspaper  for  the  past  12 
years  in  the  business  department  and 
is  assistant  secretary  and  treasurer  of 


Donald  J.  Walth 


sued  a  40-page  tabloid  Christmas 
Greeting  edition  containing  2,400 
inches  of  greeting  advertising.  Only 
text  matter  were  sketches  of  commu¬ 
nity  churches,  drawn  by  staff  artist  The  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Tele- 
Clarence  C.  Allen,  with  name  of  pas-  gram  advanced  its  subscription  rate, 
tor  and  the  address.  The  two  dailies  effective  Jan.  1,  from  13  cents  to  15 
also  carried  on  Jan.  1  a  full  page  New  cents  for  six  days’  delivery  of  either 
Year’s  Resolution  in  color  containing  a  morning  or  afternoon  papers.  Combi- 
picture  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  and  nation  of  either  morning  or  afternoon 
the  verse:  “Here  shall  the  press  the  edition  with  Sunday  paper  advanced 
people’s  rights  maintain,  unawed  by  from  20  to  25  cents  a  week.  Monthly 
influence  and  unbribed  by  gain;  here  rates  also  moved  up.  Single  copies 
patriot  truth  her  glorious  precepts  remained  at  3  cents  for  evening,  5 
draw,  pledged  to  Religion,  Liberty  cents  for  morning,  10  cents  for  Simday 
and  Law.”  editions. 


IN  the  old  Latin  ‘focus’  meant  ‘hearth’  and  ‘foci’  was  its  plural 
...foci  multi... many  hearths,  the  backbone  of  profitable 
markets.  In  our  own  day  ‘focus’  has  come  to  mean  a  point  of 
concentration. .  .a  center  of  activity. 

Apt,  indeed,  are  these  words  in  describing  the  Los  Angeles 
A.  B.  C.  city  zone  in  which  are  concentrated  over  70  per  cent  of 
the  entire  population  and  74.6  per  cent  of  the  total  annual  retail 
sales  of  Los  Angeles  County. .  .plus  defense  contracts  of  TWO 
BILLION  DOLLARS. 


365,000  people  make  the 
Youngstown  metropoli* 
tan  district  the  third 
largest  in  Ohio. 

Advertisers  cannot  cover 
this  rich  market  without 


"Always  •iicisRt,  th* 
graotasi  of  all  oaws* 
gafhorlag  agoaelas.Tlio 
Assoclofad  f rass  Is  as* 
fablishlag  aaw  racords 
la  this  war.  *  *  *  Not 
aaly  It  Tha  Assaeiatad 
frats  hy  far  tha  oiast 
afIcioRt  ROWS  agoRcy 
Ir  tha  world,  hat  it  is 
also  tha  Riast  aecarata. 
it  Rovor  gRtssot,  oavar 
roads  iota  tko  rows 
thiags  which  ara  act 
traa."* 


Reach  this  market,  to  which  war  time  is  adding  thousands 
more  productive  workers,  with  The  Los  Angeles  Evening 
Herald  and  Express. .  .FIRST  in  city  zone  circulation. .  .FIRST 
in  city  and  suburban  circulation. .  .FIRST  in  total  circulation 
among  all  daily  newspapers  in  the  West. 


Youngstown 

Vindicator 

KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

Natisnsl  ReprtttntmUoes 

New  York  Philadelphia  Atlanta 
Detroit  Boston  Chieaso  San  Franciaoo 


LOS  ANOfLIS  iVlNINO 


'From  an  editorial  in 
Tha  Chattanooga  Eve¬ 
ning  Time*. 
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Life  insurance  dollars  do  a 


Life  insurance  dollars  are  being  molded  into  guns,  ships,  tanks, 
planes.  American  life  companies,  through  their  purchases  of 
U.  S.  Government  Itonds,  have  loaned  our  government  nearly 
$6,000,000,000  of  the  |>eople's  savings.  Since  the  outbreak  of  war 
in  September,  1939,  the  life  companies'  net  investment  in  Govern¬ 
ment  Bonds  has  increased  by  a  round  Billion  dollars  —  enough  to 
build  7,200  pursuit  planes,  or  13,000  medium  tanks,  or  160  nuMlern 
destroyers,  or  12,500,000  Garand  rifles. 

.\nd  —  life  insurance  d«)es  not  do  one  defense  job,  hut  thn-e.  It 
helps  arm  America.  It  also  helps  ward  off  deadly  inflation.  And  it 
protects  you  and  your  family  against  {tersonal  disaster,  protection 
which  even  more  in  time  of  war  than  in  time  of  |>eace  is  essential 
to  national  welfare. 

Life  insurance,  dependable  servant  of  peace  time  America,  now 
helps  put  muscle  in  the  lighting  arm  of  an  aroused,  united  nation. 
Here  is  a  living  example  of  the  truth  that  tremendous  {x>wer  in 
war,  as  in  peace,  lies  in  the  voluntary  efforts  of  free  men  and  free 
institutions  working  together  in  a  common  cause. 


Sound,  progressive  management 
safeguards  your  N^NL  policy 

Again  N^’NL  presents  the  first  comj^fte 
and  final  life  insurance  balance  sheet  —  pub¬ 
lished  as  usual  on  the  first  business  day  of 
the  New  Year. 

In  mi,  N»NLhas 

—  reduced  total  management  ex(tenBes, 
despite  rising  o|>erating  costs  and  in¬ 
creased  insurance  in  force 

—  improeed  the  quality  of  sales  and  ser¬ 
vice  to  policyluilders 

—  reduced  |M)licy  lapses  sharply  from  1940 

—  increased  sharjdy  the  )>ercentage  of 
management  ex|tense  dollars  that  are 
paid  to  agents 

N'*  NI.  is  well  preparetl  for  whatever  tests 
lie  ahead.  'I'he  company’s  past  record  and 
the  Financial  Statement  below  attest  that 
"Security  First’’  is  more  than  a  slogan  with 
N L  —  it  is  its  guiding  principle  of  man¬ 
agement. 
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I  FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  IW 


L I  A  B  1  L  ir  1  K  S 

Isrgal  Keserve  on  I'olicies . 

Death  Claims  Due  and  Liipaid . 

Claiuis  for  which  Pro«>fs  are  nut  Complete  .  .  . 
Present  Value  of  Death,  Disability,  and  Other 

Claims  Payable  in  Instalments . 

Premiums  and  Interest  Paid  In  Advance  and 

Premium  Deposit  Funds . 

Keserve  for  Policy  Dividends  «>n  Deposit  and 

Declared  for  Payment  in  1942 . 

Reserve  for  Taxes  Payable  in  1942 . 

Miscellaneous  Liabilities . 

Total  Liabilities . 

I  itluntary  CAuUinpency  Heseries  and  Surplus  Funds 
for  Further  Protection  of  PolicYholders; 

S^tecial  (Jontingency  Keserves* 

(reneral  Contingency  Keserve. 

Unallocated  Surplus  Funds.  .  . 

Paid-in  Capital . 

TOTAL . 


HKSOL'  KCK.S 

U.  S.  Government  Securities . (23.1%) 

Bonds  Fully  Guaranteed  by  the  I’.  S. .(  7.3%) 

Canadian  Government  Securities . (  .3%) 

Other  Bonds: 

State,  (bounty,  and  Municipal . (  3.0%) 

Railroad  Mortgage  Bonds .  .  -  .  — . 

Railroad  F^quipments . 

Public  Utility . 

Industrial . 

Miscellaneous . 

First  Mortgage  Is>ans . 

Policy  Loans . 

Real  Estate  (Inch  Hume  Office  Bldg, 
and  K.  E.  Sdd  Under  (smtract). . .  .(  2. 

Premiums,  Due  and  Deferred . (  2. 

Interest  Due  and  Accrued  and 

Vari«»us  Other  Assets . (  . 

Cash . (2. 


|65,4M7,759 

None 

2.14,628 


7;i«)^)7 


2,618,201 
.1,318,982 
(  M%)  683,127 

(13.7%)  13,638,610 

(  2.1%)  l,817,5.'i8 

(  M%)  652,710 

(10.0%)  16,491,993 

(10.6%)  9,229,7.52 


fl,8't9,6'>3 


650,000 

2,.504,2.54 

L6.50,0(X) 


I'Al . (100%)  $86.729.08:< 

[•f  ill  Fort-t* . $  181 ,197,.">l  I 

Northwestern  Watuyn^d  Life 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  MINNEAPOLIS 

O.  J.  .\rnuld 


'IfH’lutle*  rrMervRM  f«ir  in  aiMtet  valuer,  intereitt  rata 

iii<t  «li*»al»ilil^  ralrn.  ainl  Utr  |M»li«’>  «li>i4an«lM  iM»t  >eC  tieplarad. 


President 


« 


TO  THE  77TH  CONGRESS 

IT'S  NOT  GOING  TO  BE  EASY  to  divert  the 
attention  (»f  the  National  lx“gishiture  from 
the  prim  business  of  war  durinp  the  next  few 
months — in  fm-t,  the  central  thought  of  every 
citizen  should  Ih'  on  assisting  Congress  in  its  war¬ 
time  duty  of  i)roviding  the  means  to  end  the 
war  victoriously  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
Nevertheless,  and  regardless  of  the  futile  “busi¬ 
ness  as  usual”  .slogan,  there  are  some  elements  in 
the  basic  legal  .structure  of  the  land  that  need 
attention  soon.  There  are  proposals  pending,  and 
there  may  be  others  to  come,  which  could  do 
great  harm,  both  to  the  conduct  of  the  war  an^^ 
to  the  country’s  permanent  life,  if  the>-  were 
allowed  to  become  law.  For  instance: 


Labor  Regulation 

.\mendment  of  the  labor  laws,  particularly  «»f 
the  Wagner  Act,  is  needed.  Organized  lalatr 
should  be  ma<le  wpially  res|M>ii.sible  with  em¬ 
ployers  for  the  enforcement  of  contract  provi.sions 
atid  for  the  elimination  of  multiple  jurisdictions 
and  tyrannical  rules  over  the  working  man. 

De.sirable  also  is  claritication  <if  tla-  present 
Fair  Labor  Standanls  .\ct  exemption  applie<l  by 
Congress  to  certain  w«*«‘kly  iH'W-spajiers.  It  was, 
Iteyond  a  doubt,  the  intention  (»f  Congress  t<» 
exempt  the  employes  of  the.se  sp«*<-ifically  define<l 
newspaf)er.s  from  specifically  stated  provisions 
of  the  law.  .\  ruling  by  former  Admini.strator 
Andrews  rec*ognized  this  clearly  expre.s.sed  wish  of 
C«»npre.ss.  A  later  ruling  by  .Vdmini.strator 
Fleming  appears  to  nualify  the  .statute,  by  placing 
under  the  law  employes  of  th(»s«-  wwkly  news- 
|ta|M‘rs  who  put  in  more  than  half  of  their  time 
on  job  printing  that  may  he  deHined  for  use  in 
interstate  eommerce. 

The  law  and  the  Andrews  ruling  are  ba.sed  on 
the  common  .sense  realities  of  the  small  weekly 
newspa|»er  .situation.  The  Fleming  ruling  .seeks 
U>  apply  principles  laid  down  by  the  courts  for 
another  line  of  bu.siness.  not  at  all  analogous  with 
w«>ekly  newspa|KT  publication.  The  matter  may 
pet  to  <s>urt  eventually,  with  ne«*«lle.ss  co.st  to  the 
government  and  U»  a  group  of  employers  who 
cannot  la-  cla.s.sed  as  exploiters  of  lalwir  under  any 
definition.  C^mgrt'ss  can  avoid  that  unne<-e.ssary 
iiiwiivenience  by  a  .simple  rt‘statement  (»f  its 
expn‘.s,sed  intention,  amended  to  cover  the  purely 
technical  and  arbitrarv  point  rai.s<sl  b\-  the  .\d 
mini.strator. 


No  servant  can  serve  two  masters:  for  either  be 
will  bate  the  one,  and  love  the  other;  or  else  be 
will  hold  to  the  one  and  despise  the  other.  Ye  rannot 
serve  God  and  Mammon. -ST.  LVKE,  XVI,  13. 


war  efforts — ours  and  those  of  the  many  nations 
ttow  dependent  U(K>n  us.  The  trememlous  tax 
bills  that  face  all  of  us  can  only  be  met  from  the 
returns  of  active,  not  static,  commerce,  even  with 
the  reductions  of  living  .standards  that  are  in¬ 
evitable  under  war  conditions. 

It  is  not  neces-sary  to  prove  that  ailverti.sing  i> 
an  indispen.sable  factor  in  moving  giHnls.  It  is 
pot  a  wa.ste,  nor  a  means  of  tax  eva.sion.  for  no 
.American  was  ever  |K)orer  for  atlverti.sing  his 
legitimate  pro<lucts  or  .servic-es.  If  any  attempt 
is  made  to  employ  adverti.sing  as  a  means  of  lax 
eva.sion,  the  income  tax  division  has  ample  means 
for  detecting,  disallowing,  and  punishing  the 
fraud.  There  is  no  need  for  a  .statutory  ban  on 
advertising.  There  is  every  rea.son  against  such  a 
provision — chief  of  which  is  the  purely  .selfish  one 
that  adverti.sing  will  help  rai.se  the  money  that 
we’ll  need  to  win  the  war.  more  quickly  and  nuin- 
cheaply  than  any  other  metho<l.  The  amount 
that  could  l)e  rai.sed  by  taxing  adverti.sing  ex- 
ptuulitures  .stacks  up  as  a  roll  of  |>ennie.s  l)e.side 
the  millions  of  dollars  that  adverti.sing.  unfettered 
by  .special  taxes,  can  <Teate. 


Proposed  Advertising  Tax 

Under  the  hewl  of  harmful  propo.sals  is  a  .sec¬ 
tion  of  HR  5781,  one  of  .several  excess  profits  tax 
bills  introduced  in  the  last  Congress.  Sec-tion 
Four  of  this  bill,  in  one  paragraph,  stjites  that 
“sidverti.sing  and  (tublieity  ex|ien.se’*  is  not  deduc't- 
ible  as  a  bu.siness  ex|K‘nsi‘  when  jirofits  arc* 
computed. 

The'  cffc'ct  of  that  ]trovision,  if  it  is  enai-tc'd. 
will  Ik'  paralysis  of  an  arm  of  bu.sitie.ss  at  a  time 
when  bu.siness  needs  every  faculty  it  can  <-oni- 
mand.  The  y>urj>ose  of  tlw  pru|M>sal,  we  judge, 
is  to  iiu‘n-a,s»‘  the  amount  of  imxnne  available  for 
taxation.  Its  efTe<-t,  w«‘  predict  without  fear  of  .suc- 
e<\ssful  c'ontradiction,  will  la*  the  direvt  opyai.site. 

The  purp<(s<‘  «»f  adverti.sing  is  to  increa.se  .sales. 
Increase  of  sales  of  many  commodities  to  the- 
consumer  wall  be  vitally  necessary  if  the  nation  is 
to  overcome  the  diversion  to  war  needs  of  many 
other  lines  of  con.sinner  goods.  Unless  this  lag  is 
overcome  bv  sales  to  the  consumers,  it  will  Ih‘ 
worse  than  futile  to  exj)ect  government  expendi¬ 
tures  for  war  to  riuse  the  national  income  to  the 
annual  tit 100 ,000 .0(10 .(WMt  netaled  to  earrv  our 


PH^DELPHIA  EVENING  LEDGEB 

THE  FEELING  of  lo.ss  among  new.spaper  (Moph 

that  always  attends  the  passing  of  a  note^ 
daily  paper  will  be  especially  poignant  upon  tht  f 
sudden  suspension  this  week  of  the  Philadelphis^ 
Evening  Ledger.  .Although  the  Evening  Ledgoll 
w  as  itself  only  27  years  old.  it  was  the  heir  to 
name  of  long  and  honorable  standing  in  Americadi 
journalism.  The  Public  Ledger  was  establisheitj' 
in  183ti  by  men  who  were  as.scH-iated  with  tht!!! 
starting  of  the  New  York  Sun  and  the  BaltimorM 
Sun,  lK)th  now  pa.st  their  100th  birthdays.  |l 

The  Evening  Ledger  was  technically  solvent.il 
with  a.s.sets  roughly  twice  liabilities,  but  it  did  tuKil' 
have  tile  ea.sh  to  meet  current  and  coming  olili^i,.,li 
tioiis. 

Negotiations  to  raise-  the  needed  funds  toi 
|)ul  the  jiajier  on  its  feet  were  progre.s.sing  favor¬ 
ably  until  the  Pearl  Harlair  attack  .sent  thrH 
U.  S.  .A.  to  war  and  .seared  .s|M‘<'ulative  nioiinl 


into  its  burrows. 


Organized  lalior,  with  the  Guild  as  its  fiKUi," 
declined  to  jiermit  economies  which  the  manag^_; 
meiit  regarded  as  ne<*e.s.sary  for  the  attraction  <i( 
new  capital. 

Editorially,  the  pa|MT  was  up  to  the  avera;^' 
of  Eastern  metropolitan  evening  pa|H*rs. 
mercially.  it  had  lieen  profitable  uji  to  the  timr* 
it  became  involved  in  the  intricate  financial  d(il_ 
which  included  the  Morning  ami  Sunday  PubliM 
Ledger  (also  defunct)  and  the  Morning  ani 
Sunday  Itiquiri-r,  later  sold  to  M.  L.  Annen- 
lierg. 


NEWSPRINT  RATIONING 

SEA’ER.AL  TIMES  in  the  year  that  pa.ssed  Im- 

fore  the  U.S..A.  went  to  war  officially,  Eiutok 
&.  Pi  BLi.sHKH  expre.s.sed  the  lielief  that  there  wen- 
ample  supplies  of  newsprint  pa|H-r  for  all  normal 
Western  Hemisplu-re  m-t-ils  available  on  this  c-on- 
tim-nt.  We  al.so  predicted  that  there  would  Ik-  no 
advam-t-  in  newsprint  prii-«-s  (xunparabh-  to  tho.oe 
of  the  la.st  war  ih-HimI.  In  the  main,  wi-  iH-lieve 
tho.s<-  predii-tions  an-  still  valid,  but  the  impact  of 
world-wi<le  war  cx-rtainly  warrants  .some  revi.sioiis. 

There  is  the  probabilit\  that  .some  wiMKlpiilp 
film-  will  Ik-  divertinl  from  newsprint  to  kraft 
needed  for  war  pur|Ki.s(-s  and  also  to  th<-  inanu- 
fa<-ture  of  explosives.  That  was  pro|Ki.s«-d  toward 
the  end  of  the  last  war  and.  probably,  to  .somi- 
exteiit  put  into  praetiiv.  There  is  also  the  elianet- 
tliat  the  pressure  on  railroml  lines  for  movement 
of  triKips  and  munitions  may  rediuv  the  cars 
available  for  newsprint  and  other  (-ivilian  ma 
terials.  We  hav»-  as  yet  heard  no  detinit«-  figure 
in  (-ontein|>lation  for  newsprint  rationing,  but  it  is 
(-oinmon  .sens*-  to  eom-lmle  that  such  pro|Ki.sals 
hav«-  Ix-en  (-tinsidered  ami  may  Ik-  ex*K-ute<l  .s(K>n. 

Th*-  announe(-<l  |>ri*-*-  iner*-a.s*-  .seliedul*-d  for 
Vpril,  was  m)t  um-X|K-<-t»*d  by  publishers, 

li  im-ans  a  considerable,  but  .s«-ldom  intolerable. 
iner*-as*-  in  costs  —  which,  in  conjunction  with 
higli*-r  wagt-s  ami  inm-h  higher  taxi-s.  max  kniM-k 
many  out  of  the  profit  column  in  1012. 

Tin-  British  *-x|K-ri*-m-*-  otT*-rs  no  paralh-l  f*>r  ii'. 

We'll  have  to  i-iit  our  own  pattern  and  wi- 
niiglit  as  well  start  now  In-fon-  eompid.sion  arrixes. 
R*-dm-*-  retunis  ami  all  unpaid  circulati*)n  to  ro<-k- 
iKtttoin.  W*-igh  ami  sax-e  ex-cry  pound  of  print«-*l 
ami  xxhite  xvast*-.  Editorially,  assay  ex«-rx  column 
f*ir  genuin*-  nexvs.  explanatory,  or  *-nl«-rtamment 
vahu-s  and  u.s*-  tin-  blue  |K-m-il  ruthh-ssly.  Kmu-k 
*iut  jniffery  and  *-ommer*-ial  press  a^entry  that 
mixv  cra.shes  tin-  gates  as  filler.  If  the.s*-  .simple 
things  art-  <lone.  the  amount  of  nexxsprint  sax-«-d 
should  <-oiiu-  x-*-ry  m-ar  t*»  nn-<'ting  xvar  mx-ds. 


Sus|H-nsion  of  tin-  morning  and  Sunday  txlitio 
left  tin-  Evening  I/edger  with  mor*-  plant  than  m, 
<-oul<l  use.  also  with  surplus  [K-rsoniiel,  rix'*-t*-d  tn 
tin-  payroll  «-itln-r  by  .sentiment  or  union  r«-gul»- 
tions.  , 


‘I 

ill! 


in.  v**teran  Philadelphia  and  exen  New  A'orlB^ 
••ditors  were  summoned  to  the  task  of  re.su.s<it«- 
tion;  bu.siness  stati.stics.  indee*!,  showed  thil 
|)rogres.s  was  Ix-ing  made.  But.  witlnnit  tin-  |k)s* 
sibility  *>f  reducing  o|>erating  costs,  .success  wa 
not  attainable.  The  U.  S.  l)i.stri*-t  Court  granted 
s*'X’eral  exten.si«»ns  to  permit  the  raising  <if  ne« 
f-apital  by  the  trustees,  and  at  the  last,  felt  it.s«*ll« 
e*>m|K-lle*l  t*»  di.smi.ss  a  plea  by  the  employees  to* 
give  the  pa|>er  another  week’s  lea,s*-  *»n  life  bj 
offering  a  wtx-k’s  work  xvithout  pay. 

We  don’t  wi.sh  to  saddle  the  resjK nisi bi lily  h* 
this  unfortunate  result  upon  the  liCflger  »-mployex 
or  u|Ktn  organize*!  lal>or,  but  it  seems  lik*-ly  thii 
an  *-arlier  ex-i*len*r  *>f  the  last-minute  giKsIxvil 
towaril  the  *-mpl*iyer  by  the  empkjyes  might  havf 
brought  alntut  a  happier  result.  If  Indh  inx*-slfil|| 
<-api(al  ami  empl*>ye*l  lalmr  had  five  y*-ar-«  ap 
r*x-ogniz*xl  that  the  Ex’ening  I.edger  was  no  longfl  ;  | 
abh-  t*»  sup|K>rt  them  on  former  levels,  we  hr 
hex*-  that  tin-  jxaper  *-oul*l  hax-e  been  pulled  oUl>!^ 

alix*-.  I  > 

Sex*-rane*-  pay  and  j**b  .se*-urity,  the  guil*l-|; 
major  attainments  to  dale  are  laudable  aims  ftf} 

:*  union,  but  they  simply  can’t  be  mmntained  I 
ill*-  busine.ss  it.self  is  not  on  a  firm  fcKiting.  It  i'j 
mit  good  labor  statesman.ship  to  exact  the*  i 
from  an  enterpri.se  xvhi*-h  is  trying  t*>  *-s*-a|K-  fm*  1 
r*-<l  ink  and.  t<*  <lo  s*i.  n*-*-il.s  the  h*-arty  e*KtjK-r»-  j 
lion  of  *-very  employe.  The  gnihl’s  gains  fail  ‘ 
inl*i  sad  nothingness  for  its  *ixxn  m*-mlK-rs  aix 
ex*-rylKMly  *-lse  xxhen  a  publi.sher  fimls  that  ti  J 
r*-<lu<v  his  staff  to  a  xxorkable  lexel  eats  uji  moP  | 
xxorking  capital  in  .s*-verance  pay  than  he  can  Imp  ] 
to  .save  by  his  ]>lanned  e<-*momy.  That  pna-e*  " 
*an  end  only  as  it  <li<l  in  the  Exening  laxlpd^ 
install*-*-,  in  *lestruction.  i 


tion  writer  with  the  Washington  Post. 

J.  F.  MacKay,  for  many  years  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Toronto  Globe, 

_  and  Mrs.  MacKay  celebrated  their 

Golden  Wedding  anniversary  Jan.  1. 

the  Des  Moines  Clarence  M.  Snyder,  advertising 
M  been  apSS  '"anager,  Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle,  was 
a  Class  C  direc-  3  member  of  the  Berks  County 

tor  of  the  FedI  rationing  board. 

eral  Reserve  Orvin  G.  Andrews,  general  manager _ 

Bank  of  Chicago,  of  the  New  London  (Conn.)  Day,  has  affairs  In 

Clayton  Cod-  been  appointed  by  Governor  Hurley  the  world.  His 
rington,  publish-  to  the  tire  rationing  board  for  the  15th  column  is 
er  of  the  Lake  Connecticut  district. 

City  (Fla.)  Re-  Bill  Miller,  for  the  past  15 
porter  and  pres-  advertising  manager  of  the 
ident  of  the  (Wyo.)  Republican-Bulletin, 

Florida  r —  _ „  •  - 

Press  Association  (Neb.)  Daily  Hub. 

has  been  nomin-  ~ 

ated  to  head  a  Postlethwaite  Company,  Kansas  City, 

defense  wlvage  wUliam  R.  Whitehead,  for  two  years 

rtrrktyrQm  ir\  rno  -  .  .  I  .  _ 


FOLKS  WORTH 
KNOWING 


PERSONAL 

MENTION 


leir  to  I 
Lniericai 


t n e  (Wyo.)  Republican-Bulletin,  is  now  Mackenzie  s 

State  adverting  manager  of  the  Kearney  background  b  as 

~  1.  He  succeeds  Cal  comprehensive  as 

Owen,  who  joined  the  staff  of  the  anyone’s  in  his 

"  .  "  **  field.  He  spent 

_ _ _ ^ _ ^ _ nearly  2C  years 

®  advertbing  manager  of  the  Conway  abroad,  begin- 

(Ark.)  Log  Cabin  Democrat,  resigned  ^ing  with  the  World  War,  as  an  Asso- 
®  Jan.  5  to  accept  similar  duties  with  ciated  Press  correspondent.  He  was 
®  the  Blytheville  (Ark.)  Courier  News,  one  of  the  two  American  reporters 

^  Dick  Whitehead,  hb  brother,  sue-  among  the  “Big  Seven”  attached  to 

^  ceeded  him  at  Conway.  Britbh  General  Headquarters  in 

"  Jasper  C.  Hutto,  for  more  than  three  France  during  the  war. 

years  advertbing  manager  of  the  Mackenzie  abo  spent  several  weeks 
Lumberton  (N.  C.)  Robesonian,  has  in  Egypt  during  the  war  at  the  head- 
*  assumed  the  post  of  sales  supervisor  of  quarters  of  General  Sir  Archibald 
■  •  ■  •  narket.  He  Murray.  He  joined  the  AP  in  New 

n  1938  from  York  in  1910  after  two  years  of  news- 
engaged  for  paper  work  in  upstate  New  York  and 
ig  and  sales  started  hb  war  correspondence  cov¬ 
ering  the  1916  rebellion  in  Ireland.  The 
Wide  World  commentator  was  bom 
in  West  Burke,  Vt.  He  earned  hb 
way  through  Syracuse  University. 

He  started  hb  foreign  affairs  col¬ 
umn  in  1937.  Since  the  war  abroad 
began  he  has  written  700  columns, 
which  are  distributed  six  days  a  week. 
These  columns  now  bulk  to  nearly  a 


DoWitt  Mackemla 


Previously  he  was  with  tha  Denver 
Post  and  business  editor  of  the  Daily 
Oklahoman. 

Roy  Roberb,  managing  editor  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  underwent  an  ap¬ 
pendectomy  Dec.  30.  Physicians  re¬ 


in  The  Editorial  Rooms 


ported  he  was  doing  as  well  as  could  ■■ 

be  expected.  BRYAN  COLLIER,  formerly  associate 

Colonel  Richard  F.  Beime,  Coast  editor  of  the  Courier- Journal  and 
Artillery  Reserve,  U.  S.  A.,  and  First  Louisville  Times,  has  been  named 

Lieutenant  Ridiard  F.  Beime,  Jr.,  editor  of  the  Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger.  _ _ 

Cavalry  Reserve,  have  rteumed  to  Edwin  T.  Brinkley,  an  executive  on  half  million  words,  the  equivalent  of 

^  _  T  j  ^  .  .  .  .  columnbt 

is  married  and  b  the  father  of  two 

. . . ,  _ children.  — 

It  b  not  yet  known  Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record  for  several  Bronxville,  N.  Y, 
whether  they  passed  or  not.  Colonel  years,  has  resigned  to  become  account- 
Jeime  is  president  of  the  Virginian  jug  executive  for  the  Advertbing  Ser- 
»ublbhing  Co.,  of  Covington,  Va.,  and  vice  Agency,  Charleston,  S.  C.  He  ha: 
lb  son  b  ib  business  manager.  been  succeeded  by  Vivian  Ingle,  for^ 

P.  H.  Wire,  general  manager  of  the  mer  member  of  the  staff.  Withers  ha 

?a$t  St.  Loub  Journal;  Robert  L.  been  a  member  of  the  Record  staff  fo 

jem,  editor  of  the  Belleville  News-  more  than  10  years.  Previously  hi 

democrat;  and  Clarence  Keller,  edi-  was  with  the  Charleston  News  am 


Because  “the  march  of  events” 
has  proved  the  wisdom  of  the 
late  Colonel  Billy  Mitchell — 
whose  crusade  for  airpower  cur¬ 
tailed  his  military  career — ^the 
Senate  Military  Committee  this 
week  approved  restoring  his  rank 
of  Brigadier-General. 

The  march  of  events  of  the  war  b 
vindicating  also  Mitchell's  staunch 
supporter.  Major  A1  Williams, 
whose  persistent  advocacy  of  air- 
power  led  to  resignation  of  his 
commission. 

For  years  A1  Williams,  in  official 
circles  and  his  daily  column,  has 
heen  calling  for  fewer  battleships 
and  more  bombers.  The  longer 
the  war  goes  on,  the  sounder  hb 
stand  becomes. 

The  Luftwaffe's  blocking  of  the 
British  navy  off  Norway,  the 
RAF's  blasting  of  the  Italian  fleet 
at  Taranto,  the  overhead  invasion 
of  Crete,  the  air  raid  on  Pearl 
Harbor,  the  bombing  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
Repulse,  the  single-handed  sink¬ 
ing  of  the  Haruna  by  Captain 
Colin  Kelly — all  these  are  in  line 
with  A1  Williams’  daily  predic¬ 
tions.  The  facts  of  the  war  give 
new  importance  to  his  column 
AIRPOWER. 

Would  you  like  to  see  the  latest 
releases? 


from  Fort  Meyer,  the  Ledger  for  many  years,  has  been  six  good-sized  novds. 

vhere  both  were  called  for  physical  . . 

examination,  for  possible  induction 
nto  service. 


He  makes  hb  home  in 


(Pa.)  Sentinel,  has  been  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Mifflin  County  Com¬ 
modity  Rationing  Board,  whose  imme¬ 
diate  task  b  the  rationing  of  tires  in 
that  county. 

Frederic  J.  Gainsway,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Belleville  Advocate,  have  Courier  and  Columbia  State.  Ingle  Jersey  City  Jersey  Journal, 

txeen  appointed  to  the  St.  Clair  County  served  as  a  reporter  on  the  Record,  completed  35  years  with  the  newspaper 
tommittee  as  co-chairmen  of  public-  the  State  and  the  News  and  Courier  Jsn.  6. 

Ity  to  promote  the  sale  of  U.  S.  De-  and  also  b  a  former  editor  in  the  G.  Wibon  Craw  has  been  appointed 
lense  Savings  Bonds  and  Stamps.  Richmond,  Va.,  bureau  of  the  Asso-  managing  editor  of  the  Peterborough 

I  George  F.  Booth,  publbher,  Wor-  ciated  Press.  He  formerly  was  man-  (Ont.)  Examiner,  succeeding  the  late 

Icster  (Mass.)  Telegram  and  Evening  aging  editor  of  the  Shelby  (N.  C.)  A.  R.  Kennedy,  who  died  Chrbtmas 

pazette,  has  been  appoint^  a  memter  Daily  Star.  Day.  Mr.  Craw,  connected  with  the 

M  the  seven-man  commission  which  Meredith  Myers,  editor  Lewistown  (Continued  on  next  page) 


In  The  Business  Office 


[GHTON  L.  STEPHENS,  formerly 
Glendale  (Cal.) 


I  market  director, 
lews-Press,  has  been  named  national 
pvertbing  manager  of  the  Sacramento 
Cal.)  Bee. 

George  H.  Hayden,  office  manager 
If  the  San  Diego  (C!al.)  Union  and 
[ribune-Sun  dbplay  advertbing  de- 
lartment,  and  Mrs.  Hayden  announce 

i  birth  of  a  son  Jan.  2. 

lari  Catell  has  resigned  from  the 
ertbing  department  of  the  Bangor 
e.)  Daily  News,  to  accept  a  simUar 
ition  with  the  Greenwich  (Conn.) 
ne. 

oe  W.  Seacrest,  advertbing 


man¬ 
ner,  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Journal,  has  been 
turned  as  head  of  a  state  organization 
>  direct  salvage  of  vital  war  materUb 
1  Nebraska. 

Loub  S.  Weitzman,  formerly  copy- 
friter  with  the  Dorbnd  Advertbing 
igency,  Atlantic  City,  b  now  promo- 
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...Who's  WHO 

in  the  tomits! 

THE  GUMPS 

DICK  TRACY 

Funny  tide  of  family  life. 

Detective  who  never  fails. 

GASOLINE  ALLEY 

WINNIE  WINKLE 

Your  story  and  mine. 

The  working  girl  heaven  protects. 

HAROLD  TEEN 

THE  NEIGHBORS 

'Teen  age  fun  and  frolic. 

Just  that.  (Panel) 

LITTLE  ORPHAN  ANNIE 

NUTS  &  JOLTS 

Adopted  by  millions. 

Strictly  pixillated.  (Panel) 

SMITTY 

TEENIE  WEENIES 

Everybody's  favorite  office-boy. 

Preferred  comic  for  children  two  to  six. 

SMILIN'  JACK — Aviation,  plus. 

SWEENEY  &  SON— Life  with  father. 

MOON  MULLINS— Humor,  rare. 

TINY  TIM — A  boy  with  a  lucky  charm. 

TERRY  A  THE  PIRATES 

LITTLE  JOE 

Adventure  in  high  gear. 

A  comic  about  "cowboys  and  injunt." 

WIRE  for  proofs  and  prices  today! 
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EDITOR 


PUBLISHER 


Dr.  Adamantios  Th.  Polyzoides,  who  Press  since  1936,  was  made  managing  John  L.  Bach,  a  member  of  the  Chi. 

PERSONAL  has  written  a  weekly  Sunday  review  editor,  succeeding  the  late  C.  W.  Me-  cago  bureau  of  the  Associated  Preii  I 

of  World  trends  for  the  Los  Angeles  Devett,  managing  editor  for  nearly  30  for  the  past  six  years,  has  joined  the 

Times  for  several  years,  started  a  daily  years,  who  died  in  a  Winston-Salem,  sales  promotion  staff  of  General  Elec- 

continued  from  page  21  analysis  of  the  war  in  that  paper  Dec.  N.  C.,  hospital  Dec.  21.  trie  X-Ray  Corporation,  Chicago. 

-  29.  A  lecturer  on  international  rela-  bjij  Wood,  formerly  with  the  Lub-  Baz  O’Meara,  sports  editor,  Mont- 

paper  since  1926,  has  been  its  city  tions  and  journalism  at  the  University  bock  (Tex.)  Avalanche- Journal,  has  real  Star,  is  now  convalescent  after  a 

editor  since  1929.  of  Southern  California,  Dr.  Polyzoides  joined  the  sports  staff  of  the  Fort  bout  with  pneumonia. 

Fritz  von  Falkenburg,  formerly  of  ^3®.  ®  background  of  40  years  in  jour-  Worth  (Tex  )  Press,  replacing  As-  Delbert  Forkey,  Molen  (N.  Y.)  Tele- 

the  Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  Journal,  has  oalism  here  and  in  Europe.  sistant  Sports  Editor  Guy  Witherspoon  gram  reporter,  has  been  named  pub- 

joined  the  cony  desk  of  the  Dallas  Francis  Donnell,  reporter.  Spring-  who  resigned  to  become  press  relations  licity  chairman  of  the  Franklin  County  1 

(Tex.)  Journal.  field  (Mass.)  Republican,  has  resigned  director  of  the  Fort  Worth  public  Defense  Council. 

Howard  Biakeslee,  Associated  Press;  fo  Eo  h)  Arizona  for  his  health.  school  system.  Paul  J.  Pflaumer,  art  department, 

Gobind  Behari  Lai,  International  News  Henry  P.  Edwards,  former  sports  Merryle  Stanley  Rukeyser,.  economic  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  and  Mrs.  Pflau- 
Service;  Bill  Laurence,  New  York  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  commentator  for  International  News  mer  are  the  parents  of  a  son,  bom 

Times;  F.  A.  Varrelman.  Chicago  Sun;  for  28  years  and  publicity  director  of  Service  and  editorial  writer  for  the  Dec.  15. 

Watson  Davis  and  Frank  Thone,  the  American  League  since  1928,  will  New  York  Journal  &  American  and 

Science  Service;  Robert  Potter,  Amer-  retire  Feb.  1  next.  Mr.  Edwards,  now  other  Hears!  newspapers,  was  the  ■■  !■■■  i  i  i  i  ■■  n— 

ican  Weekly,  were  among  those  cov-  70  years  old,  plans  to  locate  in  Hunts-  principal  sneaker  at  the  Palmer  House,  Thev're  In  The  Armv  Now 

ering  the  one  hundred  tenth  meeting  ville,  Ala.,  upon  his  retirement.  Chicago,  Jan.  7.  at  the  22nd  annual  *  * 


of  the  American  Association  for  the  Charles  B.  Holstein  of  the  Pittsburgh  banquet  of  the  National  Retail  Fumi-  T^nnT.FV  A  WHITE  nublisher  San-  i 
Advancement  of  Science  in  Dallas  Post  Gazette  news  staff  announced  the  ture  Association.  qtnr  Wom®  omt’  1 

Dec.  29-Jan.  3.  birth  of  a  daughter,  Dec.  28.  A.  H.  Koop.  former  Des  Moines  (la.)  Refiector-Herald,  was  notified  to 

-  Edmund  Burke  Schaeffer,  for  39  st^Jehouse  reporter,  is  now  p^gp^e  to  report  shortly  for  active  ' 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  years  telegrapher  and  trouble  shooter  handling  publicity  for  the  Iowa  state  Navy.  He  is  a  commis- 

b.r®,  Sturt.,  Stnc  IRM  Easton,  Pa.  for  the  Associated  Press,  Democratic  central  committee.  ginned  Lieutenant  in  the  U.  S.  Naval 

-  ■_ .  — —  retired  on  Dec.  22.  He  is  65  years.  Florence  Warner,  formerly  with  a  Reserve  and  is  subject  to  duty  as  a 

Lieutenant  Commander. 

Ticlet  P»tenir.i.  Rni'iemi  CnntenM  CopyriKhied.  (N.  Y.)  Associated  Prcss  bureau  and  ber  of  the  Des  Motnes  (la.)  Register  Richard  P  Kern  associate  editor 
T-.  EiiiToK  a. rrB|tSH^  Mrs.  Crocker  announc^  the  birth  of  and  Trtbwne  society  news  staff.  Belleville  (lil.)  News-Democrat,  en- 

Jame8  w.igiit  Baowh.  j«..’  ritf-PrtsuUnt  a  daughter,  Linda  Katherine,  Dec.  28.  Alvin  Hallman  has  resigned  from  the  listed  Dec.  30  in  the  U.  S.  Army  Air 

STobeat  5;  bT.'.**";  former  editor  of  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar  copy  Corps  and  will  be  assigned  to  the 

-  Crn^ninfi,J7- - Athen  (Tex.)  Review,  was  presented  desk.  photographic  branch. 

42„d  s,  NY  Robert  Richards,  Memphis  (Tenn.)  John  Oldham  and  James  Mundefl 

'  Coaches  and  Officials  Association  re-  Press-Scimitar  reporter,  has  been  noti-  of  the  Houston  Post  editorial  depart- 

t.  ;«i.>4^3avi  •nd_3a'i«_  cently  for  the  work  he  has  done  for  fied  that  his  book,  “I  Can  Lick  Seven,"  ment  have  enlisted  in  the  Marin* 

or  NtwtrAPCM_  the  development  of  athletics  and  edu-  a  Civil  War  story,  will  be  publish^  Corps. 

cation  in  East  Texas.  in  June  by  Atlantic  Monthly  Press  Praicr  cfaff  nWnoronW  and 


Alfred  M.  SwIR,  has  joined  the  staff  and  Little,  Brown  fc  Co.,  of  Boston.  ^f  llfrifoleirfMonu'jnde" 

oj  the  E^ton  (Pa.)Moming  Free  Uehas  a_  short  story.  -The  Duel,"  in  a^d  iLlSdTeKu  ^ 

Xa«T.  w.,r.HT  BbowS.  T.  a®  «fy  editor.  He  was  formerly  Atlantic  Monthly.  engraving  business,  botk 

Stoabt.  M.n.tfr  .nJ  ddyrwMB^  M/rMr;  With  the  Erie  Times  as  promotion  Leonard  F.  Wilbur,  35,  Utica  (N.  Y.)  have  enlisted  in  the  Army  Air  Corps. 

H.  S^BA^  CirfBiIrtBB  lAiriirX;  editor.  Observer  -  Dispatch  copyreader,  has  Stanley  Healey,  assistont  photogra- 

roBTAis*.  Mautto:  Jo»«  joHHtoR,  Glenn  A.  Williams,  deskman  and  re-  been  chosen  Utica  s  outstanding  young  pher-engraver  of  the  Missoulaf  Monti 

mJkilZru.  V  c.  Hurrmu.  c.uuAi.  pBBia  Abbocia-  Nws  and  MissouHan  and  Sentinel,  enlisted  in 

won,  jAtm  I.  HtfTLw  end  Gcorov  H.  Mahvino,  nas  resigned  to  jom  the  Asso-  gym-for-Ur  A  committee  which  sue-  Army  last  week  and  was  as- 

elated  Press  at  Jefferson  City,  Mo.  ceeded  after  months  of  efforts  In  start-  gign^  to  Wichita  Falls  Texas,  for 

tmicAm  B .wAn.izi  UmJt,  buttorr  «w  yfni-  Jalt*  Proctor,  editor  of  the  Pryor  training. 

4sn\arU  MiWIwm  diinMM.T«l.  Dur>  (Okla.)  Daily  Democrat,  is  recovering  Acaoeray.  liis  choice  by  a  citizens  Pnixm*  A-t,-  ond  . 

f^i"**®*  *;  BRABOBKBtiBo.  gdiMr;  £j.  _  recent  attack  of  ntomaine  noi  conunittee  appointed  by  the  Young  ,  Roper,  Jr,  for  few  * 

Habbt  k.  ®  ptomaine  poi-  Board^  Trade  qualifies  him  y*®”  ®oPy  ^y  ^ 

c^^enpomdtMs:  CAMmiLL  Watm>ic,  soning.  (Tonn,)  CommeTciol  Appeal,  left  Jan, 

t**"  1”'  ^  ^  (»  ^ 

^  - r  t  Caracas,  Venezuela  bu-  Commerce,  which  wUl  be  presented  ^  Am  Corps,  ffli 

Cm#  Dubcas  A*  reau,  is  recovering  at  a  Ypsilanti,  lather,  Eugene  Roper,  is  news  editor 

Midi.,  hospital  after  an  operation  for  of  the  Uttle  Rock  (Ark.)  Democrat 

BuiUmt.  lU  An«,i«.  T,i.phofi«  ProBpcct  6si»!^  appendicitis.  Handy  was  stricken  soon  Dou^as  ^Mwin,  ^orte  editor,  cyieopio^  formerly  with  the 

Umtlti  ojkt:  Vbba  CtiAitoLn.  44  Grantium  Road,  after  arriving  in  the  United  States  on  Everting  suf-  gjyortising  department  of  the  Johns- 

Utoo.  B.d,.Unaoo.F.o,..,^  - ^  o  of  absence  from  his  South  fered  painful  injuries  in  a  ^ristniM 

Disvi-av  Anvnrtaiao  ratM  «ir«rtivc  1.  1037  a _ • _  TUfa*  T^olrlu/in  ciif_  tUJUTh  iTlOWie  enilSieu  Ul  UK 


Ellison  Craig,  staff  photographer  and 


S.  L.  Dabr.  Lthreriau 


Habbt  k.  Blacb.  Adttrtinut  krprrsMtm. _  ITOm  a 

Ptifu  Oak  Ctrr<t)mdmtj:  Cambbill  Watboii,  SOning, 
SI33  rtrrSy  S*rA®L^Ba>t#l«|t.  Cal- TalepluaB.  Thora-  1iS.iin 
watt  SUIT;  Ran  TArma.  IJljiVArt*  HaUrt  BtU„  „ 

Ua  AtmdsK  Tatar^*^  IWa^Maad  STSS.  United 

Pti/U  CbbM  AJrrrtiiiut  Brprrmttivrs;  Dubcab  X.  reaU, 


^toa,  B»J^  LamkIoii,  Enaiaad. _  o  leave  of  ab 

DiaptA,  AnvBBTi.iiio  rit»»  effective  Dae.  1,  1937 

SSt  pm  B*Bi*  liM  oi  «rw,  of  iiwertiuo,  a,  followr,:  ™nencan  posu 


l.inp*  I  D  I  1.1  BD  OB 

Slua  AaatajTimajTiraBtjTimai  Tinat  Tim 


Day  auto  accident.  Mr.  Baldwin  suf-  ' 

fered  a  slight  concussion,  lacerations  U-  S.  Naval  Reserve  and 
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42 

'  33  2W 

iSniu.  of  oose,  forehead  and  head  and  a  f  «  yeoman,  second  class,  in  Pitts- 

—  oereck,  copy  readers,  Philadelphia  sprained  left  arm  burgh. 

am  tiB3  Evening  Public  Ledger,  have  resigned  _  .  „  .  ,  Leonard  Lick  an  editorial  artirt  for 

'w*  M  ^  f*'?  Philadelphia  the  Chicago  Sun,  has  joined  the  U.  S. 

I*:  S  eapacities.  oHvanSS*  to  »  fireman  second  class  at 

— —  Suzanne  Myers  has  joined  the  pho-  tn  into  tbn  mih.  Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  Station. 

r.t/o^.  52  licity  staff  of  the  Philipps  Petroleum  Yoichi  Robert  Okamoto,  26,  Amer- 

Inquirer.  BarUesville,  Okla  ican-bom  Japanese  cameraman  for  the 

dafiaiucopy  Jack  Spencer,  wire  editor  of  the  a  iu  •  »  j-*  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Standard,  was 

Sh...„e  (Okla.)  Storhaabaan  namad  lha  i.  S.  A™,  Jan!  6. 


was  sworn  in 


^  Suzanne 


Tbs  nnfilc  cnlumn  Inriy-iwo  line  rate  milter  card  at  j ii _ nu-i 

a  co,t  of  $22  pet  weeV  earnt  a,  low  a  rate  nn  a  52  tographer  department  of  the  Phtla- 
tinc  batit  a>  any  rMhcf  tchedulc.  aanwly.  tlK3  per  delphia  Inquirer, 
pafc:  $IO:i  hell  pbm.  %h7  quarter  page.  *Quarttr,  tic 

Biflfith  and  ■xtcaoin  page*  mutt  be  on  definite  copy  Jack  Spencer,  Wire  editor  of  the 
Kbadule. _ Shawnee  (Okla.)  Star  has  been  named 


CLAuirm  Ratts- 9  c  per  agate  line  one  time,  70c  local  and  area  news  editor  tor  tho  Star  ®f  ff'*  Norfolk  Virginia-Pilot,  is  the  wt-ii*  a  it 

P«  acAte  Unc  bMii  timee^ _  locM  MU  area  news  eaiior  lor  uie  biar  au  *  book— “The  Battle  of  Robert  C.  Williams,  reporter,  Albany 

SnvATioBt  WAMTen:  fide  per  agate  liae  ona  time;  Smith,  sjMrts  editor  America” _ published  by  Bobbs-  Knickerbocker  News,  joined 

40c  per  agate  line  (our  timet  (count  five  words  to  for  the  News  has  been  Stationed  on  a  ^uin  America  puoiisnea  oy  dodos-  r  j 

- D - s - T - — j -  full-time  basis  in  Seminole  county.  Merrill.  ifirUbom  i  f  a 

R^»:  By  payable  in  advance  Hugh  Collum,  who  has  been  on  the  Clayton  J.  Irwin,  who  has  been  asso-  Kirkham,  criminal  courts  and 

suf  staff.  hs»’bS.  „^Ld7~rU  eS!  dated  with  the  BaWmot,  Bureau  of  Federal  beet  porter  ter  fte  Ho««o. 
Club  Ratbs;  The  dub  ratat  arc  applicable  to  al(  tor  of  the  News.  the  Associated  Press,  has  left  to  go  been  call^  mto  the 

eub^tiMt  in  any  otia  ocYrataooi^wbtrther  _ _  .  with  the  AP  Feature  Service  in  New  «aval  Reserve  m  which  he  holds  a 

raid  to  by  tha  oo«m«y  or  uaWnala  Thrw  J^eMnder  Joseph,  former  reporter  „  .  „  ,  ,  succeeded  bv  commission. 

e?""  ed.ur.  Piu.bur»b  (P..)  SsE  Aa^w^UltXH.%oS  WiIll«„r.Manr,,m,elth.Atl.nte 

)»“  O''  Ce,s«b..ieu,h.s  ent..^  t«l„l„,  te, 

Inquirer.  He  succeeds  William  Hag-  Hugh  Park,  of  the  Atlanta  Journal,  Army  Air  Corps,  at  St  Louis,  Mo. 


SnvanoBt  WAMTan;  60c  per  agate  liae  ona  time;  ,  “r  South  America” nublished  bv  Bohbs 

40c  per  agate  line  (our  timet  (count  five  wordt  to  for  the  News  has  been  Stationed  on  a  ^  P  D  is  ea  py  dodos 

- - - - - - - - — - -  full-time  basis  in  Seminole  county. 


eubeeriptioat  in  any  ona  mYanizatioa — whether 
raid  to  by  tha  noaipaay  or  indhridnala  Thrca 
eabteriptioot  to  taparatc  addrcaaca  (or  one  yaar  aach 


Total  Dia- 
tribution 


inquirer.  He  succeeds  William  Hag-  Hugh  Park,  of  the  Atlanta  Journal,  ^  v-orps,  «  oi.  douis,  mo. 

Mambcr:  Advertitiii|  Faderatm  of  Amarica,  nT  Sard,  who  was  recently  named  news  and  Mrs.  Park  are  parents  of  a  son  Edward  Allen,  staff  reporter  and 
tionalEdi^alAMoaatio^NatiM^Better  ButtneM  editor  of  the  Chicago  Sun.  born  Jan.  4  at  Emory  University  Hos-  feature  writer  for  the  Boston  Herald 

nsTwan  audited  net  paid  **A.  B.  C”  «v«^Ltur>  Ed  N.  Wishcamper  recently  resigned  in  Atlanta.  for  the  past  nine  years  has  accepted 

dar  circulation  ai  (ollowa; _ _  ^he  editorial  staff,  Abilene  (Tex.)  William  H.  Ewing,  editorial  writer  a  commission  in  the  U.  S.  Army.  He 

EndS**^  Paid  Reporter-News,  to  enlist  in  the  naval  and  radio  news  commentator,  and  will  work  in  the  morale  division  and 

■ - reserve  as  a  yeoman,  second  clang  He  John  D.  Bading,  army  and  navy  re-  will  first  be  stationed  in  Washington 

’."ir”"’  IVS  iaIoS  ^®®  ®®*'^  Diego  training  porter,  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  were  Samuel  Brogna,  schoolboy  sports 

•  19M.' !!!!!!"!!  11141  iioss  station.  called  to  navy  duty  the  day  after  the  and  ski  news  writer  for  the  Boston 

I  JS  ”; .  10^  lloS  Photographer  Clayton  Knipper  has  Pe^rl  Harbor  attack.  Ewing  is  a  Record- American  has  been  accepted 

•  19116.;“'.! !!!!’,  1o!i7«  ll.a06  resigned  his  Cleveland  News  post  to  lieutenant  and  Bading  an  ensign.  by  the  U.  S.  Army  as  a  flying  cadet 

*  im! !!!!!!!!!!  ^sllis  ^1^  Cleveland  Press,  replacing  Harold  A.  Sendstrom  of  the  Boston  James  Dooling,  for  nearly  17  years 

*  1932'.!!!!!!!!!!  9,337  io!488  Byron  Filkins.  Post  editorial  staff,  became  engaged  on  the  staff  of  the  Boston  American, 

!  jSo .  10403  ll’ii?  John  Paul  Strother,  27,  reporter  and  to  Miss  Charlene  Peterson  of  Presque  is  now  a  lieutenant,  senior  grade, 

!  ■  1029.:!::!:::;:  loliso  n:564  sports  editor  of  Kinston  (N.  C.)  Free  Isle,  Me.,  recently.  U.S.N.R. 


Dec.  31.  1949. . 

11.651 

11473 

•  19.39 . 

13,237 

11069 

•  1939. . 

11141 

11053 

•  1937 . 

11779 

•  1«$6 . 

10.868 

11064 

•  1996 . 

10.179 

11.206 

•  1934 . 

9,961 

10.907 

•  19.33 . 

8»62$ 

9.819 

•  1932 . 

0,337 

10,488 

■  1931 . 

10,116 

11.120 

•  1930 . 

10,403 

11,417 

!  •  1029 . 

10,180 

11,664 

**nMt  meant  income  growth,”  he  added.  ”It's 
been  climbing  steadily  since  1938.  Passed  ten  billion 
in  ’39.  and  it’s  been  UP  all  the  way  since.  What  a 
market  New  York  Sute  is!” 


"Onr  talas  have  bean  climbing  consistently,”  answered 
the  Sales  Manager,  "although  frankly  not  as  fast  as  I 
had  hoped.  I  uiow  those  New  York  State  figures. 


"Why.”  cut  in  the  V.  P.,  "I  hear  payrolls  are 
due  to  rise  uninterruptedly  in  upstate  armament- 
ptodudng  areas.  And  there  will  be  few  consumer 
goods  dislocations.  What  are  we  domg  about  it?” 


had  hoped.  I  know  those  New  York  State  figures. 
Man,  they've  always  been  ahead  of  the  U.  S.  average.” 


^ell,  we’re  intensifying  our  selling,”  said  the  S.  M.,  "and  jump¬ 
ing  our  ad  budget  considerably.  We’re  spending  more  money  in 
Nw  York  State  in  1942  ...  to  make  more.  And  most  of  it’s 
going  into  newspapers  for  greater  local  effectiveness.” 


’’That  hits  me  right,”  congratulated  the 
V.  P.  "Particularly,  if  it’s  newspapers  in 
the  smaller  cities  where  we've  always  been 
weak.  We  need  their  help  in  ’42.” 


STEP  AHEAD  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE 


Call  in  a  New  York  State 
newspaper  representative  today 


Get  the  up-to-the-minute  facts  and  fig¬ 
ures  on  all  of  the  ddes  and  towns  that 
comprise  the  nation’s  wealthiest  market. 
These  are  times  to  buy  space  with  a  sharp  eye, 
and  an  open  mind.  A  qualified  N.  Y.  rep  can 
help  you  stretch  your  advertising  dollars  wisely. 


Norwich  S«n  (E) 

*OtslnIn9  Cltlitn  Roglitar  (E) 
•PMhikni  Star  (E) 

•Port  Chatter  Item  (E) 

Poughheeptle  New  Yorker  (E) 
•Tarrytown  Newt  (E) 

§The  Troy  Record  (M) 

$The  Troy  Timet  Record  (E) 

•White  PlaiM  Reportar-DItpetch  (E) 
•Yonkert  Harald-Statotmao  (E) 

(E)  Evening  nowtpepert.  (M)  Morning 
nawtpapert.  (S)  Sunday  nowipaport. 
•Wattchotlar  nawtpapert  told  In  com¬ 
bination.  SSold  In  combination  only. 


with  these  outstanding  newspapers  . . 


Amttardam  Recorder-Democrat  (E) 
Auburn  CItlxen  Advertitar  (E) 
Binghamton  Prett  (E) 

Buffalo  Courler-Expreu  (M) 

Buffalo  Courler-Eipreu  (S) 

Corning  Evening  Leader  (E) 

Cortland  Standard  (E) 

Geneva  Timet  (E) 

Glovartvilla  E  Johnstown  Herald  B 
Leader-Republican  (MEE) 

Kingston  Dally  Freeman  (E) 
•Mantaroneck  Timet  (E) 

•Mt.  Vernon  Argut  (E) 

•New  Rochelle  Standard  Star  (E) 


Sti^ht  SJdcai 


Traffic  Death  Feature 


Service  Flag 

IN  KEEPING  with  the  patriotic  theme, 

the  Minneapolis  Morning  Tribune 
Jan.  5  provided  its  readers  with  a 
red-white-and-blue  “service  flag,”  for 
use  especially  by  families  with  sons 
or  other  members  in  the  armed  serv¬ 
ices. 

Printed  in  two  colors,  on  a  white 
background,  the  flag — ^which  features 
a  heavy  red  border  and  a  large  blue 
star  in  the  center — was  given  one- 
quarter  page  of  space. 

It  b  a  reproduction  of  the  service 
flag  designed  during  the  World  War 
for  display  in  windows  by  families, 
clubs,  churches  and  business  estab¬ 
lishments  as  an  indication  that  a  man 
(or  men)  from  there  was  in  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  his  country. 


Business  Issues 
Of  N.  Y-  Papers  * 
Show  Ad  Gains 


Street  Journal.  It  ran  80  pages.  Linage 
for  the  special  section  was  about  10,000 
lines  ahead  of  1941. 


THE  Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklaho¬ 
man  on  Dec.  27  published  a  hill 
page  picture  on  the  front  of  a  sec¬ 
tion  devoted  to  safety  of  the  highways 
— a  picture  designed  to  illustrate  the 
toll  taken  by  automobiles  during  1941 
— ^which  depicted  the  bodies  of  men, 
women  and  children  in  a  huge  pile, 
expressions  of  anguish  and  fear  on 
most  of  their  faces. 

The  persons  in  the  picture  were 
drama  students  at  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  with  Charles  IHson  of  the 
drama  department  and  Gene  Thomas, 
chief  Oklahoman  photographer,  co- 
(^lerating  to  get  the  picture.  Student 
stage  h^ds  built  a  platform  and 
models  were  placed  on  it  just  “iike 
you’d  trim  a  Christmas  tree.”  An  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  place  45  persons  in 
the  pile  (the  number  of  Oklahoma 
fatalities  for  the  year).  It  could 
not  be  done.  It  was  impossible  to 
count  the  number,  once  they  were 
placed. 

There  were  more  than  35,  fewer  than 
45,  according  to  the  best  count  Elson 
could  make. 


The  majority  of  the  annual  business 
review  sections  published  this  week 
by  New  York  newspapers  showed  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  increases  over  1941. 

The  largest  section,  carrying  ap¬ 
proximately  60,000  lines  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  was  published  Jan.  5  by  the  Wall 


The  New  York  Times  special  busi¬ 
ness  section,  published  Jan.  2,  had 
36,812  lines,  158  ahead  of  1941. 

The  biggest  gain  of  all  was  regis¬ 
tered  by  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  which  carried  36,000  lines,  a  42% 
increase  over  last  year.  A  special 
feature  of  the  section  was  a  Canadian 
department  which  carried  five  pages 
of  advertising  from  Canada.  This  was 
introduced  with  a  special  message 


from  Prime  Minister  McKenzie  Kiiig,| 

The  New  York  Sun’s  “Voice  of  Busi-i 
ness”  section  Jan.  7  carried  approxi. 
mately  45,000  lines,  about  24,000  lini  i 
less  than  the  1941  issue.  ! 

The  World-Telegram’s  special  edi- 
tion,  published  Jan.  8,  carried  about 
22,000  lines  which  was  slightly  off  last 
year’s  issue.  The  New  York  Post, 
with  about  12,000  lines,  was  16%  ahead 
of  1941.  The  Journal- American  car¬ 
ried  about  25,000  iines  in  its  business 
review  Jan.  5,  which  was  about  1,000 
lines  off  the  same  figiu'e  for  last  year. 


Chinese  Promotion 
THE  El  Centro  (Cal.)  Valley  Press 
recently  sold  a  six-column  ad  to  a 
group  of  14  loyal  American-Chinese 
merdiants.  Carrying  a  large  picture 
of  a  battleship  the  ad  stated  “The 
Chinese  too  are  Fighting  Japan.”  Else¬ 
where  the  ad  urged  the  purchase  of 
savings  stamps  and  bonds. 


NEW! 


PHOTOFLASH  LAMP  No. 


Opens  Service  Bureau 

A  NEW  department,  “Friend  of  the 
Yanks,”  has  been  established  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune  as  a  daily  editorial 
feature.  The  column  attempts  to  an¬ 
swer  questions  submitted  to  it  by 
readers  on  problems  confronting  men 
now  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  U.  S., 
on  problems  facing  men  soon  to  be 
inducted  into  the  fighting  services  un¬ 
der  the  draft  law,  and  on  related  prob¬ 
lems  facing  the  families  these  men 
leave  behind. 


MORE  LIGHT 


for' the  same  money! 


Effective  January  1,  1942,  General  Electric  brings  you 
the  new  G-E  MAZDA  Photq/fasJh  Lamp  No.  22.  Because 
it  brings  you  MORE  LIGHT  for  the  same  money,  it 
should  replace  at  least  two  popular  G-E  flash  bulbs. 
This  simplification  will  help  you  and  conserve  material 
for  wartime  industry. 

Broader  flash  peak,  means  greater  latitude  in  synchro 
zation;  gives  even  more  assurance  of  better  pictures 

Greater  Uniformity.  If  you’d  like  MORE  LIGHT,  you’ll 
like  this  new  lamp.  It’s  great  for  covering  large  areas 
and  for  color  work  synchronized  flash.  Try  some 
at  the  new  low  prices  on  quantity  purchases. 


NO  DRAFT  RESTRICTION 

Washington,  Jan.  o — Selective  Ser¬ 
vice  headquarters  has  no  plan  to  re¬ 
strict  publication  of  registration  and 
drawings  under  the  draft  which  will 
follow  recording  of  prospective  se¬ 
lectees  in  the  20-to-44  age  brackets, 
Feb.  16.  Local  boards  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  supply  the  press  with  totals 
on  registrations  and  newspapers  may 
compare  numbers  drawn  in  the  lottery 
whi^  will  follow  and  print  the  names 
in  order.  Local  boards  will  not  dis¬ 
close  the  number  of  individuals  actu¬ 
ally  called  up  for  service  on  any 
summons. 


60,00045,000  Umen  seteads  . . .  3800  K ...  Ixposara  gaida  Na.  310 


(Based  on  1/2(X)  and  film  speed:  64  Westonj  G-E  100.) 


Mazda  research  leads  the  way 

G-E  MAZDA 

PHOTOFLASH  LAMPS 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 
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new  has  been  ■  added! 


To  increase  your  net  profits  in  1942,  follow  the  5  simple,  time- 
proved  rules  for  using  newspapers,  listed  below.  Successful  retailers 
and  national  advertisers  have  always  lived  with  them.  Nothing  new 
has  been  added!  Start  using  them  today  in  Pennsylvania,  and  when 
yon  do  ...  be  sure  all  the  newspapers  at  the  right  are  on  your  list. 
They  can  make  the  profitable  difference. 


5  SIMPLE  RULES  FOR  USING  NEWSPAPERS  SUCCESSFULLY 


USE  THEM  REGULARLY — at  least  once  a  week,  52  weeks  every 
year.  (No,  it  is  not  too  expensive.) 


Up  to  5,000  ClreulatloB 

Ambridg*  CHixan  (E) 

Berwick  Enterprise  (E) 

Columbia  News  (E) 
Lansdale-North  Penn  Reporter  (E) 


USE  NEWSPAPER-TYPE  COPY_written  to  appeal  directly  and 
quickly  to  the  particular  kind  of  prospects  you  want  to  sell. 


MERCHANDISE  THE  ADVERTISING. 


-to  brokers,  jobbers,  retailers, 
and  field  men.  An  easy  job  to  do  effectively  when  you  use  regular 
schedules  in  the  retailers’  local  newspapers. 


5  to  10,000  Cireulailoa 


Chambersburg  Public  Opinion  (I 
Clearfield  Progress  (E) 
Connellsvilla  Courier  (E) 
Jeanette  News-Dispatch  (E) 

Meadville  Tribune-Republican 
(M&E) 

New  Kensington  Dispatch  (E) 
Towanda  Review  (M) 

Warren  Times-Mirror  I'E) 
Waynesboro  Record-Herald  (E) 


USE  THE  NEWSPAPERS'  STAFFS — to  get  maximum  results  from 
newspaper  advertising.  Accept  the  support  of  interested  men 
and  women  who  know  local  conditions. 


USE  ALL  THE  NEWSPAPERS!  Because  all  of  them  have  a  valuable 
following  among  consumers.  And  . . .  because  all  of  them  perform 
an  indispensable  service  in  marketing. 


10  to  25,000  Circulation 

Altoona  Mirror  (E) 

Beaver  Falls  News-Tribune  (E) 
Chester  Times  (E) 

Greensburg  Review  Tribune 

(M&E) 

Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E) 
Hazleton  Standard-Sentinel  (M) 
New  Castle  News  (E) 

Shamokin  News-Dispatch  (E) 
Sunbury  Daily  Item  (E) 

Washington  Observer  Reporter 
(M&E) 

Williamsport  Sun  (E) 

Williamsport  Gazette-Bulletin  (M) 
York  Dispatch  (E) 


nPEffllTIlie  NEWSPAPERS 
OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


giiyilpliilMliii 


More  than  50,000  Circulation 


Allentown  Call-Chronicle  (ME&S) 

Johnstown  Tribune-Democrat 
(M&E) 

Wilkes-Barre  Times-Leader  News 


Wilkes-Barre  Record  (M) 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Good  Promotion  to  Sell 
Small- Space  Advertisers 


By  T.  S.  mVIN 


paper  planned  to  promote  Santa’s 
Savings  Week,  which  was  the  week  of 
Dec.  1,  for  the  benefit  of  advertisers. 
W  Lest  you  think  this  promotion  was 

k1  V firTI  just  a  gag,  note  this— the  Call-Bulle¬ 

tin’s  “Santa’s  Savings  Week”  promo¬ 
tion  produced  676  columns  of  adver¬ 
tising,  one  of  the  best  weeks  of  adver- 
And  there’s  something  brave  about  Rising  the  paper  enjoyed  in  1941. 


IT’S  a  cold,  cold  day,  but  our  coon-  And  there’s  something  brave  about  rising  me  paper  enjoyea  m  iSMi. 

skin’s  off  to  the  St.  Louis  Star-  the  other,  a  New  Year’s  greeting  from  »  p 

Times  for  a  promotional  booklet  de-  the  Star- Bulletin,  a  folder  that  car-  ^  Bag 

signed  to  sell  consistent  small-space  ries  a  reproduction  of  a  delicate,  FROM  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News- 
newspaper  advertising  that  is  one  of  peaceful  and  colorful  painting  of  Pu-  Press  and  Gazette — a  card  carrying 
the  best  we’ve  yet  conie  across.  If  uohia,  “Hill  of  the  Mountain  Apples,”  a  couple  of  soybeans.  “Ever  see  one 
this  promotion  doesn’t  score  real  dol-  done  in  1917  by  D.  Howard  Hitchcock,  before?"  it  asks.  “We  grow  lots  of  ’em 
lars  and  cents  for  the  Star-Times,  a  native  of  the  island,  grandson  of  a  out  here.  Your  next  car  or  desk  may 
we’ll  eat  that  damned  coonskin.  New  England  missionary  who  went  come  from  these  little  beans.” 

“Nothing  ventured,  nothing  gained”  there  in  1832.  Accompanying  the  pic-  From  the  Colorado  Springs  (Col.) 
is  the  caption  the  booklet  carries— a  ture  is  a  poetic  interpretation  by  Gazette  and  Telegraph  — a  quarter- 
caption  that  starts  intriguing  the  pros-  George  Mellen.  page  ad  built  around  a  statement  by 

pect  from  the  moment  he  sees  it  on  Different  as  night  and  day,  but  good  Maj.  Gen.  O.  W.  Griswold  of  the 

the  envelope  the  booklet  comes  in.  promotions,  both.  Fourth  Army  Corps  urging  people  to 

The  inside  sub-caption  is  to  the  point  beware  of  rumors  and  to  read  their 

of  the  booklet,  “Small  ads  help  lead  And  So  Is  Canada  newspapers  for  official  reports  of 

to  big  business.”  Copy  to  develop  this  REASSURING,  too,  is  a  letter  from  ^^^ppening  on  the  war  fronts^ 

point  is  brief,  just  enough  to  lead  the  Canada  which  shows  how  newspa-  .  ®  •'^stances, 

prospect  to  flip  the  page  to  the  inside  per  promotion  in  that  war-en->ged  writes  Ray  E.  Mohler,  circulaUon  man- 
spread  where  he  can  see  how  others  ally  continues  to  carry  on,  which  newspapers  can  take 

are  using  consistent  small-space  ad-  “Here  are  three  items  of  promo-  advantage.  There  will  always 

vertising  in  the  Star-Times  and  read  tjoj,  •»  writes  D,  L.  Boufford,  “put  out  mstances  out  of  which  alert 

their  own  testimony  to  its  successful  recentlv  bv  Le  Droit  French  dailv  ^^^wspapers  will  always  make  good 
productivity.  Fifteen  small  ads  are  newspaper  covering  a’ market  strad-  Promotions.  ^  ^  , 

shown  in  a  variety  of  sizes  from  10  dling  the  Ottawa  River,  which  forms  From  the  Boston  Herald-Traveler— 
to  42  lines.  Fifteen  different  businesses  the  provincial  boundary  between  On-  f  New  Years  greeting,  a 

are  represented  —  a  “hair  center,”  a  tario  and  Quebec.  folder  relatmg  a  dialogue  between 

florist,  a  bank,  a  tap  room,  an  optom-  •«rhe  first  item  was  a  three-time  Herald  discussing  what 


florist,  a  bank,  a  tap  room,  an  optom-  •‘The  first  item  was  a  three-time  Herald  discussing  what 

etrUt,  a  laundry,  a  paint  store,  etc.  mailing,  to  advertisers  and  agencies,  Jmd  of  a  New  Year  s  greeting  to  send. 
Fifteen  advertisers  tell  their  own  story  of  g  supply  of  memo  pads,  on  the  bot-  agree  on  this.  May  the  New 

of  the  success  their  advertising  brings,  tom  of  which  appeared  a  series  of 

Low  Weekly  Cost  eight  informativr  messages  on  the  H 

It  would  be  a  tough  baby  indeed  advertises  wlikhnevertlSL  doesn^^ 

who  would  stop  there  without  follow-  The  mailings  were  generous— at  about  _  t  across  the  Herald-Trav- 

ing  the  Star-Times’  urge  to  maU  the  eight-week  in^^^^^^  ^rrleldeltrstai?^^^^^ 

card  on  the  next  page  and,  without  ous  expressions  of  thanks  wee  re-  o-omotion 
obligation,  find  out  more  about  this  ceived.  ’  ^ 


A-1  promotion. 


kind  of  advertising.  Especially  when  “The  second  item  was  a  24-inch  ad-  NrrmPrl 

the  page  oppeeite  the  one  that  carries  vertising  ruler  printed  black  on  white  * 

the  reply  card  shows  how  little  the  for  maximum  legibility,  carrying  agate  General  Monaaei 

_ t-t _ _ a  — £  linsk  onrl  ivswVs  e/s'ilAc 


Floyd  were  announced  by  H.  V.  Jenk¬ 
ins,  president  of  the  papers. 

Mr.  Paschal  began  his  newspaper 
career  with  the  Columbia  (S.  C.) 
State.  He  has  been  with  the  Morning 
News  nearly  30  years,  having  come  to 
Savannah  in  July,  1912.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  manager  of  the 
Morning  News  in  1913,  and  was  elected 
vice-president  in  1920  upon  his  return 
from  France  after  the  first  World  War. 

Active  in  the  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Executives  Association,  Mr.  Pas¬ 
chal  served  as  vice-president  for  the 
state  of  Georgia  in  that  organization. 

Mr.  Floyd  became  associated  with 
the  Morning  News  in  June,  1920,  as 
a  solicitor  in  the  classified  advertising 
department.  He  was  transferred  to 
the  display  department  in  1930  and 
was  appointed  assistant  advertising 
manager  in  September,  1941. 

Mr.  Whitfield,  who  retired,  began 
his  connection  with  the  Savannah 
Press  (now  the  Evening  Press)  as  a 
linotype  operator  on  Dec.  31,  1898,  a 
few  years  after  the  paper  was  estab¬ 
lished.  The  Press  recently  celebrated 
its  50th  anniversary.  Mr.  Whitfield 
later  transferred  to  the  business  office,  | 
after  serving  as  superintendent  of  the  ] 
mechanical  department,  and  became  j 
business  manager  after  a  few  years  in  | 
that  department.  When  the  Morning  | 
News  bought  the  Press  several  yean 
ago  he  became  local  ad  manager. 

SNPA  DIRECTORS  MEET 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  Jan.  6  —  Possible 
shortages  of  newsprint  and  labor  prob¬ 
lems  arising  from  tire  rationing  will 
be  discussed  by  directors  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association 
at  their  mid-winter  meeting  in  At¬ 
lanta  Feb.  7-8.  Announcement  of  the 
date  was  made  by  Walter  C.  Johnson, 
secretary-manager. 


Boykin 


weekly  cost  of  this  advertising  is.  line  and  inch  scales  on  one  surface,  r,a  Jan  5  —  Bnvkin 

This  cost  page,  incidentally,  is  one  P^rCTre-^r^sid^nt  and  advS 

of  the  best  answers  to  the  familiar  ob-  nonpareil  and  inch  scales  on  ^  director  of  the  Morning  News  and 

jecUon,  “I  can’t  afford  to  advertise.”  ^e  reverse,  with  a  promoUon  message  *  Eoen^  News, 

It  shows  the  actual  space  occupied  by  ^  and  Evening 

ads  of  varying  size  and  their  weekly  .  third  item  consists  of  two  p 

cost,  which  ranges,  on  the  Star-Times,  booklet  smdies  of  Le  Droit  and  ite  promoted  to 


from  $2h0  for  10  lines  (every  week  The  first,  now  bemg  mailed 

for  a  year)  to  $10.50  for  42  lines.  There  ‘o  adyert^ers  contains  information 
is  no  charge,  the  Star-Times  adds,  for  »h^.t  Le  Droit  and  a  miniature  repro- 
new,  individually  prepared  copy  every  du^on  of  an  average  issue  The  sec- 
week.  We  assume  this  means  lay-  I 

out  too  °t  which  will  come  from  an  mde- 

The  return  card  gives  the  prospect  Pendent  survey  now  l^ing  made,  and 
an  opportunity  to  ask  for  a  sample  ad  ^  Droit  s  coverage 

to  be  prepared  without  obligation  on  market, 

his  part.  He  merely  has  to  tell  what  _  _  . 

kind  of  business  he’s  in  and  what  he’d  “  •’®  Cnnsanos 


Beyirin  Paschal 


an d  Evening 
Press,  has  been 
promoted  to 
vice  -  president 
and  general 
manager  of  the 
two  papers. 

Alfred  E. 
Floyd,  assistant 
advertising  man¬ 
ager,  has  been 
promoted  to  ad¬ 
vertising  m  a  n  - 
ager. 

Taylor  S.  Whit- 


Promotions  of  Messrs.  Paschal  and 


like  to  spend  each  week.  PUT  this  in  your  idea  tickler  for  next  Taylor  S.  Whit- 

Here’s  a  practical  promotion  from  November.  It’s  a  report  on  the  field,  formerly  local  advertising  man- 
the  word  go,  a  promotion  that  wastes  annual  Christmas  Club  gag  pulled  by  38®^  of  the  paper,  retired  as  of  Jan.  1 

no  words  and  no  motion  in  going  after  Thor  Smith,  promotion  manager  of  after  43  years  connection  with  the 

the  little  ads  that  mean  big  business  the  San  Francisco  Call- Bulletin.  And,  papers. 

not  only  for  the  advertiser  but  for  like  most  of  the  stuff  that  comes  from  Promotions  of  Messrs.  Paschal  and 

the  newspaper  that  doesn’t  think  it-  Brother  Smith’s  end  of  the  room,  it’s - - - 

self  too  grand  to  bother  with  this  little  worth  filing  in  your  “ideas  worth 
stuff.  The  booklet  is  8  pages,  8V^  x  11,  swiping”  folder. 

neatly  designed  and  done  in  two  col-  Some  time  last  November,  advertis-  a  it  .  I  . 

ors.  There’s  one  excellent  drawing  in  ing  managers  in  San  Francisco  re-  SCientlllC  angles  01 

it,  signed  by  that  guy  Guze  whose  ceived  a  little  red  savings  bank  that 

name  we  recall  on  other  Star-Times  had  a  pleasant  jingle  to  it  There  was 


promotion. 

Hawaii's  Still  There 


no  hint  as  to  who  the  bank  came  from, 
only  a  note  saying  that  the  little  man 
with  the  key  to  Christmas  savings 


All  scientific  angles  of 
WAR  are  completely 


REASSURING,  to  say  the  least,  are  ^  around  sron  and  to  hold  on 

two  items  that  come  this  week  from  bank  until  he  got  there. 

Honolulu,  from  the  Star-Bulletin  and  wasn’t  long,  of  course,  before  he 
the  Advertiser.  One  is  a  flash  bulletin  8ot  there  and  turned  out  to  be  the 
from  the  Katz  Agency  that  wastes  no  Call-Bulletin  salesman.  He  had  the 
words.  “There  was  no  interruption,”  l^ey,  too,  that  opened  the  bank  and 
it  says,  “in  publication  of  the  Hono-  released  from  it  three  little  golden 
lulu  Morning  and  Sunday  Advertiser.”  slugs.  These  were  labelled  “Santa’s 
Pacific  Coast  post  offices  are  accepting  Savings  Week.”  With  them  came  a 
both  Clipper  and  steamer  mail  for  certificate  entitling  the  bearer  to  par- 
Honolulu.  “That  maritime  shipping  ticipate  in  the  $7,692,946  of  Christmas 
facilities  must  continue  is  obvious  be-  Club  money  the  San  Francisco  banks 
cause  the  500,000  civil  population  of  were  about  to  release. 


Hawaii  is  dependent  upon  the  main¬ 
land  for  supplies.” 


reported  by 

Science  Service 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C 

P,  S.  Cheefnl  scientific  news 
also  cheerfully  reported. 
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The  Call -Bulletin  man  was  armed, 
too,  with  a  presentation  showing  how 
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Coordination  of 
Censorship  With 
Allies  Is  Seen 

Need  for  It  Cited  . .  J*lcm 
For  Newspapers  Expected 
In  Several  Weeks 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  8 — Official 
confirmation  is  lacking  but  reports 
persist  in  Washington  that  the  plan 
for  newspaper  censorship  will  not  be 
publicly  unfolded  for  several  weeks. 

This  delay  is  said  to  be  occasioned 
by  a  decision  to  withhold  announce¬ 
ment  until  a  method  is  developed  for 
coordinating  censorship  within  the 
United  States  with  the  systems  of 
other  countries  embraced  in  the 
United  Nations. 

There  is  evidence  of  need  for  co¬ 
ordination  in  the  repeated  instances 
where  United  States  newspapers 
have  been  asked  to  withhold  informa¬ 
tion  only  to  find  the  facts  openly 
published  in  newspapers  abroad,  not¬ 
ably  in  Great  Britain,  it  has  been 
pointed  out. 

Dutch  RuvuaUd  Facts 
Dutch  communiques  have  revealed 
operations  in  the  Pacific  theatre  of 
war  which  not  only  have  been  de¬ 
leted  from  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
1  ment  announcements  but  also  are  in 
the  categories  of  “restricted”  informa¬ 
tion. 

The  departure  of  Winston  Church¬ 
ill  from  London  for  Washington  was 
publicized  in  England  but,  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  White  House,  was  not 
referred  to  here  until  the  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  reached  the  White  House;  like¬ 
wise  Mr.  Churchill’s  trip  to  Canada 
was  covered  in  detail  by  Dominion 
newspapers  but,  again  on  order  of  the 
White  House,  was  treated  only  in 
broad  outline  in  the  United  States. 

A  plan  for  censorship  within  the 
United  States  could  be  drafted  and 
made  effective  without  delay,  it  was 
explained,  but  it  would  be  futile  to 
channelize  and  restrict  news  here 
while  rapid  systems  of  transmission 
were  bringing  in  more  detailed  matter 
from  abroad. 

■ 

Newsmen  Accredited 
For  Rio  Meeting 

WASHTfOTON,  D.  C.,  Jan.  8 — ^The 
State  Department  has  accredited  the 
following  correspondents  and  moving 
]  picture  company  representatives  to  at- 
I  tend  the  Pan  American  Conference 
;  this  month  in  Rio  de  Janeiro: 

A1  West.  Associated  Press;  Turner 
Catledge.  Chicaqo  Sun;  Frank  Ger- 
vasi.  Collier’s  Weekly;  Maxwell  Cor- 
pening,  Chicago  Tribune;  Charles 
Christian  Wertenbaker,  Time  maga¬ 
zine;  William  P.  Simms,  Scripps-How- 
ard  Newspapers;  Sam  Schulman.  In- 
;;  temational  News  Photos;  Drew  Pear¬ 
son,  United  Feature  Syndicate;  Mrs. 
Drew  Pearson,  Washington  Times- 
Herald;  Bertram  Hulen.  New  York 
Times;  Edward  Holies,  United  Press: 
Joseph  Driscoll,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune;  Robert  Orberto  Unanue,  Co¬ 
lumbia  Broadcasting  System;  E'ic 
Severeid.  CBS;  John  Painter  and  Bex 
Box,  20th  Century  Fox  Films;  Ed¬ 
ward  Tomlinson  and  Eli  B.  Canel, 
National  Broadcasting  Corporation; 
Ortiz  Echague,  La  Naeion,  Buenos 
Aires. 

At  Rio  de  Janeiro  they  will  be 
joined  by  Dr.  Roland  Sharp  of  Chris- 
tion  Science  Monitor,  and  Percy 
j  Forster,  International  News  Service. 

DAILY  SUSPENDS 

I  The  Casper  (Wyo.)  Times,  mom- 
I  uig,  suspended  publication  recently. 


4arade 


4-COLOR  ADVERTISING  WILL  BE 
ACCEPTED  BY  PARADE. 

This  is  an  announcement  we  are 
particularly  glad  to  make,  for  it 
comes  in  direct  response  to  requests 
from  advertisers. 

PARADE'S  rate  card  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1942  is  based  on  a  guar¬ 
antee  of  2,000,000— a  truly  amaz¬ 
ing  publishing  achievement. 


As  of  today,  fourteen  papers  only 
can  be  listed  with  September  30, 
1941  A.B.C.  circulation  of  over 
1,600,000.  But  we  anticipate  deliver¬ 
ing  a  most  substantial  bonus  because 
negotiations  are  now  going  on  with 
numerous  other  newspapers.  Each  of 
these  is  a  leader  in  first  market  cities 
of  100,000  or  more  population. 

Today  PARADE'S  growth  makes  it 
a  most  advantageous  buy.  We  urge 
you  to  join  the  PARADE  to  greater 
sales. 

Following  are  PARADE'S  4-color 
rates: 

Back  Cover . $5,000.00 

Inside  Full  Page.  .  .  4,600.00 

Inside  Half  Page.  . .  2,375.00 


PARADE  PUBLICATION,  INC. 

405  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 


Whats  Behind  the  Curtain? 


No  ONE  can  foresee  exactly  what  Father  Time  will 
reveal  during  1942.  We  do  know,  however,  that 
shortages  of  vital  war  materials  w  ill  cause  an  in¬ 
creasing  scarcity  of  new'  machinery  and  supplies. 
Conservation  of  existing  equipment,  therefore,  is 
not  only  a  patriotic  duty  but  is  a  real  necessity. 
To  users  of  line  composing  machines  and  matrices, 
Intertype  offers  a  few  specific  suggestions  for  con¬ 
servation  of  existing  equipment,  as  follow's; 
Inspections.  Much  damage  to  matrices  can  be 
avoided  by  frequent  and  complete  inspections.  For 
example,  losses  caused  by  excessive  wear 
on  lugs  can  be  minimized  by  keeping  all 
transfers  properly  adjusted.  Detailed  in¬ 
structions  on  preventing  side  wall  damage 
and  other  pointers  on  preservation  of  mat¬ 
rices  are  contained  in  the  booklet,  ‘^Maxi¬ 


mum  Service  from  Intertype  Matricesf^  which 
will  be  furnished  free  on  your  request. 
Spacebands.  Keeping  spacebands  clean  and  in 
good  repair  is  particularly  important.  At  least  one 
cleaning  per  shift  is  recommended. 

Magazines.  Keep  them  clean,  free  from  oil,  and 
in  good  repair  to  insure  maximum  service. 
Lubrication.  Finally,  and  most  important,  keep 
your  composing  machines  clean  and  well  lubri¬ 
cated;  replace  worn  parts  before  they  cause  dam¬ 
age.  A  booklet  entitled  “/In  Ounce  of  Prevention  Is 
Worth  a  Pound  of  Cur^,”  w  hich  outlines  a 
systematic  checkup,  will  be  sent  on  request. 
Printed  matter  mentioned  above  can  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  Intertype  Corpora¬ 
tion,  360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
or  the  Intertype  branch  office  nearest  you. 


Conserve  Existing  Equipment  and  Help  Win  the  War 


EQUIPMENT  REVIEW  SECTION 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

SUITE  1700  TIMES  TOWER  •  NEW  YORK  •  42ND  STREET  AND  BROADWAY 


iDailies  Set  For  Air  Raids,  Blackouts 

E.  &  P.  Survey  Reveals  East,  West  Coast  Papers 
Have  Taken  Steps  for  Employe,  Plant  Protection 


J^EWSPAPEIRS  in  the  major  cities  on 
the  East  and  West  coasts,  where 
ienemy  air  bombers  are  expected  to 
Ltrike  first  in  the  event  the  war  is 
brought  to  U.  S.  shores,  will  not  be 
caught  unprepared. 

Thorough  preparations  have  been 
made  and  are  in  constant  process  of 
umprovement  for  safeguarding  of  em¬ 
ployes  and  the  protection  of  millions 
of  dollars  worth  of  property  and 
equipment  in  the  case  of  air  raids  and 
blackouts  in  these  cities. 

Key  Clffes  Serveyed 
Squads  of  thoroughly-trained  air 
raid  wardens,  fire  watchers  and  first 
^d  groups  have  been  organized;  ex- 
itensive  fire-fighting  equipment  has 


By  STEPHEN  J.  MONCHAK 


developed  by  all  LA  newspapers  in 
event  utilities  are  put  out  of  commis¬ 
sion  in  an  air  raid.  The  Times,  with 
its  own  power  plant,  is  in  good  shape 
in  this  respect,  being  able  to  produce 
all  the  power  it  needs  for  lighting  and 
mechanical  operation. 

At  the  Examiner,  distillate  tanks 
have  been  installed  to  operate  the 
stereotype  pots,  and  provisions  made 
to  switch  from  electric  to  gas  heat  for 
composing  room  machines.  Likewise, 
it  will  be  possible  to  switch  from  the 
municipal  power  system  to  the  pri¬ 
vately-owned  Edison  Co.  system,  in 
case  only  one  of  the  utilities  is  dam¬ 
aged. 

Mutaof  Aid  Planned 


Ibeen  purchased;  every  conceivable 
re  recaution  to  meet  blackouts  have 
Ibeen  taken;  detailed  instructions  have 
Ibeen  given  to  all  employes  for  their 
safety;  elaborate  systems  of  intra- 
building  communications  have  been 
l^t  up;  and  24-hour  vigil  is  being 
*ept  to  meet  any  emergency. 

^  That  has  been  establish^  by  an 
JEpitor  &  Publisher  survey  of  news- 
|)apers  in  some  of  the  key  cities  which 
ynight  be  subject  to  attack.  The  fol¬ 
lowing,  giving  in  detail  various  steps 
f-taken  by  newspapers  surveyed,  is  be- 
Ung  duplicated  by  other  papers  not 
^luded.  Reports  are  included  here 
fcom  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco, 
{Seattle  and  Portland,  Ore. 

For  example,  on  the  West  coast, 
jwhere  presence  of  unidentified  planes 
fever  ^uthem  California  brought  a 
felackout  to  Los  Angeles  four  days 
■after  Japan  launched  its  surprise  at¬ 
tack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  newspapers 
nave  been  on  constant  alert  against 
air  raids. 

Wriadows  tfaekad  Oof 

To  meet  the  blackout  problem,  all 
Los  Angeles  newspaper  plants  have 
opaqued  their  windows  and  have  tak¬ 
en  steps  whereby  inside  lights  can  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum  on  short  notice. 
The  Examiner  first  covered  editorial 
riKiin  windows  with  black  paper, 
which  remained  up  for  the  first  black¬ 
out,  but  since  have  been  replaced 


in  LA  have  been 

cussing  for  in  the 

event  newspaper 

damaged.  Meetings  of 
the  LA  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso- 
have  been  working 

V  L  T-  L-  u  j  1  -iL  City  rooms  are  well  supplied  with 

■  York  T.m.,  which  .r*  prepared  to  cop.  wdl.  flashlights  to  provide 

H  IS  tquipped  with  two  cans  of  sand,  two  oil  :r  au  pruviiw 

itinquishart,  a  itretcher,  two  fabricated  helmets,  r*  ji-  power  goes  off. 

jack  and  a  garden  hose  extension.  Deadlines,  m  some  cases,  have  been 

moved  up  half  an  hour  to  allow  some 
g  a  dow.  The  black  and  white  presses  leeway  for  (Mssible  delays. 

adjoin,  with  fireproof  doors  separating  “  evacuation  of  employes  at  the 
lent  the  two  groups,  and  these  doors  can  Times  is  ever  necessary,  there  is 
rial  be  lowered,  completely  blacking  in  sniple  safe  space  in  the  strong  base- 
rhe  this  press  room.  ment  ^  under  the  adjoining  job  office 

ible  At  the  Times,  the  composing  room  building,  Philip  Chandler,  assistant 
ild-  and  press  rooms  are  entirely  enclosed,  general  manager  and  production  man- 
ong  without  windows  of  any  kind,  so  there  ®ger  of  the  paper  stat^.  This  area,  in 
ub-  is  no  difficulty  there.  Wherever  there  use  only  a  few  weeks  each  year  during 
re-  are  skylights  over  operating  depart-  production  of  the  telephone  directory, 
am-  ments,  these  are  covered  from  the  top.  Is  adequate  to  give  full  protection  to 
tout  Lights  in  hallways  and  other  depart-  workers. 

and  ments  where  it  is  not  essential  that  If  more  space  should  be  needed, 
night  work  be  carried  on  are  turned  there  are  the  paper  storage  basements 
is  is  off.  under  the  main  building,  and  next  to 

vin-  Standby  plans  currently  are  being  the  job  office.  There  are  enough  en- 
^  connecting  the  various  floors 

so  that  they  can  be  reached  from  any 
part  of  the  plant  without  going  into 


each  openmg.  These  now  go  up  at  a  | 

moment’s  notice,  held  in  place  by 
clamps  on  window  frames. 

The  Times  has  light-proof  vene-  ^ 
tian  blinds  between  the  double  panes 
of  glass  in  all  windows,  the  panes  be- 
ing  six  inches  apart  and  designed 
never  to  be  opened  (except  for  wash- 
ing)  because  the  building  is  com- 
pletely  air-conditioned.  In  addition, 
black  cloth  has  been  installed  over  all 
of  the  blinds  on  the  editorial  floor. 

The  Daily  News  has  half  each 
window  pane  opaqued  with  black 
paint,  wito  plywood  masks  covering 

the  other  half,  installed  in  such  a  way  Windows  surrounding  the  pn 
that  they  can  be  slid  over  the  painted  of  the  Seattle  Times  being  el 
half  during  daylight  hours,  providing  Workmen  are  shown  putting  fi 
some  natural  illumination,  or  slid  in  with  brick,  then  cc 
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EDITOR  &  PUBIISHER 


DAILIES  ON  EACH  COAST  ARE  SET  FOR  AIR  RAIDS,  BLACKOUTS 


Emer9ancy  blackout  of  the  Portland  Oragonian't  city  room  was  effected  with  light¬ 
tight  SIsal'Kraft  paper  until  permanent  blackout  arrangements  could  be  made.  Later 
upper  halves  of  windows  were  coated  with  opaque  black  paint,  and  doubled  sateen 
curtains  were  stitched  for  the  lower  panes.  It  took  200  yards  of  cloth  to  black  out 
the  night  offices  of  the  plant. 


continued  from  page  29 
day  conucs  situation  if  the  Examiner 
color  presses  are  disabled.  All  Hearst 
comics  on  the  coast  and  some  other 
spots  are  printed  in  the  Los  Angeles 
plant,  the  only  Hearst  color  press  in 
the  west  capable  of  doing  the  job.  This 
problem  was  solved  by  making  ar¬ 
rangements  to  switch  the  job  to  Chi¬ 
cago  at  a  few  moments  notice.  The 
sections  are  printed  far  enough  in  ad¬ 
vance  to  make  this  possible. 

There  are  no  figures  available  on 
how  many  cans  of  black  paint  were 
purchased  by  the  various  plants  to 
opaque  some  of  their  windows.  There 
also  was  a  considerable  amount  of 
plywood  bought  to  be  made  into 
frames  for  masking  other  windows. 

Complete  air  raid  precautions  also 
have  been  made  by  San  Francisco 
newspapers  and  press  association 
bureaus.  Preparations  for  instant 
blackout  are  evident  in  the  great 
plants  of  the  Examiner  and  the  Chron¬ 
icle  and  in  the  offices  of  the  Associated 
Press,  International  News  Service  and 
the  United  Press. 

Complex  Problems  Arose 

Total  blackouts,  our  correspondent 
reported,  required  more  preparation 
than  any  San  Francisco  area  news¬ 
paper  plant  had  expected.  After  tests 
in  repeated  alarms,  all  points  operat¬ 
ing  at  night  are  ready  to  dim  every 
glinuner  of  light  to  the  outside. 

Offices  of  P.M.  dailies  throughout 
northern  California  also  have  facili¬ 
ties  ranging  from  blackout  rooms  for 
night  and  early  day  workers  to  com¬ 
plete  blackouts  for  entire  city  rooms 
and  composing  rooms. 

Indicative  of  the  preparations  by 
press  associations  is  the  special  emer¬ 
gency  bureau  facility  provided  by  the 
AP  in  the  air  raid  shelter  of  the 
Chronicle  Building.  This  includes  a 
special  and  separate  wire  hookup. 
FVinters  also  are  ready  there  for  op¬ 
eration.  Such  a  room  would  be  needed 
only  in  event  of  an  actual  raid  of 
considerable  damage. 

While  the  Chronicle  editorial  de¬ 
partment  is  completely  prepared  for 
any  emergency,  its  members  have 
never  left  their  posts  to  seek  safety 
in  the  Chronicle’s  air  raid  shelter, 
W.  D.  Chandler,  acting  editor,  said. 
Chandler  displayed  two  letters  of  re¬ 
gret  and  apology  for  the  stories  which 
had  been  interpreted  as  indicating 
a  flight  from  the  newsroom  during 
a  complete  blackout  Dec.  13. 

Complete  blackout  facilities  also  are 
in  evidence  in  the  Hearst  Building, 
home  of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner. 
An  emergency  air  raid  shelter  facility 
for  employes  also  is  available  there. 

Storage  Rooms  Used 

In  considering  plans  for  shelters, 
paper  storage  rooms  have  come  in 
for  prime  consideration  in  newspaper 
plants.  The  newsprint  rolls  provide 
further  protection  from  flying  frag¬ 
ments  and  shattered  glass. 

C.  E.  Gilroy,  acting  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chronicle,  discussing  that 
daily’s  preparations  for  any  emer¬ 
gency,  said,  fortunately,  mistakes 
which  might  have  been  costly  during 
experimentation  of  installations  and 
innovations,  were  avoided  because 
of  data  available  from  various 
sources. 

Factors  which  seem  simple  often 
cause  unforseen  difficulties  in  obtain¬ 
ing  a  complete  blackout,  Gilroy  said. 
He  told  how  an  error  in  the  selection 
of  paste  to  be  used  in  shatter-proofing 
glass  might  have  chipped  every  pane 
on  which  it  was  used,  how  an  interior 
plant  light  pierced  40  feet  of  a  ven¬ 
tilator  shaft,  of  tests  with  paints,  and 
of  the  myriad  moves  necessary  to 
meet  the  new  situation. 


Experiences  abroad  of  Paul  C. 
Smith,  editor  and  general  manager 
now  on  leave  as  a  Lieutenant  Com¬ 
mander  in  the  Navy,  and  of  Milo 
Thompson,  AP  correspondent,  coupled 
with  advice  from  technicians  were 
utilized  in  the  completion  of  the 
Chronicle’s  preparations.  Smith  visit¬ 
ed  England  and  experienced  heavy 
raids  during  1940. 

Special  SIgeal  System 

Today  the  Chronicle  has  its  own 
special  air  raid  signal  system,  a  bomb 
shelter  believed  safe  except  in  event 
of  a  direct  hit,  special  fire-fighting 
equipment  on  the  roof  and  a  separate 
lighting  system  for  constant  illumin¬ 
ation  of  the  escape  stairs  from  all 
floors  into  the  shelter. 

Editorial  department  preparations 
include  blacking  out  of  exterior  win¬ 
dows,  special  drapes  to  reduce  damage 
from  shattering  of  glass  and  shatter¬ 
proofing  of  glass  compartments  sepa¬ 
rating  the  various  departments. 

Interior  glass  has  been  shatter- 
proofed  by  pasting  on  it  pieces  of 
thin  white  muslin.  The  entire  glass 
is  covered.  This  method  is  better 
than  that  of  pasting  strips  across 
the  glass,  the  Chronicle  was  told.  A 
vegetable-source  glue  is  necessary  in 
this  work,  Gilroy  pointed  out.  An 
animal  glue  may  result  in  the  glass 
chipping. 

First  blackout  of  windows  attempt¬ 
ed  at  the  Chronicle  was  with  a  paint 
made  of  carbon  black  and  kalsomine, 
applied  inside  but  this  failed  to  pro¬ 
vide  complete  blacking  out,  Gilroy 
found.  He  advocated  advice  of  an 
expert,  as  certain  paints  will  crack 
the  glass  when  dried  by  sunlight.  An 
oil  base  is  necessary  for  protection  of 
the  glass.  At  the  Chronicle  a  prod¬ 
uct  prepared  by  the  Paraffine  Com¬ 
panies,  and  used  on  the  exterior  of 
windows,  was  found  effective. 

First  painting  attempts  were  han¬ 
dicapped  by  lack  of  both  paints  and 
painters,  it  was  found.  Newspapers 
also  offer  unexpected  difficulties.  The 
Chronicle  color  press  imit,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  stands  two  stories  high.  Lad¬ 
ders  to  reach  the  top  windows  over 
the  press  were  not  available  and 
finally  the  aid  of  the  fire  depart¬ 
ment  had  to  be  asked  to  obtain  the 
ladders. 

A  mail  room  light  was  at  such  an 
angle  that  it  shone  brightly  through 


a  side  wall  ventilator  40  feet  long. 
The  thick-glass  of  sidewalk  skylights 
were  found  to  glow  brightly  under 
blackout  conditions.  Bright  lights  in 
the  press  room  radiated  through  the 
painted  windows  until  experimenta¬ 
tion  showed  their  reflection  could  be 
dulled  by  a  dab  of  paint  on  the 
glass  parts  just  outside  the  tungsten 
portion  of  the  lamps.  Other  powerful 
lights  had  to  be  shielded. 

Bags  of  sand,  special  shields  to  en¬ 
able  approaches  to  incendiary  bombs, 
new  hose  connections,  hose  equipped 
with  spray  nozzles  and  special  chem¬ 
ical  containers  were  provided  for  the 
Chronicle  roof.  Ordinary  extinguish¬ 
ers  are  ineffective  against  bombs,  it 
was  pointed  out,  and  specific  chemi¬ 
cals  must  be  obtained. 

The  Chronicle  painting  task  in¬ 
cluded  coverage  of  press  windows  ex¬ 
tending  40  feet  high  over  a  frontage 
of  nearly  300  feet. 

iast  Coast  Haas 

An  auto  call  has  been  established 
throughout  the  building  and  a  sepa¬ 
rate  signal  system  provided.  The  air 
raid  shelter,  to  be  used  only  in  event 
of  actual  bombing  nearby,  is  in  a 
subbasement  which  has  reinforced 
concrete  walls.  It  is  under  the  center 
of  the  building.  In  addition  to  signs 
pointing  the  way  to  the  shelter  and 
to  “walk  slowly’’  warnings,  employes 
have  been  advised  against  going  into 
that  part  of  the  basement  under 
presses  and  heavy  machinery.  The 
parts  under  the  sidewalk  also  are 
being  kept  clear,  with  rolls  of  news¬ 
print  blocking  out  many  of  the  danger 
spots.  The  paper  also  provides  an 
added  safeguard. 

On  the  East  coast,  the  New  York 
Daily  News  appointed  George  E.  Don¬ 
nelly,  engineering  assistant  to  the 
mechanical  superintendent,  as  chief 
coordinator  of  Fire  and  Air  raid  De¬ 
fense  activities.  Under  his  super¬ 
vision  and  through  the  cooperation 
of  department  heads,  departmental 
brigades  are  being  organized  through¬ 
out  its  plants.  The  News  also  has 
a  large  plant  in  Brooklyn. 

In  every  department  employes  are 
becoming  familiar  with  all  the  fire 
protection  equipment  and  its  opera¬ 
tion.  These  fire  and  air  raid  wardens 
are  learning  the  necessary  elements 
of  first  aid.  Specific  instructions  on 
precautions  to  be  taken  during  air 


raids  are  brought  to  all  employes  i 
through  these  trained  departmental 
brigades. 

In  addition  to  the  departmental! 
brigades,  a  General  Air  Raid  Brigade! 
will  be  ready  to  function  on  a  minute’s  j 
notice  in  both  plants,  24  hours  a  day.: 
Guards,  skilled  electricians  and  trained 
maintenance  men  will  immediately 
take  assigned  posts  on  the  building 
roofs,  at  fire  pumps,  steam  and  gas 
shut-offs,  electrical  and  telephone 
switchboards  and  other  vital  points. 

The  News  building,  management  has 
pointed  out  to  employes,  affords  the 
safest  possible  protection  against  air 
raids  and  incendiary  bombs.  The  mod¬ 
em  fireproof  construction  of  steel  and 
reinforced  concrete  provides  splen¬ 
did  protection  for  persons  within  thej 
building.  The  News  home  in  mid-’ 
town  New  York  is  of  rugged  design 
throughout.  Erected  for  handling  of 
heavy  paper  loads  and  printing  ma¬ 
chinery,  it  represents  almost  ideal  de¬ 
fense  against  air  bombs. 

The  News  building,  which  is  38 
stories  high,  “is  extraordinarily  well- 
equipped  for  any  air  raid  emergency," 
Editor  &  Publisher  was  told.  It  had 
installed  much  of  the  necessary  equip¬ 
ment  to  coj>e  with  fires  and  bombs 
when  it  was  constructed.  I 

However,  it  has  augmented  such 
equipment  with  plastic  helmets, . 
goggles,  stirrup  pumps  and  has  pur-  ■ 
chased  several  himdred  yards  of  gar¬ 
den-type  hose  with  spraying  nozzles. 

A  master  switch  coifid  blackout  its 
Tower,  which  is  more  than  400  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  plans  are  under¬ 
way  to  blackout  those  windowes  not 
absolutely  necessary  to  be  used  as 
light  inlets  with  paint. 

Blackout  shades  also  are  being  in¬ 
stalled  wherever  necessary.  Special 
boxes  make  up  an  elaborate  system  of 
bell  alarm  warnings.  There  are  more 
than  5,000  persons  occupying  the  News 
building  during  the  daytime. 

Herald  Tribeae  Prepared 

The  New  York  Herald  TrilSune,  with  ‘ 
John  Bogart,  business  office  associate, 
as  Director  of  Control,  has  organized 
fire  watchers,  first  aid  squads,  .ji 
effective  intra-building  commimica- 
tions  system  and  has  brought  consid¬ 
erable  equipment  to  meet  any  emer¬ 
gency. 

The  Herald  Tribune  occupies  two 
buildings,  a  modem  20-story  sky¬ 
scraper  and  a  seven-story  building 
which  adjoins  and  connects  with  it 
Composition  board  has  replaced  all  of 
the  inside  glass  partitions  below  the 
10th  floor,  and  in  places  where  the 
glass  was  not  removed  a  doped  muslin 
has  been  placed  over  the  glass,  making 
it  shatterproof. 

The  Director  of  Control,  Editor  & 
Publisher  was  told,  makes  his  head¬ 
quarters  on  the  seventh  floor  and  is 
supplied  with  several  telephone  ex-  ^ 
tensions  through  which  any  occur-  ^ 
rence  during  a  raid  can  be  called  to 
him  and  he  can  instruct  his  assistants  i 
accordingly. 

Every  floor  has  a  group  leader  or 
floor  warden  who  have  been  given 
precise  plans  for  operation  of  their  3 
floors.  Plans  also  have  been  laid  for  ® 
subdivision  of  the  larger  departments, 
such  as  editorial,  advertising  and  busi¬ 
ness,  which  are  located  on  the  fifth, 
sixth  and  seventh  floors,  respectively. 

Steps  also  have  been  taken  to 
evacuate  all  employes  from  the  seven- 
story  building  to  the  center  core  of 
the  skyscraper  (considered  the  safest 
place  for  a  large  number  of  people  at 
one  time).  Persons  on  the  17th,  18th,  ; 
19th  and  20th  floors  have  orders  to  ^ 
proceed  to  the  16th  floor. 

Currently,  there  are  no  reinforce- 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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The  remarkable  progress  of  printing  machinery  and  the 
name  Hoe  have  been  closely  linked  for  nearly  140  years. 
During  that  time  praaically  every  desirable  improvement  in 
mechanical  equipment  has  been  introduced  or  perfeaed  by  Hoe. 

This  spirit  of  progress  is  embodied  today  in  the  modern  Hoe 
Super-Production  Newspaper  Press  with  its  many  features  of 
improved  operation.  It  is  manifest  in  the  world’s  largest  multi¬ 
color  newspaper  press,  an  achievement  by  Hoe.  Continuous 
progress  is  responsible  for  the  excellent  performance  of  the 
Hoe  Super-Production  Rotogravure  Press.  It  also  produced 
the  efficient  combination  of  Hoe  Reels,  Tensions  and  Pasters. 
Such  progress  is  made  even  more  comprehensive  in  the  com¬ 
plete  Hoe  line  of  precision-built  plate-making  machinery. 

This  is  a  record  of  performance  that  proves  the  Hoe  spirit 
of  progress.  It  contains  a  promise  that  newspaper  publishers 
may  in  the  future  look  to  Hoe  for  the  continuous  development 
and  improvement  of  mechanical  equipment. 
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International  Typographical  Union  for 
itj>  democratic  principles. 

Among  other  speakers  were  William 
Rose,  ITU  representative;  S.  L.  Muir, 
acting  president  of  No.  2;  Vincent  B. 

Fuller,  Record  composing  room  super¬ 
intendent;  James  J.  M^is  chai^M  j^end  to  Narrower  Column  Rules  , 

of  the  Record  Chapel;  David  S.  Loeb,  ..  a  MPA  ^  48.4%,  while  the  users  of 

Record  business  manager;  Edward  ^  8-12-4  have  increased  from  36.4  ti , 

Woodward,  assistant  business  mana-  Declares  41.4%,  and  those  using  8-12-3  frois 

ger,  and  Ellmer  C.  Pratt,  former  me-  The  trend  among  newspapers  to-  4.0%. 

chanical  superintendent  of  the  Record,  ward  the  adontion  of  the  narrower  'There  have  been  many  further  re-t 
who  now  occupies  a  similar  position  than  6-Doint  cSumn  rules  noted  par-  ductions  in  roll  widths.” 
on  the  Camden  Couner-Post  news-  ticularly  in  1940,  continued  through- 
papers.  out  1941.  according  to  the  eighth  Inclall  FIfAfIc 

Charles  Hagerty  was  the  toast-  annual  report  on  Page  Sizes  and  LIIUUJ 

^  .  ,  .  ,  Paper  Roll  Widths  issued  recently  by  Elrod  machines  have  been  installed  . 

Milton  F.  Davies  was  chairman  of  w.  E.  Wines,  manager  of  the  Mechani-  recently  by  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.) 
the  committee  in  charge  of  the  din-  cal  Department  of  the  ANPA.  The  News-Sentinel,  Hastings  (Nebr.) 

present  report  covers  nearly  500  news-  Daily  Tribune,  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sen- 
,  r*  j  papers.  finel  &  Reporter-Star,  Honolulu  Star- 

Pl’IfO  rlVoH  The  report  says:  Bulletin,  Grand  Island  (Nebr.)  Inde-i 

“In  1938,  82.2%  of  the  offices  report-  pendent,  McAlester  ((5kla.)  Newt- 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  6 — The  price  ing  used  6-point  rules;  now  only  Capital,  Anadarko  (Okla.)  Daily  Neioi 
of  titanium  pigments,  used  in  the  53.2%  use  this  width.  In  the  same  Escanaba  (Mich.)  Daily  Press,  New- 
manufacture  of  printing  inks  and  period  the  4-point  rule  users  have  in-  port  News  (Va.)  Press  &  Times-Her- 
other  materials,  has  been  frozen  at  creased  from  17.1  to  42.4%,  and  those  aid,  Hanford  (Cal.)  Sentinel  &  Jour- 
Oct.  1,  1941,  levels  on  order  of  Price  using  3-point  rules  from  .7  to  4.0%.  nal,  Poughkeepsie  (N.  Y.)  Star  1 
Administrator  L«on  Henderson.  The  The  5-point  rule  appears  in  this  tabu-  Enterprise,  Fort  William  (Ont) 
order  is  effective  for  the  first  quarter  lation  for  the  first  time.  Times-Joumal,  Calumet  Index,  Chi- 

of  1942. _  _  “Still  more  newspapers  have  adopted  cago. 


More  Papers  Drop 
Six-Point  Ruies 


N.  Y.  Mechanicai 
Meet  in  Rochester 


Three  Groups  Sponsoring  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Newspaper  Mechanical 
Experts,  Feb.  23-24 

Experts  in  the  field  of  publishing 
and  printing  will  take  an  active  part 
in  the  second  Mechanical  Research 
Conference  for  New  York  State  news¬ 
papermen  to  be  held  in  Rochester, 
New  York,  Feb.  23  and  24. 

Discussion  of  problems  relating  to 
the  composing  room,  photography, 
stereotyping,  the  pressroom  and  en¬ 
graving  is  listed  on  the  program  which 
is  sponsored  by  the  New  York  State 
Publishers  Association,  members  of 
the  New  York  Press  Association  and 
the  department  of  Publishing  and 
Printing  of  the  Rochester  Athenaeum 
and  Mechanics  Institute. 

Executive  committee  in  charge  of 
all  arrangements  includes  Karl  H. 
Thiesing,  executive  secretary,  N.  Y. 
S.  P.  A.,  E.  Marion  Johnson,  manager, 
N.  Y.  P.  A.,  and  Byron  G.  Culver, 
supervisor  of  the  Department  of  Pub¬ 
lishing  and  Printing  at  Rochester 
Athenaeum  and  Mechanics  Institute. 

Group  Leaders  Named 

Among  the  group  leaders  will  be: 

Composing  Room:  C.  W.  Govier, 
mechanical  superintendent,  Buffalo 
Courier-Express;  Donald  Christie, 
publisher.  Fort  Plain  Standard. 

Photography:  Wells  Crandall,  chief 
photographer,  Elmira  Gannett  News¬ 
papers,  and  photographic  adviser,  the 
Gannett  Newspapers;  C.  B.  Neblette, 
supervisor.  Department  of  Photogra¬ 
phic  Technology,  Rochester  Athenae¬ 
um  and  Mechanics  Institute;  Nathan 
M.  Wood,  business  manager,  Carthage 
Republican-Tribune. 

Stereotype:  Charles  Frederickson, 
mechanical  superintendent,  West¬ 
chester  County  Publishers  Inc.;  Vin¬ 
cent  Callahan,  city  editor,  Batavia 
Times. 

Pressroom:  George  P.  Moyer,  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent,  Rockville 
Centre  Nassau  Daily  Review-Star. 

Engraving:  William  Spaulding,  su¬ 
perintendent,  engraving  department, 
Albany  Knickerbocker  News. 

Weekly  Newspapers:  Donald  Chris¬ 
tie.  publisher.  Fort  Plain  Standard; 
C.  W.  Reagan,  superintendent,  Penn 
Yan  Chronicle-Express;  P.  A.  Drag¬ 
on,  publisher,  Albion  Advertiser. 

Boards  of  experts  from  the  engin¬ 
eering  departments  of  equipment  and 
supply  manufacturers  will  be  on  hand 
at  each  session  to  answer  questions 
and  to  comment  on  discussion. 


DIRECT  MELTINO 


it  Saves  Time 
it  Saves  Fuel 
it  Saves  Essentii 
Metals  Needt 
by  Uncle  Sam 


Install  MONOMELT 
And  Step  Up  Your  Profits! 


Employes  Honored 

Eight  Retired  Phila.  Record  Men 
Given  a  Luncheon 


Publishers  in  growing  numbers  are  switching  to  Monomelt  because  it  is 
the  metal  system  best  designed  to  fit  in  with  both  normal  and  emer¬ 
gency  needs.  It  preserves  metal's  essential  elements,  tin  and  antimony, 
reduces  purchases  of  toning  metal,  cuts  fuel  costs.  By  making  all  metal 
instantly  available  for  casting  without  pigging,  it  permits  reducing 
metal  stocks,  in  many  cases,  as  much  as  50%.  Monomelt  keeps  men 
and  machines  producing  smoothly.  Get  details  on  direct  melting  now! 


More  than  100  members  of  the 
Philadelphia  Record  Chapel,  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  No.  2.  honored  eight 
retired  employes  of  the  paper  at  a 
luncheon  Dec.  14.  The  retired  mem¬ 
bers  had  a  total  of  more  than  300 
years’  service  with  the  paper. 

They  are  Robert  Perry,  Galusha 
Jones,  Luther  Stallman,  William 
Eddy,  Herman  Jones,  Louis  Westing, 
Baron  DeKalb  and  Joseph  Cooke. 

Two  Receive  Watches 

Also  honored  were  Charles  W. 
Letsch,  head  machinist  of  the  Record, 
and  Robert  N.  Fish,  veteran  machine 
operator,  who  completed  50  years  on 
the  newspaper  this  year.  Elach  was 
presented  with  a  watch  by  Publisher 
J.  David  Stern. 

Stem  complimented  the  force  as 
“one  of  the  most  efficient  composing 
rooms  in  the  world,”  praised  the 


MONOMELT  CO 


From  slug  to  killout  4 
slug  in  but  a  ftw,  sim^l 
optrations!  That's  how*! 
Monomalt  systam  won^ 
Malts  matal  diractly,  cai 
trols  tamparatura,  alia 
natas  pigging,  produo 
claan, 


1611  Polk  Street,  N.E.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


MONOMELT  COMPANY 

1611  Polk  Straat,  N.E.,  Minnaapolis,  Minn. 

Plaasa  sand  mora  information  on  Monomalt  diract  malting, 
am  intarastad  aspacially  in  the  litaratura  chackad. 

□  Monomalt  for  largar  plants 
Q  Monomalt  for  smalltr  plants 
n  Matal  handling  aquipmant 

Firm  . . 

Addrass  . 


solid  slugs  «<'* 
sharp,  claan  facas.  Moa 
malt  is  an  unusually  pr^ 
itabla  invastmant  for  e 
plant  ragardlass  of  H 
numbar  of  machinas  orh 
typa  of  machinas  usv 
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^  OF  THIS  NEW  CATALOG  — IT  PROVES 
THE  STARTLING  FACT— That  You  Can 
SET  TYPE— IN  LESS  TIME— AT  LESS  COST 
....  ON  BETTER  SLUGS  .  .  .  . 

The  Biggest  Typesetting  Machine  Value  on  the  Market  Today 

Here  is  a  catalog  that  is  different.  It  tells  the  facts.  They  are  laid  wide  open  for 
you  to  examine.  Take  a  look  at  the  guts  and  working  parts  of  the  modern  Linograph 
"50”  typesetting  machine. 

This  new  catalog  is  amazing!  You  can  see  for  yourself  why  we  can  say  and  keep 
on  saying  that  "the  Linograph  '50’  is  the  most  flexible  typesetting  machine  on  the 
*  VERTICAL  MAGAZINES  market  today”  and  that  it  will  set  type — 


*  VERTICAL  MAGAZINES 

*  UP  TO  SEVEN  MAGAZINES 

On  Mochin* 

*  DISPLAY  ADS 

Set  From  On*  Magazine 

*  ACCESSIBLE  DISTRIBUTOR 

*  ELEVATOR  JAWS 

No  Movable  Rails 


AT  LESS  COST — because  of  its  simplicity  of  construction. 

IN  LESS  TIME — because  the  design  enables  any  operatar  to  turn  out 
more  type  (over  nine  lines  per  minute)  with  Teletypesetter. 

ON  BETTER  SLUGS — because  better  engineered  features  provide  accu¬ 
rate,  clean,  solid  slugs. 

We  invite  you  to  send  for  your  cop\  of  our  new  Linograph  "50"  Typesetting 
Machine  Catalog. 


LINOGRAPH  CO 


DAVENPORT 

IOWA 


EDITOR 
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Perfedion  of  Modem  Stereotyping  Is 
Result  ot  Centuries  of  Development 

Art  Dates  Back  to  Pi-Sheng  in  China  in  1041,  According  to 
George  Kubler,  Author  of  New  History  of 
This  Printing  Method 

By  C.  G.  TAYLOR 


ONE  OF  THE  most  important  days 
in  the  history  of  American  publish¬ 
ing  was  Aiig.  31,  1861.  On  ^at  day 
the  New  York  Tribune  conunenced  to 
print  regularly  from  curved,  page- 
size  stereotype  plates. 

Behind  t^t  innovation,  so  signifi¬ 
cant  to  the  newspaper  world,  was  ex¬ 
perimentation  that  went  back  almost 
nine  centuries  to  the  Chinese  black¬ 
smith  shop  of  Pi-Sheng,  who  became 
in  the  year  1041,  something  of  a  ste¬ 
reotyper  himself. 

The  detailed  story  of  man’s  attempt 
to  perfect  this  branch  of  printing  is 
told  by  George  A.  Kubler,  president 
of  the  Certified  Dry  Mat  Corporation, 
in  “A  New  History  of  Stereotyping” 
(J.  J.  Little  and  Ives,  N.  Y.).  The 
book  has  its  genesis  in  the  author’s 
previous  work,  “A  Short  History  of 
Stereotyping,”  issued  in  a  1927  edi¬ 
tion  of  6,000  copies.  But  the  new 
book,  because  of  its  broader  aspect 
and  newly  discovered  facts,  can 
scarcely  be  called  a  revision,  even 
though  some  material  from  the  earlier 
publication  has  been  retained. 

Sfercefyping  Oeiised 
Mr.  Kubler  defines  stereotyping  as 
“the  method  of  making  of  type  metal 
perfect  facsimiles  of  the  faces  of  pages 
composed  of  movable  types.”  The 
word  was  coined  in  1795  by  Firmin 
Didot,  Parisian  printer  and  pioneer 
in  the  process  he  named. 

In  a  broader,  more  general  sense, 
the  word  means  “a  rigid,  solid  plate 
made  of  types.”  If  that  de^ition  were 
accepted,  Pi-Sheng  would  have  the 
honor  of  being  the  first  stereotyper. 
But  his  idea  was  crude  and  elemen¬ 
tary  and  its  practice  disappeared  after 
bis  death. 

The  reversed  transcript  of  engraved 
characters  put  onto  paper  or  similar 
substances  with  ink  and  pressure  was 
an  invention  of  one  of  Pi-Sheng’s 
11th  Century  contemporaries.  He 
practiced  the  art  himself,  making  a 
paste  of  glutinous  earth  which  he 
moulded  into  comparatively  thin 
plates  and  engraved,  making  a  type 
for  each  character.  Hiese  were  baked 
and  hardened.  Then  an  iron  plate 
was  covered  with  mastic,  composed  of 
resin,  wax  and  lime,  and  with  the 
aid  of  an  iron  frame  Pi-Sheng  fixed 
the  type  firmly,  heating  the  mastic 
first  to  make  it  soft,  and  then  press¬ 
ing  the  type  down  with  a  wooden 
slab.  By  using  two  such  forms  alter¬ 
nately  he  could  produce  pages  rap¬ 
idly.  When  finished,  he  cleaned  the 
type,  released  it  by  heating  the  mas¬ 
tic,  and  used  it  over  again. 

Dutch  Process 

It  is  interesting  that  Pi-Sheng’s 
process  turned  up  700  years  later 
when  a  Dutch  clergyman  and  printer, 
Johannes  Mueller,  had  the  idea  of 
cementing  a  page  form  of  type  with 
putty.  Mueller  also  went  further  and 
immersed  his  page  compositions  al¬ 
most  shoulder  high  in  solder.  This 
was  a  link  between  letterpress  print¬ 
ing  and  stereotyping  but  it  was  cost¬ 
ly,  in  that  the  type,  once  solidified, 
could  not  be  used  again. 

The  process  employed  by  Pi-Sheng 
and  Mueller,  and  that  used  in  the 
Tribune  pressroom  on  that  memorable 
August  day,  were  centuries  apart  in 
time  and  technique,  but  they  had  the 
same  motivation — simplification,  effi¬ 
ciency  and  speed. 


Matrices  and  casting  were  common 
enough  during  the  15th  centxiry.  Gold¬ 
smiths  and  brass  founders  frequently 
used  sand  moulds  for  producing  metal 
duplicates  of  engraved  plates  and 
woodcuts.  In  the  light  of  that,  it  is 
surprising  that  stereotyping  did  not 
follow  more  closely  on  Gutenberg’s 
successful  production  of  movable  type, 
instead  of  being  delayed  until  the 
18th  century. 

First  Wet  Mots 

In  the  meanwhile  there  were  experi¬ 
ments  but  none  of  them  achieved  a 
continuity  of  practice  beyond  that  of 
their  inventors.  Most  significant  was 
the  system  described  by  Johann 
Zeigers  of  Nuremburg  in  “A  Manual 
for  Persons  Interested  in  Arts  and 
Handicrafts,”  published  in  1696.  It 
was  the  first  account  of  the  making 
of  wet  mats  from  macerated  paper. 

According  to  the  author,  the  type 
was  first  lo^ed  in  a  form  with  “quads 
of  such  a  height  that  the  head  of  the 
type  protrudes  hardly  more  than  the 
thickness  of  a  knife  blade.”  The  paper 
pulp  was  then  spread  over  the  type 
and  beaten  in  with  brushes  to  as 
nearly  uniform  thickness  as  possible. 

Directions  for  drying  the  wet  mat¬ 
rix  were  also  given  as  well  as  instruc¬ 
tions  for  casting.  1110  latter  operation 
was  accomplished  with  two  boards  in 
which  the  flong  was  locked,  the  whole 
being  then  securely  screwed  in  a  press 
and  the  metal  poured  in  through  a 
funnel. 

William  Ged’s  experimentation  a 
few  years  later,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  18th  century  was  the  next  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  art  Ged,  an  Eldinburgh 
goldsmith,  became  interested  in  print¬ 
ing  when  one  of  his  associates  com¬ 
plained  of  a  shortage  of  type.  At  that 
period  there  were  no  t)q>e  founders 
in  Scotland.  Ged  borrowed  a  page 
form  of  composition  and  started  to 
work.  Within  two  years  he  perfected 
a  method  of  taking  a  plaster  of  Paris 
impression  from  whidi  a  lead  plate 
was  cast  The  latter  was  then  used 
on  an  ordinary  letter-press.  Unfor- 
tvmately,  Ged’s  invention  was  scorned 
by  his  contemporaries  and  he,  him¬ 
self,  was  ruined  financially.  He  died 
in  1749. 

Despite  his  difficulties,  Ged  had 
managed  to  prove  the  worth  of  his 
idea  from  a  mechanical  standpoint. 
The  process  was  a  long  way  from  per¬ 
fect  but  the  fact  that  Ged  was  on  the 
right  track  was  amply  proved  some 
years  later  by  Charles  Mahon,  Earl 
of  Stanhope,  who  rediscovered  the 
process  and  perfected  it. 

18th  Cuutury  Fregrets 
The  18th  century  was  also  notable 
for  the  founding  of  the  first  commer¬ 
cial  stereotype  shop  in  Paris.  One  of 
the  partners  was  Firmin  Didot.  Poly¬ 
typing  and  logography  were  both  in¬ 
vented  about  the  same  time,  toward 
the  end  of  the  century. 

It  is  to  Lord  Stanhope  that  Mr. 
Kubler  gives  credit  for  the  universal 
adoption  of  stereotyping.  It  was  only 
one  of  the  Earl’s  accomplishments, 
for  he  was  a  prolific  inventor.  A 
printing  press  that  bears  his  name, 
electrical  experiments,  a  method  for 
roofing  houses  and  a  lime  kiln  were 
among  his  other  contributions  to 


sistance  of  Alexander  Tilloch  and 
Andrew  Foulis,  both  of  whom  had 
already  conducted  independent 
and  successful  experiments  in  the 
art 

'Die  Stanhope  process  called  for  the 
use  of  plaster  of  Paris.  The  types  were 
set  with  high  qtiadrates  and  spaces 
and  first  rubbed  with  oil.  Plaster  was 
applied  to  the  thickness  of  about  half 
an  inch.  As  soon  as  it  hardened  it 
was  separated  from  the  type  and 
baked  in  an  oven.  For  casting  the 
cake  was  laid  on  a  square  iron  pan 
with  a  lid.  lliere  were  holes  at  the 
comers.  The  pan  was  then  lowered 
into  a  pot  of  molten  metal.  When 
withdrawn  and  cooled  a  plate  about 
one-sixth  of  an  inch  thick,  ready  for 
printing  purposes,  was  removed. 

Claude  Geueux 

Stanhope,  in  partnership  with  An¬ 
drew  Wilson,  well-known  London 
printer,  opened  his  own  shop  but  it 
was  not  a  commercial  success.  As 
William  Ged  could  have  witnessed, 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  antagonism 
for  the  new  process  from  fellow 
craftsmen.  Nevertheless,  Stanhope’s 
plates  were  sharp  and  clear,  and  his 
method  gradually  spread  all  over  the 
world. 

The  papier-mache,  or  wet  mat  proc¬ 
ess,  described  by  Zeigers  in  1696, 
came  into  prominence  again  in  1829 
when  Claude  Genoux,  a  French 
printer,  patented  it  Genoux  was 
thought  for  many  years  to  have  been 
discoverer  of  the  method,  but  his  de¬ 
scription  of  it  is  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  Zeigers’. 

Whether  he  was  the  actual  inven¬ 
tor  or  not,  Genoux  was  responsible 
for  an  awakened  interest  in  stereo¬ 
typing.  Ilie  method  he  patented  leads 
through  a  long  series  of  experimen¬ 
tation  to  the  paper  mats  used  to¬ 
day. 

The  original  Genoux  mat  was  com¬ 
posed  of  seven  layers  of  paper, 
brushed  lightly  in-ltetween  with  a 
mastic  compost  of  clay,  hide-glue 
and  oil.  The  uppermost  layer  was 
oiled  and  reddened  The  impress  was 
made  with  a  roller,  in  the  manner  of 
taking  a  proof.  The  mat  was  dried 
in  the  press.  Afterward,  a  cardboard 
frame  was  pasted  around  the  back  of 
the  matrix  to  give  more  depth  to  the 
face  of  the  type.  It  was  then  ready 
for  casting. 

Sfere*fyp)«f  la  the  U.  S. 

Numerous  improvements  in  the  wet- 
mat  process  were  made  imtil  well  past 
the  middle  of  the  19th  century.  Gutta 
percha,  India  rubber  compounds,  cel¬ 
luloid  and  even  asbestos  were  em¬ 
ployed. 

It  was  the  plaster  of  Paris  process, 
however,  that  first  was  used  in  the 
United  States.  It  was  brought  here  in 
1812  by  David  Bruce,  a  young  Scotch 
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sailor  turned  printer.  He  came  tt 
New  York  in  1793,  established  hinud! 
successfully,  and  then  retiimed  tc 
England  to  find  out  what  he  couk 
of  the  Stanhope  process.  He  found  tht 
British  practitioners  secretive  but  ht 
learned  enough  so  that  he  could  r. 
turn  here  and  build  his  own  furnaces 
moulds  and  other  appliances. 

David,  with  his  younger  brothet 
George,  experimented  extensively  and 
were  strikingly  successful.  Many  ob¬ 
stacles  had  to  be  overcome,  chief  of 
which  was  the  refusal  of  type  foun¬ 
dries  to  cast  the  high  quads  and  space 
necessary  in  the  plastic  process.  Tba 
was  overcome  by  taking  into  partner¬ 
ship  two  skilled  typemakers  and  set¬ 
ting  up  a  new  foundry.  In  the  courst 
of  improving  their  workmanship 
David  Bruce  invented  the  first  plate¬ 
shaving  machine,  which  marked  ,, 
distinct  advance  toward  better  re¬ 
production. 

Craske  aud  the  Tribaae 

The  clay  process  played  an  impror- ; 
tant  part  in  the  career  of  Charle 
Craske  who  made  the  first  stereotyjx 
newspap>er  plates  in  New  York  City 
Craske,  bom  in  England,  came  herr 
at  the  age  of  16  and  learned  copper 
and  steel  engraving.  He  became  in¬ 
terested  in  stereotyping  and  achieved 
proficiency  in  the  plaster  process  bu; 
was  soon  experimenting  with  prapier- 
mache. 

He  was  given  room  to  work  in  th 
Tribune  plant.  That  paprer,  like  in 
compretitors,  had  increased  so  much  it 
circulation  that  bigger  and  faster 
presses  were  needed.  The  only  alter¬ 
native  was  setting  each  prage  in  du¬ 
plicate,  obviously  laborious  and  un¬ 
economic. 

In  1854  Craske  made  a  curved  plaU 
for  the  Tribune’s  Hoe  rotary  press 
but  it  was  unsuccessful.  Further  ex- 
pierimentation  convinced  him  that  hir 
plate  would  have  to  be  thin,  rather 
than  cast  typ>e  high,  and  that  the  pres 
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Lord  Stanhope’s  stereotypre  method 
was  perfected  in  1802,  with  the  as- 
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cylinders  would  have  to  be  redesigned. 
Ihe  final  result  was  a  personal  tri¬ 
umph  for  Craske  on  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  Aug.  31,  1861. 

Craske’s  success  and  the  public 
clamor  for  news  of  the  recently 
started  Civil  War,  soon  had  the  Sun, 
Times  and  Herald  eager  to  use  the 
new  process.  So  Craske  contracted  to 
do  the  work  for  them  in  addition  to 
his  service  on  the  Tribune. 

His  matrices  were  made  by  the 
wet-mat  method,  greatly  improved,  of 
course,  since  the  day  of  Genoux.  T^e 
impression  was  taken  flat  but  the 
mats  were  flexible  enough  so  that 
they  could  be  placed  in  the  casting 
box  in  any  desired  curve. 

Ckaaget  h  PablUkhg 
The  resulting  changes  in  newspaper 
publishing  were  many.  It  was  now  no 
longer  necessary  for  a  metropolitan 
paper  to  buy  new  outfits  of  type  every 
three  months.  New  designs  for  print¬ 
ing  presses  had  to  be  made.  And 
within  less  than  20  years,  45  news¬ 
papers,  from  coast  to  coast,  were  be¬ 
ing  stereotyped. 

Workable  though  it  was,  the  wet- 
mat  process  had  several  serious  draw¬ 
backs.  The  necessity  of  pasting  be¬ 
tween  the  sheets  of  paper  did  not 
permit  quantities  of  mats  to  be 
readied  very  long  in  advance  of  their 
use.  Then,  too,  the  necessary  hard¬ 
ening  of  the  matrix  on  the  form  by 
heating,  was  destructive  to  the  origi¬ 
nal  type,  and  the  cooling  period  that 
foUowed  wasted  valuable  time. 

Comparatively  speaking,  it  was 
only  a  short  technical  step  from  the 
wet-mat  process  to  the  dry-mat  meth¬ 
od.  The  latter  Idea  was  advanced  for 
the  first  time  in  1863,  but  its  devel¬ 
opment  was  slow.  The  early  dry  mats 
showed  tendencies  in  varying  degrees 
for  blistering,  buckling,  chipping  and 
pulling. 

Many  people  contributed  to  the  idea 
but  the  greatest  progress  was  made 
in  England  in  18^  by  George  East- 
wood,  who  patented  a  flong  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  thick  sheet  of  bibulous  (blot¬ 
ting)  paper,  previously  coated  with 
a  quick-drying  composition. 

iSirther  advances  were  made  in 
Germany  in  1895  by  Hermann  Shi- 
mansky,  among  whose  contributions 
was  the  elimination  of  the  necessity 
of  backing  up  free  spaces.  In  other 
words,  by  his  meth(^  the  portions 
not  impressed  in  the  moulding  proc¬ 
ess  retained  their  original  thickness. 

Impressions  obtained  on  mats  made 
accoi^ing  to  the  Eastwood-Shiman- 
sky  discoveries  stUl  were  not  sharp 
and  clear.  Further  research  and  ex¬ 
perimentation  was  necessary  before 
mat  manufacturing  was  commercially 
feasible. 

took  Mack  Needed 

In  a  separate  chapter  on  modem 
mats,  Mr.  Kubler  pays  high  tribute  to 
the  present  day  pn^uct,  mentioning 
specifically  the  Rapid  Plastic  mat,  the 
Blue  Ribbon,  the  EHectro  and  the 
Silvertone. 

Many  American  printers  deserve  a 
diare  of  credit  for  the  development 
of  stereotyping,  according  to  Mr. 
Kubler.  But  he  explains  that  it  has 
,  been  difficult  to  assemble  data  about 
the  process  on  this  continent.  Until 
the  present  time,  the  entire  literature 
on  the  history  of  stereotyping  in 
America  has  been  limited  to  several 
slim  books.  Mr.  Kubler’s  information 
was  gathered  the  hard  way,  through 
trade  journal  articles,  letters,  patent 
records  and  patent  publications. 

The  result  shows  that  he  has  done 
a  monumental  and  much  needed  piece 
of  work.  The  story  is  a  truly  fasci¬ 
nating  one  that  grips  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  though  Mr.  Kubler’s  recital 
is  factual  and  technical,  the  element 
of  romance  is  always  present.  He  has 
done  his  job  with  completeness.  There 
is  a  short  history  of  the  newspaper. 


including  the  “first”  for  every  state  in 
the  Union.  There  is  also  a  chapter 
on  machines,  and  another  devoted  to 
Stereotypers  Unions.  The  volume  has 
numerous,  excellent  illustrations. 

This  is  a  most  valuable  work  for 
anyone  interested  in  printing.  How¬ 
ever,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
checking  and  clarification  needed  in 
some  of  the  chapters.  But  perhaps 
that  is  carping  criticism  in  view  of 
the  great  service  Mr.  Kubler  has  per¬ 
formed  for  his  profession. 

Daily  Uses  Planes 

Aircraft  Aid  Publication  After 

Gear  Break 

Because  of  a  broken  gear,  two  air¬ 
planes  had  to  be  chartered  to  enable 
the  Eureka  (Cal.)  Humboldt  Standard 
to  go  to  print  recently. 

Eight  hours  more  time  would  have 
enabled  the  Standard  to  appear  with¬ 
out  the  wild  aerial  dash,  but  phone 
calls  from  1,671  subscribers  showed  the 
publishers  were  right  in  speeding  de¬ 
livery  in  every  possible  manner. 

Eleven  pages  had  been  stereotyped 
when  the  gear  to  the  mat  roller  broke. 


A  flatbed  press  which  had  been  used 
by  the  Humboldt  Times  before  merger 
of  the  Eureka  papers  would  have  been 
erected  for  its  emergency  service  role 
after  another  shift  of  work.  As  it  was, 
five  pages  were  in  forms  and  casting 
was  impossible. 

Don  O’Kane,  general  manager.  Eu¬ 
reka  Newspapers,  Inc.,  contacted  every 
sur:'ly  house  within  a  few  hours’  fly¬ 
ing  :stance  of  Eureka.  His  best  offer¬ 
ing  was  a  gear  which  could  be  made  to 
fit  the  shaft  after  eight  hours  of  ma¬ 
chine  work. 

Press  time  was  just  about  due  when 
Mr.  O’Kane  telephoned  Paul  Boden- 
hamer,  publisher,  Redding  Record,  100 
miles  away  and  asked  for  assistance. 
The  request  was  granted  at  once,  and 
two  planes  operated  by  a  Emreka  fly¬ 
ing  service  were  reserved.  Into  one 
plane  was  loaded  the  five  forms.  Into 
the  second  one  went  Mr.  O’Kane  with 
unmounted  cuts  for  the  pages. 

Leaving  Eureka  at  3:15  pjn.,  the 
forms  reached  Redding  in  an  hour. 
Members  of  the  Record  composing 
room  crew  met  the  plane  to  handle 
forms  weighing  750  pounds  which, 
with  the  pilot,  had  provided  a  maxi¬ 
mum  load  for  the  plane.  Immediately 


after  stereotyping  the  mats  were  sped 
back  to  Eiueka  by  plane,  arriving  in 
time  to  get  the  press  run  completed 
at  7:45  pjn. 

Greene  Joins  Linolype 

Harry  R.  Greene,  who  for  the  last 
six  years  has  been  associated  with 
the  Southern  School  of  Printing  at 
Nashville,  has  joined  the  southern 
agency  of  the  Linotype  Company.  Mr. 
Greene  was  bom  in  Nashville,  and 
while  in  high  school  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  printing.  After  working  in 
commercial  shops  for  a  while,  he  en¬ 
tered  the  Southern  Sdiool  of  PWnting 
as  a  student.  Following  completion  of 
the  course,  he  worked  in  St  Louis, 
but  rehimed  to  the  school  in  1935  to 
become  an  instructor.  Later  he  was 
made  assistant  superintendent  J.  C. 
Huie  is  now  representing  the  Lino- 
t3rpe  Company  in  Florida  and  south¬ 
east  Georgia,  having  succeeded  Car¬ 
negie  Thomas,  who  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  foreman  of  the  Miami  Daily 
News.  Mr.  Huie  has  been  with  the 
Linotype  organization  several  years 
as  a  member  of  its  southern  agency 
staff,  in  New  Orleans. 
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different  typesizes  and  widths  from  one  to  eight  columns 
without  a  machine  change  or  a  moment's  delay. 

Second,  because  pages  with  ads  and  heads  in  Ludlow 
slug  composition  go  through  the  mat  roller  like  clockwork. 
With  solid  Ludlow  slugs  there  are  no  "sinks,"  no  need  for 
changing  lines,  no  makeovers  to  hold  up  the  edition. 

Most  successful  newspapers  today  rely  on  Ludlow  for 
display  composition  in  heads  and  ads. 

LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  COMPANY 


cf  L  dlow  Tempc  fnmily 


2032  Clybourn  Avenue  +  +  Chicago,  Illinois 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


War  May  Affect  Paper  Roll  Sizes 

Standardization  of  Widths  for  Sake  of  Economy  Urged 
by  Writer — 99  Widths  Now  Used  Could  Be  Cut  to  1 1 

By  RALPH  R.  BUVINGER  winding  department  must  break  its  tising  and  features  are  supplied  on  a  roll  widths  and  as  costs  of  news* 
Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  routine  frequently,  to  handle  orders  12  ems  basis,  and  as  no  national  ad-  print,  newsprint  freight,  drayage, 
^  ..  for  odd  sizes.  This  is  especially  true  vertiser  expects  or  will  pay  for  12Vi,  newspaper  postage  and  newspaper  ex- 

orpora  ion  orders  call  for  hurried  it  is  surprising  that  34  papers  still  press  depend  on  weight,  all  of  those 


CONSERVATION  of  newsprint  will 


use  121^  ems. 


items  of  expense  can  be  reduced  by 


be  one  of  the  benefits  thrust  upon  newspapers  would  eliminate  World  War  I  had  many  sins  to  ^oll  standardization, 

newspapers  by  this  war.  Daily  news-  answer  for,  but  it  can  be  credited 

paper  publishers  are  using  99  widths  causing  publishers  to  adopt  roll  LinOlYPC  InStdllStlOnS 

of  newsorint  rolls,  on  which  to  orint  make  paper  with  little  or  widths  that  have  saved  millions  of  , /’l  .  i  *• 

eight  eSumns  of  12  ems  although  no ‘‘side  mn”  waste.  The  mills  could  dollars.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Eight  faster  Model  31  LmotV,^ 

eleven  widths  could  suffice  for  stereo-  operate  their  rewinding  departments  industry  would  have  learned  that 

tvoe  Dresses  whose  columns  run  '"ost,  if  not  all  the  time,  on  stock  eight  columns  of  12  ems  could  be  *or  Reduction  of 

arSSnd  their  cylinders,  for  presses  ^hat  could  be  shipped  to  any  printed  on  68  or  34-inch  rolls,  had  (KvTcouw’^“®Jofr>!!.l  I^d  th^Tim? 

whose  columns  run  lenethwise  of  customer.  not  war  conservation  compelled  econ-  Times 

their  evlinders  and  for  flat  bed  per-  ^or  the  past  few  years,  the  ten-  omies  and  expedients  then  unthought  ^ave  install^  five  Master  Model  31 

the  r  cylinders,  and  h  r  Hat  bed  per  toward  66>^,  49^8  and  of.  Linotypes.  One  or  more  Unotypes, 

ec  ing  p  es.se.s.  g  >  231^  inches  for  8  columns,  12  ems  with  War  Forced  Economies  many  of  them  with  self-quadders, 

comics.  „  u-  1-  •,  t  n  4  point  column  rules,  for  double  width  -  •  l  <■  1  thermo-blo  mold  coolers  and  micro- 

Manifestly,  the  multiplicity  of  roll  presses,  can  human  to  fear  the  unknow-n.  therm  heat  control,  have  been  in- 

and  core  si2«s  is  a  burden  to  the  33^  and  the  trepidation  with  which  pub-  stalled  by  Lamark  Company.  Inc.,  , 

paper  mills  that  causes  much  addi-  Years  ago,  when  some  newspapers  stereotypers  and  pressmen  ap-  Little  Rock,  Ark.;  Stuttgart  (Ark.) 

tional  work,  loss  of  time  «od  extia  “dinky”  sheets,  that  were  P^oached  the  u^  or  even  trial  of  dry  Leader;  Carroll  Free  Press  and 

expense,  that  must  be  borne  by  the  one  page  wide  on  single  width  presses,  mats  nearly  25  years  ago,  was  so  the  Corroll  Comity  Times.  Carrollton, 

pu  is  ers.  ^  part  of  a  three  page  wide  roll  Sreat  that  only  the  necessity  of  paper  Qa.;  Aetna  Insurance  Company,  Hart- 

99  Different  Roll  Widths  double  width  presses,  the  sin-  conservation  and  the  possibility  of  forj.  Michiana  Press,  Inc.,  South  Bend. 

Considering  that  the  99  different  gle  page  or  three  page  wide  rolls  PJ'mting  eight  column  papers  on  j^d.;  Independent  and  Commercial. 

roll  widths  vary  by  such  fractions  were  made  about  V4  inch  wider.  Presses  built  for  seven  columns.  Independence,  La.;  Pasadena  (Tex.) 
as  *'8,  V4,  5  16,  %,  *,'i,  •'•8,  %.  ‘8.  1/3  to  provide  space  for  the  paste,  along  hastened  the  introduction  of  the  new  Times;  Holland  (Mich.)  Evening  Sen- 
and  2/3  inch,  it  is  evident  that  stand-  the  center  margin.  After  pasting  was  method  of  stereotyping.  tinel;  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union;  Uni- 

ardization  is  in  order.  A  careful  discontinued,  a  few  newspapers  con-  The  Rock  Island  Argus  was  the  first  versity  of  Toronto  Press.  Toronto; 

study  of  the  paper  roll  sizes  tabula-  tinued  to  buy  the  additional  width  newspaper  in  the  United  States  to  Pacific  Printing  Company,  San  Diego; 
ted  in  the  annual  Mechanical  Data  on  the  single  and  three  page  wide  print  8  columns,  12  ems,  6  point  rules  Type-Art  Lino  Service,  New  York 
edition  of  Editor  &  Publishkr,  Oct.  rolls.  Experience  has  shown  that,  on  34  inch  rolls.  That  was  made  pos-  City;  United  States  Engineers’  School, 
25  1941,  will  reveal  the  magnitude  since  pasting  was  discontinued,  there  sible  by  the  publisher’s  willingness  Ft.  Belvoir,  Va.;  Franklin  Typogra- 

of  the  opportunity  to  simplify  news-  is  no  real  need  for  the  additional  to  adopt  dry  mats  and  %  inch  side  phers,  Chicago;  Tivin  City  Daily 

print  specifications.  width  and  almost  all  newspapers  now  margins,  in  February,  1918.  Times,  Morehead  City,  N.  C.;  Taylor- 

Among  the  small  city  dailies,  using  buy  single  page  rolls  exactly  half  the  In  the  fall  of  1918  the  Atlanta  Con-  ville  (Ill.)  Daily  Record;  Watonga 
flat  bed  perfecting  presses,  there  are  width  of  two  page  wide  rolls  and  buy  stitution  and  Atlanta  Journal  were  (Okla.)  Republican;  Catskill  (N.  Y.) 

19  listed  as  using  rolls  wider  than  three  page  wide  rolls  exactly  three-  urgently  in  need  of  more  tonnage  Daily  Mail;  Press  and  Plate  Company, 

usual  for  8  columns  of  12  ems.  fourths  the  width  of  four  page  wide  that  was  not  available,  and  so  both  Cleveland;  Drumheller  (Alta.)  Mail; 

There  are  79  listed  as  using  rolls  rolls.  papers  decided  to  adopt  the  above  Times-Observer,  Sioux  Lookout,  Ont.; 

to  print  7  columns  of  13  ems,  that  ElorroR  &  Publisher  lists  122  papers  page  size  with  %  inch  side  margins  Nashville  (Ark.)  News. 

are  wide  enough  to  print  8  columns  that  have  adopted  66*/^  inches  rolls,  in  68  inch  roll  width.  The  change  was  « 

of  12  ems.  Those  79  dailies  could  212  papers  have  adopted  4  point  col-  made  in  November,  1918.  Vinn  PfACC  nARF 

either  print  8  columns  of  12  ems  and  umn  rules.  In  altering  the  Atlanta  papers  to  *  wviii 

gain  14%  more  columns  or  could  re-  The  changes  required  in  the  com-  become  the  first  papers  to  use  68  The  Wausau  (Wis.)  Record-Herald 

duce  their  roll  width  to  what  is  really  posing  room,  stereotype  foundry  and  inch  rolls  for  8  columns,  their  columns  8°^  dose  of  bad  luck  Dec.  11  when 

required  for  7  columns  of  13  ems.  the  pressroom  are  comparatively  sim-  were  lengthened  seven  lines,  thereby  main  drive  gear  of  its  press  was 
As  the  great  preponderance  of  ton-  pie  and  moderate  in  cost.  Such  adding  56  lines  to  each  page,  which,  stripped,  stopping  all  operations.  Ef- 

nage  is  used  by  the  newspapers  changes  have  been  in  progress  for  in  the  16  to  24  pages  papers  then  forts  to  get  the  necessary  new  parts 

printed  by  stereotype  presses  whose  years,  and  they  can  be  made  without  printed,  provided  from  896  to  1,344  met  delay,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
columns  run  around  their  cylinders,  interfering  with  the  publication  of  more  lines  available  for  news  or  ad-  use  the  press  for  that  day’s  editions, 
the  following  remarks  will  refer  the  paper.  vertising,  without  using  more  paper,  which  were  printed  on  the  press  of  the 


Eight  Master  Model  31  Linotypes 


principally  to  such  newspapers. 

Whereas  publishers  have  indulged 
their  preferences,  as  to  the  width  of 
columns,  column  rules  and  side  mar¬ 
gins.  the  suddenly  increased  war 
news  circulations,  calling  for  more 
tonnage,  have  collided  against  the 
suddenly  imposed  necessity  of  saving 
paper. 

The  need  for  conserving  coal,  pulp, 
chemicals  and  rail  transportation,  will 
stimulate  publishers  to  use  the  ton¬ 
nage  contracted  for  very  carefully, 
as  there  is  a  possibility  that  some, 
if  not  all  mills  will  have  to  stay 
within  their  contract  corrunitments, 
or  even  ration  their  customers. 

Odd  Sizes  Uneconomical 

Due  to  the  variety  of  roll  widths, 
some  mills  have  part  of  their  man¬ 
ufactured  tonnage  left  on  their  hands 
as  “side  runs”,  which  is  slit  off  of 
the  very  wide  paper  machine  rolls, 
when  they  are  rewound  into  custom¬ 
ers’  rolls.  Much  of  that  “side  run” 
paper  must  be  thrown  back  into  the 
pulp  beating  machines  and  made 
over,  at  the  cost  of  all  of  the  custom¬ 
ers. 

Unless  a  newspaper  consumes  many 
tons,  shipped  frequently,  its  ship¬ 
ments  are  wound  especially  to  order. 
No  paper  mill  can  operate  econom¬ 
ically  or  to  the  best  advantage  of  its 
customers,  as  well  as  itself,  if  its  re- 


Inasmuch  as  all  national  adver-  As  newsprint  tonnage  depends  on  Stevens  Point  Journal. 


This  is  the  same  SUPERIOR  GLUtex  gummed  packing  felt  that  this 
company  has  sold  for  years.  Supplied  in  gauges  .025,  .030,  .035  in 
1 8"  X  24";  in  gauges  .040,  .045  in  1 8"  x  20";  in  gauges  .050,  .055  in  1 8" 
X  1 8";  in  gauges  .065  in  1 8"  x  28"  sheets — Superior  Glutex. 
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18"  X  24"  SHEET.  OTHER  BRANDS  PACKING  FELTS 
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AMERICAN  PUBLISHERS  SUPPLY 

P.  O.  BOX  131  —  WEST  LYNN,  MASS.  . 


A 


joined  the  Akron  Beacon  in  1902,  more 
than  a  year  before  the  late  C.  L. 
Knight  purchased  it  in  October,  1903. 
Reese  is  the  employe  with  most  years 
of  service  in  the  Knight  organization. 

Starting  as  a  composing  room  ma¬ 
chinist,  he  became  composing  room 
foreman  in  1904,  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent  in  1925  and  production  man¬ 
ager  in  1934.  He  went  to  Miami  in 
October,  1937,  and  purchased  his  Coral 
Gables  home.  With  him  there  are  Mrs. 
Reese,  a  son,  Floyd,  and  daughter, 
Gladys.  Another  son,  Paul  H.,  is 
an  employe  of  the  Akron  Beacon- 
Journal. 


Navy  Presents  Pennant  to  Goss  Co 


Production  Manager  of  Miami 
Herald  Thinks  of  Icebound 
Newsprint  in  Canada 

Coconut  palms  rustle  their  fronds 
around  the  Coral  Gables  home  of 
Harry  B.  Reese,  the  Miami  Herald's 
production  manager,  yet  in  this  tropi¬ 
cal  setting  he  must  know  when  win¬ 
ter’s  sweep  will  stop  navigation  by 
freezing  distant  Canadian  waterways.  | 
For  much  of  the  Herald’s  paper  sup-  * 
ply  comes  from  Canada.  Without  > 
knowing  when  ice  will  form  and  navi¬ 
gation  halt,  he  would  be  unable  to  I 


Andrew  W.  Kiger  has  joined  the 
Beveridge  Paper  Company,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  makers  of  Beveridge  dry  mats, 
as  midwest  sales  manager.  For  the 
past  seven  years  he  has  been  a  stereo¬ 
type  executive  with  the  Hearst  organi¬ 
zation  in  Chicago. 


give  delivery  instructions  for  the  five 
shiploads  of  newsprint  needed  each 
year. 

Nor  is  that  the  only  problem  of  a 
production  manager.  Miami’s  winter 
season  has  a  bearing  on  the  Herald’s 
circulation,  and  so  he  must  make  a 
reasonably  accurate  forecast  of  the 
tourist  influx.  Otherwise  he  wouldn’t 
know  how  much  ink,  twine  and  other 
supplies  to  have  on  hand.  He  believes 
the  season  just  stirring  will  be  a  good 
one. 

He  must  be  an  efficiency  expert,  a  .  . 
diplomat,  a  traffic  expert,  an  optimist,  ful.  Reese  months  ago  o 
a  pessimist.  He  estimates  the  influx  year’s  supply,  now  safely 
of  winter  visitors  by  analyzing  the  the  Herald  building, 
national  economy,  then  goes  pessimis-  ‘‘I’m  in  charge  of  every  dep 
tic  by  asking  himself — and  putting  the  troubles.”  is  the  way  Reese, 
answers  into  effect — what  would  hap-  eyed  and  white-haired,  desi 
pen  if  shipping  facilities  and  defense  job.  It  is  an  excellent  anal 
needs  prevented  moving  supplies  to  He  has  the  responsibility 
serve  them  from  manufacturing  points  relations,  makes  detailed  r 
down  the  long  stretch  of  miles  to  the  every  mechanical  operation. 


Marking  excellence  in  ordnance  production,  the  U.  S.  Navy  "E"  pennant  was  recently 
pr.'sented  to  the  Goss  Printing  Press  Company,  Chicago,  at  special  ceremonial 
presentation  by  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  U.  S.  N.  At  presentation,  left  to  right: 
S.  E.  Thomason,  Chicago  Times  publisher  and  master  of  ceremonies;  Mayor  Edward  J. 
Kelly  of  Chicago,  M.  W.  Brueshaber,  Goss  president  who  received  the  award,  and 
Rear  Admiral  John  Downes,  commandant  of  9th  naval  district,  principal  speaker.  The 
Goss  company  also  received  the  Navy's  ordnance  flag. 


Bound  volumes  of  the  1941  mechani¬ 
cal  bulletins  of  the  Mechanical  De¬ 
partment  of  the  ANPA  will  be  avail¬ 
able  this  month,  W.  E.  Wines,  manager, 
has  announced.  The  price  to  members 
is  $1.50,  delivered,  and  to  non-mem¬ 
bers  $4.50. 


BIG  CHIEF 


With  this  Remelter  you  can  save  as  much  as  50c  from  every 
fuel  and  labor  dollar  which  your  old  style  furnace  is  costing 
you.  Look  into  your  remelting  costs  and  see  how  soon  this 
Big  Chief  will  pay  for  itself  in  the  savings  on  fuel,  labor  and 
drossage. 

FEATURES 

DUOFOLD  INSULATION  reduces  fuel  costs  by  conserving  the  heat.  » 

thermostatic  control  automatically  regulates  the  heat.  ^ 

IORDAN  INTERNAL  VALVE  prevents  metal  from  freezing  in  the  spout.  / 

PRESSURE  CONTROL  eliminates  danger  of  the  pot  cracking. 

toothed  BAFFLE-RING  speeds  melting  and  reduces  drossage.  \ 

QinCK-HEAT  MUFFLER  reduces  melting  time  by  draw-  \ 

ing  heat  through  the  body  of  the  metal. 
motorized  agitator  mixes  and  cleans  the  metal. 
internal  lighting  permits  efficient  skimming.  ^ 

CONTINUOUS  CASTING-TROUGH  speeds  casting. 

CAPACITIES:  1200  lbs..  2400  lbs..  3200  lbs..  4800  lbs.  - 

nJEL:  —  Gas  (manufactured,  natural  or  mixed), 

Electricity  or  Coal  with  automatic  stoker.  ^ 

WRITE  FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS 

DIRECT  YOUR  COMMUNICATION  TO 
ADDRESS  NEAREST  YOUR  LOCATION 

united  AMERICAN  METALS  CORP'N  \ 

and  aiiiliated  corporations 

200  Diamond  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  T.— 4101  Curtis  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md.  X 

2246  W.  Hubliard  St.,  Chicago.  HI.  ^ 

706  Bryant  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.— 2448-E.  25th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  W 


The  unit  shomn  here  is  a  2400  lb.  electric 
heated  Big  Chief  Remelter  with  a  Twin- 
Eight  (16  rarities)  water-cooled  mold  that 
casts  the  double-ear  Slip-off  ingot. 


i 
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EDITOR  4  FUBLISHEH 


(oast  Dailies 
Set  For  Air  Raid 

continued  from  page  30 

ments  around  the  outside  of  the  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  building,  although  if  the 
eventuality  arises,  it  will  be  met  with 
equipment  already  purchased.  Sky¬ 
lights  will  be  protected  with  sand 
bags,  heavy  timber  and  steel. 

Both  day  and  night  staffs  have  been 
organized  by  the  Herald  Tribune,  and 
four-man  crews  also  are  ready  to 
operate  stirrup  pumps  any  hour  of  the 
day  or  night  as  fire  brigades.  A  mes¬ 
senger  service  also  has  been  organ¬ 
ized  to  function  in  the  building  in  the 
event  the  communications  system 
fails. 

A  fire  horn  has  been  placed  on  each 
floor  to  sound  the  alarm  in  case  of 
a  raid. 

According  to  Bogart,  a  Mechanical 
Superintendents’  Conunittee,  imder 
the  chairmanship  of  A.  H.  Bums,  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  mechanical  superintend¬ 
ent,  has  been  formed  among  news¬ 
paper  members  of  the  Publishers 
Association  of  New  York  City  to  work 
out  plans  for  mutual  publication  in 
the  event  any  member  paper’s  plant 
is  bombed  out. 

ffoRS  for  Publication 

A  questionnaire  seeking  the  num¬ 
ber  of  press  units,  folders,  casting 
boxes,  type-setting  machines  and  other 
equipment  necessary  for  newspaper 
production,  now  is  in  the  hands  of 
New  York  member  papers,  Bogart 
sai±  A  tentative  plan  calls  for  all 
standard-size  A.M.  papers  to  publish 
in  a  standard-size  P.M.  paper’s  plant, 
and  vice  versa.  ’The  two  tabloid 
A-M.’s,  the  News  and  the  Daily  Mir¬ 
ror,  will  have  to  make  their  own 
arrangements. 

An  idea  of  the  equipment,  more  or 
less,  all  papers  preparing  against  air 
raid  and  blackouts  have  to  purchase, 
can  be  had  from  the  Herald  Tribune’s 
set-up.  To  date,  although  more  will 
be  bought  if  necessary,  the  daily  has 
acquired  six  stirrup  pumps;  five  cubic 
yards  of  brown  sand  in  bags;  1,000 
mildew-proof  sandbags;  two  stretch¬ 
ers  in  addition  to  normal  first  aid 
equipment;  11  hand  stretcher  blank¬ 
ets;  11  large  special  first  aid  kits;  150- 
feet  of  chicken  wire. 

Also  24  welders’  goggles;  12  com¬ 
position  safety  helmets  (wide  brim); 
12  pairs  asbestos  gloves;  24  industrial 
horns,  of  which  one  or  two  are  placed 
on  each  floor  to  constitute  an  innner 
alarm  signal;  12  pick-type  fire  axes; 
72  14-quart  pails;  plumbers’  candles 
and  1,000  yards  of  blackout  cloth. 

All  glass  partitions  between  the  3rd 
and  10th  floors  of  the  22-story  New 
York  Times  building  have  been  re¬ 
moved,  while  glass  partitions  on  the 
“safe”  floors  eventually  all  will  come 
out,  also.  Wherever  possible,  only  the 
upper  half  of  windows  have  been 
blacked  out,  while  others  have  been 
painted  over  completely.  Blackout 
curtains  are  provided  wherever  nec¬ 
essary. 

There  is  an  air  raid  warden  and  an 
assistant  on  each  working  floor.  Al¬ 
though  there  are  22  floors  comprising 
the  Times,  only  the  14  from  the  ground 
up  are  operative,  the  remainder  being 
unoccupied  by  tenants.  The  Times 
also  has  purc^sed  much  fire-fighting 
equipment. 

Auslllary  Nespifof  Sot-Up 

For  example,  the  daUy  has  acquired 
20  Smith  “Indian”  Fire  Pumps.  ’This 
type  pump  is  carried  on  the  fire¬ 
fighter’s  back,  a  canister  holding 
five  gallons  of  water  resting  on  the 
shoulders.  Dozens  of  oil  lamps  also 
have  been  purchased. 

Although  the  Times  has  a  perman- 
-ent,  well-equipped  hospital  on  the 


13th  floor,  an  auxiliary  hospital  has 
been  set  up  on  the  8th  floor.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  the  daily  has  purchased  18 
fabricated  helmets.  Spe<^  telephones 
have  been  installed  on  each  floor  and 
are  connected  with  the  nerve  center 
of  the  building  on  the  4th  floor. 

On  this  floor,  also,  will  be  head¬ 
quartered  all  maintenance  men  and 
rescue  parties.  John  O’Connell,  build¬ 
ing  superintendent,  is  the  Senior  Air 
Raid  Warden  for  the  Times.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  all  telephones  in  the  building 
have  been  so  cross-connected  that 
a  call  to  any  person  evacuated  from 
an  office  will  reach  him  on  the  fourth 
floor.  An  auxiliary  switchboard  also 
has  ben  installed. 

The  Times  is  fortunate  in  that  elec¬ 
tricity  is  piped  into  its  building  from 
three  sources  as  is  its  water  supply — 
from  north,  south  and  west — so  that 
if  one  is  bombed  out  there  are  still 
spares. 

The  Times  has  made  up  six  fire 
trucks  carrying  two  large  cans  of 
sand,  two  helmets,  a  fire-axe,  long- 
handled  shovel,  a  fire-fighter,  stretch¬ 
er,  a  special  hand-operated  fire  ex¬ 
tinguisher  and  a  crow  bar.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  12  steel  cots,  mattresses  and 
blankets  also  have  been  acquired. 

Each  Times  warden  also  has  his 
men  ready  to  man  one  of  the  outside 
setbacks  of  the  building  with  neces¬ 
sary  equipment. 

■Three  short  blocks  from  the  White 
House  in  the  nation’s  capital  is  the 
bee-hive  building  of  Washingtons  24- 
hour  newspaper,  the  Times-Herald, 
housing  every  minute  of  the  full  24 
hours  an  average  of  600  employes. 
Holding  down  the  job  of  purchasing 
agent  and  superintendent  of  the  build¬ 
ing  is  Charles  C.  Lattin. 

In  his  purchasing  post  for  years 
he  has  looked  ahead,  anticipated 
needs,  kept  up  inventories;  therefore, 
it  came  as  no  surprise  to  his  fellow 
workers  that  for  the  past  eight  months 
Lattin  had  been  thinking  about  the 
safety  of  every  worker — from  pub¬ 
lisher  Eleanor  Patterson  down  to  the 
front  office  desk  man. 

When  the  Japs  hit  Pearl  Harbor, 
Lattin  hit  the  telephone;  and  his 
requisition  sheet,  which  will  interest 
many  another  newspaper  plant,  looks 
something  like  this: 

An  Idea  of  Costs 
Blackout  curtains.  S  ply,  white  two 

sides,  center  black . SC?56.00 

Four  stirrup  pumps  ft  $10.60 — E.  C. 

Brown  Co.,  Roche«t<?r .  42.00 

Si*  street  sweeper  brooms  &  $1.00.  .  6.00 

Six  Ion*  handle  shovels  d  $.60 .  3.00 

Four  fire  axes — 6s  apiece  @  $3.50 — 

American  LaFranoe  .  14.00 

Two  asbestos  suits  (these  include  hel¬ 
mets.  hats  and  (rioves)  &  $24.60 

— American  LaFranc*’.  .  60.00 

25  fire  extinxuishers  —  2V4  Pallon 
capacity  each  (soda  and  acid)  6 

$18.00 — American  LaFrance .  460.00 

15  fire  extiniruishers— quart  and  a 

half  @  $14.00 — American  LaFrance-  210.00 
6  pair  asbestos  frloves  (lone)  elbow 
lenxih  d  $3.60  —  American  La¬ 
Franoe  .  21.00 

3H  dozen  fire  buckets  (round  bot¬ 
tom)  ft  $6.06  dozen .  26.33 

20  ba^'s  builders  sand  @  $.20  per 

b.ait.  plus  $.60  delivery  chg .  4.60 

0  composition  helmets  (.3  different 

sizes)  ft  $3.60  .  21.00 

4  army  cots  @  $2.06 .  11.80 

60  Boy  Scout  whistles  d  $..36 .  21.00 

200  flashlights  @  $.30.  plus  extra 

batu-ry  $.08  .  76.00 


Except  where  supplier  is  mentioned,  all 
items  came  from  local  suppliers.  Composition 
helmets,  kind  used  by  riveters  (do  not  buy 
steel).  Others  are  stronger  and  no  danger 
of  electrocution  In  cane  of  falling  wiring,  etc. 
Boy  Scout  whistles  because  of  lack  of  cen¬ 
tral  alarm  system. 

This  represents  the  basic  purchases 
and  more  will  be  added  later.  Lattin’s 
plan  for  the  evacuation  of  the  Times- 
Herald  Building  is  being  accepted  as 
a  model  for  the  use  of  other  Wash¬ 
ington  Buildings,  including  office, 
apartment  and  department  stores. 

Adjoining  the  Times-Herald  Build¬ 
ing  is  the  George  Washington  Uni¬ 
versity  Hospital  and  it  is  Mr.  Lattin’s 


plan  to  have  his  staff  sufficiently 
trained  within  two  weeks  so  that  1/3 
to  of  his  air  raid  squad  will  be 
able  to  assist  the  hospital  in  its  evac¬ 
uation  in  the  event  of  an  emergency. 

■The  Times-Herald  also  has  work^ 
out  a  general  plan  for  the  evacuation 
of  its  building  in  case  of  emergency. 

Plans  la  Waskingtaa 

Washington  newspapers  are  adopt¬ 
ing  generally  the  instructions  pro¬ 
vided  by  local  civilian  defense  au¬ 
thorities  for  proper  procedures  to 
achieve  effective  blackouts.  Plans  in 
one  instance  have  been  completed  and 
will  be  changed  only  if  experience  in 
an  actual  air  raid  dictates. 

Chief  air  raid  wardens  have  been 
named  by  each  of  the  four  papers 
and  working  crews  have  been  organ¬ 
ized  imder  these  heads.  Branches 
include  a  fire-fighting  staff,  a  main¬ 
tenance  staff,  a  police  force  and  a 
first  aid  crew. 

C.  W.  Welsh,  assistant  superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  Evening  Star,  has  taken 
over  duties  of  air  raid  warden;  C.  C. 
Boysen,  comptroller,  has  been  named 
head  of  squads  for  the  Post;  and  Earl 
D.  Baker,  business  manager  of  the 
Daily  News,  has  been  designated  cap¬ 
tain  of  crews  named  to  direct  black¬ 
out  protection  and  evacuation  methods. 

■This  city  has  conducted  a  series  of 
practice  air  raid  alarms  in  which  the 
newspapers  have  cooperated  both  in 
the  use  of  their  columns  to  give  in¬ 
structions  to  civilians  as  well  as 
having  their  employes  participate  in 
the  rehearsals. 

While  the  papers  have  not  actually 
“blacked  out”  their  windows,  mater¬ 
ial  is  on  hand  to  carry  out  su(di 
orders  when  issued  by  civilian  defense 
authorities,  should  there  be  imminent 
danger  of  attack  from  the  air. 

■The  Star,  under  the  direction  of 
Welsh,  has  prepared  printed  instruc¬ 
tions  for  its  employes.  The  instruc- 
itons  have  been  posted  conspicuously 
throughout  the  ten-story  building, 
and  trained  squads  have  been  in¬ 
structed  as  to  their  individual  duties 
when  an  alarm  is  sounded. 

At  the  sounding  of  an  “alert” 
trained  squads  take  their  posts  and 
direct  the  movement  of  employes  from 
top  to  lower  floors.  Members  of  the 
fire  fighting  crews  take  their  stations 
throughout  the  building  and  also  man 
fire  fighting  and  incendiary  bomb 
equipment  which  has  been  placed  up¬ 
on  the  roof. 

In  the  event  of  power  failure,  the 
Star  has  devised  plans  to  provide  an 
emergency  power  supply  through  the 
use  of  two  steam  driven  generators, 
Welsh  said. 

All  the  Washington  papers  maintain 
staffs  for  24-hour  duty,  and  in  each 
staff  workers  have  been  designated 
for  service  under  the  air  raid  warden. 
The  Star’s  total  daily  employment  is 
approximately  900;  the  Post,  500;  the 
News,  300. 

Philadelphia  Dallies  Prepared 

Philadelphia  dailies,  our  correspond¬ 
ent  there  reports,  have  made  exten¬ 
sive  blackout  and  air  raid  prepara¬ 
tions.  In  some  plants,  veterans  of 
World  War  I  are  playing  major  roles 
in  the  air  raid  set-ups. 

The  Evening  Bulletin,  whicdx  is 
among  the  larger  newspaper  plants 
in  the  country,  has  already  had  one 
test  blackout,  and  it  was  declared  suc¬ 
cessful  by  George  N.  Barrett,  building 
manager,  who  is  in  charge  of  air  raid 
plans. 

The  new  equipment  purchased  for 
the  Bulletin  blackout  system  (x>nsists 
of  blue  flashlights,  steel  helmets,  axes, 
sand  buckets,  scoop  shovels  and 
goggles. 

Blackout  curtains  have  been  pro¬ 
vided  in  all  news  and  wire  rooms. 
Some  windows  in  the  composing  ro<Mn 
have  been  painted  out;  others  are 


provided  with  blackout  curtains.  Tlte 
roof  of  the  Bulletin  building  has  bees 
painted  black,  skylights  are  being  cov. 
ered  with  canvas.  In  the  event  of  • 
raid,  upper  floors  and  lower  flooti 
will  be  vacated  and  the  people  from 
these  areas  will  be  moved  into  the 
middle  floors. 

Air  raid  wardens  have  been  ap. 
pointed  for  duty  on  the  roof  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  building.  Instruc¬ 
tions  in  fire-fighting  and  the  control 
of  incendiary  bombs  will  be  given 
soon.  Air  raid  wardens  will  on 
duty  continuously  day  and  night,  sev¬ 
en  days  a  week. 

Highlight  of  the  air  raid  plans  of 
the  Record  is  the  start  of  a  first  aid 
class  imder  the  direction  of  Rubin  M. 
Lewis,  the  company  physician.  These 
classes  are  held  twice  a  week.  Elabo¬ 
rate  preparations  have  been  made  to 
protect  employes  from  flying  glass. 

Adhesive  tape  has  been  placed  on 
the  plate  glass  windows  in  front  of  the 
first  floor  of  the  Record  building. 
£.  J.  Woodward,  assistant  business 
manager,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Rec¬ 
ord  air  raid  preparations,  said  that 
muslin  also  will  be  pasted  on  each  (A 
three  large  windows. 

All  Glass  Removed 

All  glass  has  been  taken  out  of  the 
Record  office  partitions  and  replaced 
with  composition  board  panels. 

“We  are  placing  on  each  fliwr," 
Woodward  said,  “a  large  emergency 
box,  fully  equipped  with  blackout 
lights,  fire  extinguishers,  stretchers, 
cots,  blankets,  first  aid  material, 
shovels,  buckets  of  sand,  etc.  We 
have  assigned  12  air  raid  wardens  to 
look  after  the  various  departments 
and  sections  of  the  building. 

“Elach  warden  in  turn  has  appointed 
several  asistants,  making  a  total  of  124 
persons,  which  will  insure  our  hav¬ 
ing  some  wardens  on  the  job  at  all 
hours,  7  days  a  week.  Air  raid  in¬ 
structions  to  wardens  have  been 
printed  for  each  floor,  giving  the  spe¬ 
cific  duties  to  be  attended  to  in  the 
event  of  a  blackout  or  air  raid.” 

Air  raid  precautions  at  the  Daily 
News  apply  chiefly  to  the  composing 
room  because  that  paper  maintains 
only  a  small  night  force  in  other  de¬ 
partments.  The  plans  have  been  per¬ 
fected  by  Christian  Hiltner,  night  com¬ 
posing  room  foreman,  who  served  in 
the  A.E.F.  in  the  last  war  and  was 
decorated  for  bravery  several  times. 

Hiltner’s  air  raid  instructions  read 
like  a  military  order. 

A  Typical  Order 

“During  the  hours  of  6  P.M.  to  9 
A.M.,”  he  said,  “all  employes  of  the 
Daily  News  Composing  R(x>m,  early 
and  late  shifts,  will  follow  instructions 
and  go  to  their  respective  positions 
during  the  emergency. 

“If  and  when  the  alarm  is  sounded, 
all  employes  will  calmly  move  to  the 
center  of  the  Composing  Room  floor 
and  stay  there  until  the  all  clear  is 
given. 

“Chris,  Abe,  Grap,  Eccles — As  soon 
as  alarm  is  given  ONE  of  the  above 
mentioned  (if  Chris  is  off)  will  go  to 
the  Basement  by  route  designated  and 
turn  the  Daily  News  Sign  off. 

“Second,  open  vault  to  switch  room 
and  pull  switch  marked  Building  Sign. 
Pull  this  switch  only — toucdi  no  other 
switch.  See  that  vault  is  locked — re¬ 
turn  to  Composing  Room  as  soon  as 
possible  and  follow  your  other  orders 
as  assigned  to  you. 

“All  persons  must  stay  where  they 
are  told — in  the  center  of  the  Com¬ 
posing  Room  floor.  Persons  from  the 
street  may  come  into  the  Compos¬ 
ing  Room  for  shelter  during  the  alarm, 
but  they  must  stay  with  the  others 
in  the  center  of  the  Composing  Room 
floor.  No  one  is  to  leave  the  building 
unless  they  are  going  to  the  stations 
assigned  to  them.  By  following  in- 
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can  help  and 
m.  Keep  calm 
and  KEEP  AWAY  FROM  THE 
WINDOWS.” 

Newspapers  in  Portland,  Ore.,  have 
attuned  their  operations  to  the  con¬ 
stant  alert  enforced  by  the  threat  of 
enemy  air  raids  on  the  industrial 
Northwest  Principally  affected  is  the 
Oregonian,  the  city’s  only  morning 
newspaper,  whose  night  staffs  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  blackout  on  60  seconds’  no-  _  _ „o 

tice,  as  required  by  orders  of  the  break  in  the  Union-Bulletin’s 
Second  Interceptor  Command. 

Huge  "Shade"  Utilised 


DwAsIf  If  paper  is  printed,  drove  over  icy 

I'lQjj  Dl  vQn  roads  to  Lewiston  in  two  and  a  half 

hours,  waited  for  the  completed  papers 
f  ■■■  J  come  off  the  press  there  and  made 

jDvvQliy  KCDdllCu  return  trip  in  the  same  time. 

■  •  •  Elates  Sent  to  Lewiston 

Walla  Walla  Union-Bulletln  Print-  .  trip  was  accomplished  by 

hauling  the  plates  m  a  Union-Bulletin 
ed  In  Lewiston  While  Waiting  car  to  Lewiston  and  utilizing  the  same 
For  New  Parts  truck  equipment  for  the  return.  A1 

Dmphries  was  the  driver.  He  also 
Vital  replacement  parts  for  a  major  covered  the  100-mile  trek  over  slip- 
news-  pery  highways  in  the  same  time, 
paper  press  arrived  in  Walla  Walla,  Nieman,  who  regularly  covers  tlie 
Wash.,  from  Battle  Creek.  Mich.,  at  Lewiston- Walla  Walla  route  for  In- 
Black  paint  and  double  thickness  of  1:35  p.m.,  Saturday,  Jan.  3,  enabling  land  Motor  Freight,  opined  that  he 
funereal  satin  light-proof  the  eight  ♦he  publication  of  Saturday^  after-  had  put  in  a  strenuous  day  Thursday, 
floor  city  room  and  other  night  de-  noon’s  and  Sunday  morning’s  edi-  a  holiday  for  most  people.  He  is  one 
partments  of  the  Oregonian.  It  took  tions  in  the  Union-Bulletin  plant  on  of  the  veterans  in  the  trucking  field, 
the  satin  stocks  of  two  department  schedule.  having  over  a  million  miles  of  safe 

The  main  drive  gear  of  the  Union-  driving  to  his  credit. 

Bulletin’s  big  highspeed  press  broke  The  accommodation  by  the  Lewis- 
New  Year’s  eve  while  the  first  copies  ton  Tribune  is  the  second  in  a  decade, 
of  the  Thursday  morning  edition  were  its  presses  having  been  made  avail- 

_ _  _ being  printed.  Issues  of  Thursday  and  able  to  the  Union-Bulletin  in  April, 

40-feet  wide  and  60-feet  long,  drawn  Friday  afternoons  and  Friday  and  1931,  when  the  flood  in  Mill  Creek 

Saturday  mornings  were  printed  on  filled  the  basement  of  the  plant  with 
Journal,  press  of  the  Lewiston  Tribune  and  water  and  immersed  the  press, 
with  an  deliveries  were  made,  due  to  the  that  time  airplane  transportation 
between  combination  of  mechanical  difficulties  utilized  and  a  four-page  nm 
3WS.  Al-  most  severe  weather  of  the  made. 

erations,  year.  .  .  »  ,  .  presses  of  the  Tribtme  and 

greatly  Ordered  by  Telephone  Union-Bulletin  are  of  the  same  tj’pe. 

The  press  parts  were  ordered  by 
in  have  distance  telephone  from  the  fac- 

tification  ^®*'y  instructions  to  rush  them 

,  by  air  express.  The  Duplex  factory 

during  reached  at  2  a.m.  (Battle 

hours.  Creek  time)  on  New  Year’s  morning. 

‘gulation  doubted  that  the  parts  could  be 
rture  of  :>hipped  by  air  as  the  Detroit  airport 
provided  under  construction.  He  was  asked 
outs  can  Set  the  parts  to  Chicago  by  auto, 
a  distance  of  180  miles,  over  slippery 

.  highways, 

step-up 

itions  to  Storms  interfered  with  plane  de- 
[  a  con-  purtures  from  Chicago  so  the  ship- 
on  other  *T»ent  started  westward  by  fast  train, 
instructions  being  that  it  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  planes  at  the  first  op- 

portunity. 
lecessary  ^  ■’ 

protect  Friday  at  8  a.m.  the  parts  were  in 
Omaha  where  United  Air  Lines  took 
■  from  delivered  them  Saturday 

1  ®  .  .  morning  in  Pendleton,  after  an  over- 

war  are  '♦‘Sht  stop  at  Cheyenne  airport.  Har¬ 
in'  the  cld  Jackson,  Union-Bulletin  circulation 
deoart-  received  the  shipment  at  Pen- 

P  dleton  airport  and  the  last  50  miles 
were  covered  by  automobile. 

,  New  Year’s  day,  W.  H.  Nieman  of 
oH  ^  Walla  Walla,  a  veteran  driver  for  In- 
ted  white  Motor  Freight,  made  a  special  $5,^'] 

ness  ana  ^^.jp  Lewiston  and  return  to  make 
it  possible  for  Union-Bulletin  readers 
Although  poliTO  cards  have  been  to  get  their  papers.  The  only  avail- 
sued  to  “essential  newspapermen  on  able  truck  at  the  terminal  was  one 
sential  business,”  the  status  of  news-  that  had  only  a  short  while  earlier 
aper  delivery  trucks  now  is  uncer-  come  in  from  Portland.  Nieman  im- 


all  hands 


stores — 200  yards  in  all — to  shield  out¬ 
side  windows  of  the  plant. 

Inside  windows,  looking  out  on  a 
light  well,  are  ready  for  momentary 
blackout  by  means  of  a  huge  “shade,” 

across  the  top  by  a  windlass. 

At  the  evening  Oregon  Journal, 
sisal-kraft  paper — two  sheets  with  an 
opaque  layer  of  tarred  fiber  between 
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MERCURY 

NEWSPAPER 
ROLLERS  a 
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In  those  days  when  nows 
happens  FAST,  your  presses 
must  always  be  ready  to 
roll.  Mercury  Newspaper 
Rollers  answer  the  chall¬ 
enge  of  the  times.  Their 
heavy  duty  construction 
will  withstand  the  rigor¬ 
ous  demands  of  big, 
speedy  presses.  They  are 
dependable  in  any  emer¬ 
gency.  Get  your  paper  on 
the  street  first  with  Mer¬ 
cury  Newspaper  Rollers. 
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Installation  of  a  16-page  Duplex 
tubular  press  has  been  completed  at 
the  plant  of  the  Berwick  (Pa.)  En¬ 
terprise,  replacing  a  flat-bed  press. 
Emmet  Eyerly  is  publisher. 
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Quickest 
From  Type  Form 
to  the  Press  Room 


room 

Sign. 

other 


Certified  Mats  mold  easily, 
^  scorch  quickly  and  yield  ex¬ 
cellent  first  casts  . . .  easing  the 
^  burden  on  equipment  and  per- 
sonnel  .  .  .  assuring  unrivaled 
^  speed  in  the  publication  of 
important  news. 

^  9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Dept.  P 
New  York.  N.  Y. 
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COPPER  &  ZINC 


Welp  to  insure 
the  freedom  of  the  press 
by  buying 

X^efense  X>onds 
and  Stamps 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSFA  NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  501  FIFTH  AVENUE 
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Campaigns  and  Accounts 

continued  from  page  10 

business  paper.  Present  plans  call  for 
the  use  of  trade  papers. 

Appointment  of  the  William  H. 
Weintraub  agency  to  handle  adver¬ 
tising  on  Ancient  Age  whiskey  was 
announced  this  week  by  S.  D.  Hesse, 
advertising  director  of  Schenley. 

”  U.  S.  Industrial  Chemicals,  Inc., 
announces  the  appointment  of  Tracy- 
Locke-Dawson  to  handle  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  Super  Pyro  anti-freeze.  This 
^  is  the  major  line  marketed  direct  to 
consximers  by  U.  S.  I.,  one  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  largest  chemical  producers. 

Robertshaw  Thermostat  Co.,  of 
Youngwood,  Pa.,  has  appointed  Hix- 
son-O’Donnell  Advertising,  Inc.,  New 
York,  to  direct  its  advertising. 

INSTITUnONAL  OIL  ADS 

The  Lion  Oil  Refining  Co.  of  El 
Dorado,  Ark.  is  conducting  an  insti¬ 
tutional  campaign  on  the  economic  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  south  in  newspa- 
l^rs  in  Arkansas,  Tennessee  and 
'  Mississippi.  Copy,  which  in  some 
cases  measures  1,400  lines,  is  built 
around  a  message  written  over  the 
name  of  T.  H.  Barton,  president  of 
the  company.  The  schedule  calls  for 
13  ads,  appearing  at  four-week  in¬ 
tervals,  with  each  ad  discussing  a  dif¬ 
ferent  phase  of  the  south’s  develop¬ 
ment.  C.  R.  Olson,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  told  Editor  &  Publisher  that 
the  institutional  campaign  was  a  re- 

jsult  of  the  petroleum  shortage  and  a 
simultaneous  increase  in  the  demand 
for  petroleum  products.  “We  hope 
that  these  institutional  ads  will  build 
for  us  a  special  type  of  good  will 
which  will  pay  us  dividends  in  the 
future  when  we  resume  product  ad¬ 
vertising.” 

AD  MESSAGES  FOR  OPM 

The  CIO  and  the  Automobile  Manu¬ 
facturers  Association  appealed  for  co¬ 
operation  to  the  OPM  this  week  in 
newspaper  advertisements  in  New 
York,  Washingten,  and  Detroit  papers. 
The  exchange  beg.-m  when  the  United 
Automobile,  Aircraft,  and  Agriculture 
Implement  Workers  took  1,200-line 
space  in  New  York  and  Washington 
newspapers  to  carry  an  “open  letter 
to  Mr.  OPM”  saying  that  the  auto¬ 
motive  industry’s  war  work  was  “on 
an  insignificant  scale  in  inadequate 
1 1  quantities.”  The  ad  also  stated  that 
;jOPM  had  turned  out  a  proposal  made 
I  a  year  ago  by  CIO  for  adapting  au¬ 
tomotive  machinery  to  plane  produc¬ 
tion.  The  Automobile  Manufacturers 
Association  delivered  their  message  to 
OPM  in  a  full  page  spread  which  ran 
in  Washington  and  Detroit.  It  asked 
'or  an  end  of  delay  and  politics. 


ARM  CAMPAIGN 

1941  Home  and  Farm  Improve- 
ent  Campaign  of  the  Louisville 
ourier- Journal  and  Times  was  con- 
luded  recently  with  a  dinner  given 
o  800  contestants  in  the  1941  contest. 
I  total  of  $2,700  in  prize  money  was 
istributed  among  30  farmers  and 
arm  wives  in  the  Kentuckiana  area 
'ho  made  the  best  reports  on  home 
nd  farm  achievement  during  1941. 
^  new  prize  of  $250  was  announced 
y  Mark  Ethridge,  general  manager, 
n  honor  of  Tom  Wallace,  editor  of 
he  Times  and  fighting  conservation- 
st,  the  new  award  will  be  given 
>enceforth  to  the  farmer  who  shows 
he  best  record  of  timber  conserva- 
on  on  his  farm  during  the  year. 


DAILY  UPS  PRICE 

Boston,  Jan.  5 — The  Boston  Globe 
(morning)  becomes  the  second  paper 
in  this  city  to  raise  its  price  to  three 
cents.  The  Evening  Globe  remains  at 
two  cents,  as  do  the  Daily  Record, 
Boston  American,  Traveler  and  Post. 
The  Boston  Herald  (a.m.)  went  to 
three  cents  July  1,  1940. 

■ 

Magazines'  Net  Paid 
Is  Up  5.5%  Study  Shows 

Twenty-one  national  magazines 
totaled  1,103,150,116  net  paid  copies 
during  the  twelve  months  ending 
June  30,  1941,  a  gain  of  5.5%  over  the 
corresponding  period  ending  June  30, 
1940.  During  the  same  time  news¬ 
stand  sales  (which  accounted  for  over 
one-third  of  the  total  net  paid  cir¬ 
culation)  showed  a  9.5%  gain,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  study  just  issued  by  the 
Magazine  Committee  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  National  Advertisers,  Inc.  ’The 
report,  an  “Analysis  of  Net  Paid  Cir¬ 
culation  and  Subscription  Production” 
(eleventh  annual  edition),  analyzes 
the  circulations  of  21  of  the  leading 
national  magazines,— of  16  for  a  period 
of  12  years  and  of  5  more  recent  ones 
since  their  initial  issue. 

Subscription  production,  the  sale 
of  subscriptions  from  which  about 
two  thirds  of  the  net  paid  circulation 
is  derived,  during  the  12  months  end¬ 
ing  June  30,  1941  compared  with  the 
same  period  ending  June  30,  1940 
increased  5.0%  in  combination  sales, 
increased  7.6%  in  installment  sales 
and  increased  10.7%  in  “subscriptions 
sold  at  less  than  basic  rate.” 

a 

Gimbel  Sees  Buying 
Curtailed  In  '42 

Retail  trade  in  1942  “may  slightly 
fall  short  of  the  year  just  closed,” 
according  to  Bernard  Gimbel,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Gimbel  Bros.,  Inc.  Mr.  Gimbel, 
whose  stores  are  celebrating  their 
100th  anniversary  this  year,  made  his 
prediction  in  a  year-end  statement. 
“I  am  proceeding  on  the  generally 
:  accepted  assumption  that  the  war  will 
,  extend  beyond  1942,”  he  said.  “With 
I  this  as  a  background,  the  forces  op¬ 
erating  to  curtail  buying  power  are 
'  as  follows;  (1)  high  income  and  ex¬ 
cise  taxes;  (2)  drives  for  the  purchase 
1  of  bonds  and  stamps;  (3)  dislocation 
.  and  loss  of  employment  in  non-de¬ 
fense  industries  due  to  priorities  in 
.  vital  raw  material  for  war  purposes; 
(4)  inability  to  obtain  certain  con¬ 
sumer  goods  for  lack  of  raw  material 
;  required  in  their  manufacture. 

I  Mr.  Gimbel  said  that  these  factors 
I  were  partly  offset  by  the  huge  war 
1  expenditures  program.  “Life  will  go 
on  and  consumer’s  demands  will  be 
met.” 

■ 

Virginia  Press 
;  To  Meet  Jan.  23-24 

I  Richmond,  Va.,  Jan.  6— A  highlight 
•  of  the  24th  mid-winter  convention  of 
'  the  Virginia  Press  Association,  to  be 
I  held  at  the  Hotel  John  Marshall,  Rich- 
I  mond,  Jan.  23  and  24,  will  be  the 
!  banquet  Jan.  23  at  which  publishers 
.  will  have  as  their  guests  members  of 
I  the  1942  Virginia  General  Assembly. 

Major  Raymond  B.  Bottom,  pub- 
f  lisher  of  the  Newport  News  Daily 

■  Press  and  Times-Herald,  has  been 
I  invited  by  VPA  President  Carl  B. 
>  Short,  general  manager  of  the  Roa- 

■  noke  Times-World,  to  serve  as  toast¬ 
master  at  the  legislative  banquet. 


New  General  Manager  \ 
On  Charlotte  Observer  i 

Charlotte,  N.  C.,  Jan  5 — Appoint-  ^ 
ment  of  P.  H.  Batte  to  the  position  of  j 
general  manager  of  the  Charlotte  Ob-  ^ 
server  and  eleva-  \ 

tion  of  two  top 
executives  in  the 
editorial  depart¬ 
ment  were  an¬ 
no  u  n  c  e  d  last 
week  by  Curtis 
B.  Johnson,  pub¬ 
lisher.  Mr.  Batte, 
who  came  to  the 
Observer  in  1936 
as  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  has  been 

serving  as  busi-  j 

ness  manager  of  p  ^ 
the  newspaper  i 

since  1939. 

In  the  same  statement  the  publisher  ‘ 
announced  that  J.  A.  Parham,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  for  many  years,  had  been  , 
advanced  to  the  associate  editorship  ; 
of  the  Observer,  and  Ernest  B.  Hun¬ 
ter,  who  has  held  the  position  of  news  ' 
editor,  has  been  promoted  to  the  man¬ 
aging  editorship.  Rupert  Gillett,  assist¬ 
ant  news  editor,  succeeds  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  news  editor. 

Other  changes  include  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  F.  T.  Trull,  a  member  of  the 
accounting  department,  to  be  assistant 
secretary  and  treasurer.  He  will  be 
first  assistant  to  H.  A.  Allen,  who  was 
made  secretary  and  treasurer  some 
months  ago. 

'The  new  Observer  general  manager, 
a  native  of  Jarratt,  Va.,  is  46  years  old. 
He  entered  newspaper  work  in  1921 
as  auditor  and  office  manager  of  the ' 
Wilmington  (N.  C.)  Morning  Star 
after  having  been  connected  with  E.  I. 
duPont  deNemours  at  Hopewell,  Va. 
and  Arlington,  N.  J.,  as  assistant  plan¬ 
ning  supervisor.  He  became  general 
manager  of  the  Wilmington  paper  in 
1922  and  served  in  that  capacity  unti’ 
1927.  From  Wilmington  he  went  tc 
Columbia,  S.  C.,  as  business  manager 
of  the  Columbia  Record  and  a  year 
later  became  acting  general  manager 
of  the  International  Paper  and  Power 
company’s  newspapers  in  Columbia 
Spartanburg,  and  Augusta,  Ga.,  at  the 
time  they  were  being  operated  bj 
Hall  and  LaVarr,  the  paper  company 

In  1931  he  became  business  manage’ 
of  the  Anderson  (S.  C.)  Independent 
and  held  that  position  until  1936  wher 
he  came  to  Charlotte  as  advertising 
1  director. 

■ 

Tribune  Using  Color 
Cartoons  and  Mops 

'  The  Chicago  Tribune  has  set  a  fas’ 
pace  with  color  cartoons  and  map' 

'  since  the  outbreak  of  war  with  thf 
■  Axis  powers.  During  the  first  montl 
of  hostilities  the  Tribune  has  printer 
upwards  of  20  color  cartoons  and  ar 
equal  number  of  four-color  maps  anc 
one  page  in  color  devoted  to  flag 
etiquette. 

'Ihe  front-page  color  cartoons  arr 
done  in  Ben  Day  process,  featuring 
three  colors  and  black.  Cartoons  arr 
prepared  by  Carey  Orr,  Joe  Parrish 
and  John  T.  McCutcheon  for  color 
sent  to  the  color  engraving  depart¬ 
ment  and  then  returned  to  the  car¬ 
toonists  for  re-touching  in  black 
While  color  plates  are  being  made 
f  Tribune  cartoons  are  published  ir 
,  black  and  white  for  the  first  two  edi¬ 
tions.  Color  reproduction  appears  ir 
.  remaining  editions,  beginning  al 
.  10:10  p.m. 

Tribune  color  maps  are  prepared 


entirely  by  William  Wisner  and  Ray 
Roland,  staff  artists  who  are  experts 
in  cartography.  The  four-color  maps 
appear  on  the  back  page,  usually  de¬ 
voted  to  news  pictures.  The  maps 
are  drawn  from  various  source  ma¬ 
terial  and  prepared  for  publication 
by  the  color  separation  process,  re¬ 
quiring  four  color  plates. 

OPM  BULLETIN 

The  OPM  Division  of  Contract  Dis¬ 
tribution,  New  York,  is  issuing  a 
weekly  bulletin,  “OPM  Contract 
News,”  which  is  being  widely  distrib¬ 
uted.  Information  printed  is  obtained 
from  more  than  300  procurement  di¬ 
visions  of  the  U.  S.  Army  and  Navy 
throughout  the  country.  It  is  being 
issued  under  the  direction  of  Arthur 
R.  Griswold,  chief.  Information  &  Re¬ 
ports  Bureau,  122  East  42nd  Street, 
New  York. 

HEADS  ‘REP*"  GROUP 

J.  R.  Doig,  O’Mara  &  Orrasbee, 
Inc.,  is  newly-installed  president  of 
the  Newspaper  Representatives  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  San  Francisco.  Keene  Fitz¬ 
patrick  is  vice-president.  Louis  J. 
Rubin  of  Gilman,  Nicoll  &  Ruthman, 
has  been  retained  as  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

ARK.  DAILY  SUSPENDS 

Faced  by  a  steady  decrease  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  Archie  W.  Johnson,  pub¬ 
lisher,  announced  suspension  of  the 
Prescott  (Ark.)  Daily  News  with  the 
Dec.  31  issue.  Publication  of  the  dciily 
began  April  8,  1907.  Mr.  Johnson  will 
continue  publication  of  the  Nevada 
News,  a  weeklv.  at  Prescott. 
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Amateurs  May  Qualify 
For  Pulitzer  Photo  Award 


By  JACK  PRICE 

THE  Pulitzer  Prize  Committee  has 
just  announced  that  the  newly-cre- 
at^  classification  for  news  pictures 
is  now  open  for  entries  which  will  be 
eligible  for  an  award  for  outstanding 
journalistic  achievement  during  1941. 
The  award  for  the  most  distinguished 
news  photo  will  be  $500. 

It  will  be  recalled  by  our  readers 
that  this  column  has  consistently 
pleaded  for  the  recognition  now  ac¬ 
corded  the  news  cameraman.  Natu¬ 
rally  this  writer  is  gratified  that  his 
campaign  has  borne  fruit,  but  disap¬ 
pointed  to  note  that  a  qualifying 
clause  makes  the  amateur  just  as  eli¬ 
gible  as  the  professional  news  pho¬ 
tographer. 

OppositioR  of  CameramM 

In  taking  exception  to  this  provi¬ 
sion,  this  department  voices  the  ex¬ 
pressed  opposition  of  many  working 
press  cameramen.  They  resent  being 
considered  as  competitors  of  the  non¬ 
professional  who  submits  an  occa¬ 
sional  shot  that  finds  its  way  into  print. 
The  provision  reads: 

‘Tor  an  outstanding  example  of 
news  photography  as  exemplified  by 
a  news  photograph  published  in  a 
daily  newspaper.  Five  Hundred  Dol¬ 
lars  ($500).  This  is  open  to  amateurs 
as  well  as  to  photographers  regularly 
employed  by  newspapers,  press  asso¬ 
ciations  or  syndicates.” 

There  is  nothing  in  this  to  indicate 
that  this  is  the  garden  variety  of 
news-picture  contest,  nevertheless  it 
is  obvious  that  it  is  a  competition  for 
cash  and  honor.  It  would  be  ungra¬ 
cious  to  split  hairs  over  a  definition, 
as  we  are  solely  interested  in  clarify¬ 
ing  a  condition  that  professional  cam¬ 
eramen  find  puzzling  insofar  as  it  lists 
them  with  the  non-professionals. 

Those  who  really  understand  news¬ 
paper  cameramen  know  that  as  a 
group  they  consider  the  amateur  as 
something  that  gets  into  the  hair  now 
and  then.  They  do  not  underrate  the 
photographic  technical  knowledge  of 
this  class  but  they  do  not  admit  him 
to  membership  in  a  fraternity  that 
has  established  itself  in  contemporary 
journalism  only  through  long  persis¬ 
tence  and  specialization  in  a  difficult 
field  of  work.  To  be  required  to  rec¬ 
ognize  them  as  competitors  for  such 
high  honors  as  a  Pulitzer  award  sim¬ 
ply  because  one  of  them  occasionally 
submits  an  acceptable  accidental  shot 
implies,  the  lenslads  fed,  a  complete 
disregard  of  their  year-round  camera 
coverage  of  the  news. 

The  reactions  of  the  professionals  is 
well  reflected  in  the  opinions  of  some 
of  those  gathered  around  a  New  York 
daily’s  bulletin  board.  One  well- 
known  and  seasoned  veteran  said: 

"Not  CoBsistaatly  Good* 

“1  recognize  that  amateurs  now  and 
then  turn  in  an  unusial  news  photo. 
But  looked  at  from  any  angle,  it  is 
only  an  accidental  shot.  Pictures  made 
by  run-of-the-mill  camera  fans  are 
not  consistently  good.  The  celebrated 
pictures  of  the  sinking  of  the  SS.  Ves- 
tris  were  produced  by  a  man  who 
knew  very  little  about  photography. 
He  was  a  steward  aboard  the  foun¬ 
dering  vessel  who  had  presence  of 
mind  enough  to  photograph  the  tra¬ 
gedy.  But  had  these  same  exposures 
been  made  with  a  pin-hole  camera 
they  would  have  been  just  as  eagerly 
wanted  by  the  newspapers.  Here  the 
incident  and  presence  of  mind  com¬ 
bined  with  a  realistic  setting  resulted 


in  producing  some  imusually  great 
photos.”  ] 

Another  photographer  with  many  < 
years  of  service  to  his  credit  remarked:  < 
“I  like  the  amateur  in  his  place  and  ' 
appreciate  his  occasional  contribution  i 
to  the  press.  But  when  we  are  asked  i 
to  have  our  work  judged  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  him  I  feel  that  the  scholarly 
folks  at  Columbia  just  don’t  under-  ' 
stand  us.  We  cover  assignments  with 
our  cameras  all  year  long.  Sometimes  1 
we  produce  unusual  results,  but  when  1 
the  year  is  up  editors  judge  us  by  the 
consistency  of  our  efforts.  Now  an 
amateur  may  during  any  one  year  take  i 
one  quite  accidentally  good  picture  ] 
and  beat  us  in  the  competition.  In  ] 
that  case  our  good  record  for  the  year  i 
is  not  even  considered.”  l 

Still  another  photographer  had  this 
to  say: 

‘‘I  always  thought  the  Pulitzer  prizes 
were  awarded  for  the  best  in  journal-  < 
ism  as  produced  by  journalists.  Most 
of  the  awards  I  notice  are  based  upon 
a  consideration  of  year-roxmd  excel¬ 
lence.  The  photographic  award  is  one 
of  the  few  exceptions  to  this  proce¬ 
dure.  In  EonuR  &  Pudlishxr’s  annual 
news  picture  contest  the  amateiu*  is 
excluded  although  the  accredited  free 
lance  is  eligible.  E.  &  P.’s  contest 
regulations  were  intended  exclusively 
for  the  news  photographer.  This 
same  consideration  should  have  been 
shown  them  by  the  Columbia  officials.” 

One  of  the  most  realistic  in  the 
group  stated  that  the  prize  money  was 
alluring  and  well  worth  shooting  at 
but  that  the  competition  for  honors 
was  a  free-for-all  in  which  the  pro¬ 
fessionals  were  not  only  competing 
with  each  other  but  with  every  cam¬ 
era  fan  in  the  land,  who  had  a  picture 
published  in  a  daily  newspaper.  Simi¬ 
lar  and  other  arguments  opposing  this 
restriction  were  heard  from  others. 
In  a  later  issue  we  will  further  dis¬ 
cuss  these  and  other  aspects  of  what 
promises  to  become  a  controversial 
matter.  Opinions  on  the  subject  are 
invited. 

However,  regardless  of  the  opinion 
any  individual  may  entertain,  it  is 
suggested  that  he  enter  any  shots  that 
he  thinks  stand  a  chance  of  winning. 
The  cash  is  substantial  and  the  honor 
that  accompanies  it  a  high  one.  It  is 
recommended  that  the  photographer 
who  wishes  to  enter  both  contests  (we 
can’t  help  referring  to  the  Pulitzer 
affair  as  a  contest)  make  two  prints 
of  all  shots  and  submit  one  in  each 
competition.  The  closing  datt  for  en¬ 
tries  in  the  Pulitzer  stakes  is  Feb.  1. 
For  Editor  &  Pubusrer’s  Seventh  An¬ 
nual  Contest  the  deadline  is  March  15. 

Suspend  Short  Course 

AFTEIR  consulting  with  his  staff  and 
many  members  of  the  profession 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  programs 
of  the  Annual  Short  Courses  in  News 
Photography  at  Kent  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  Prof.  William  Taylor  of  the  School 
of  Journalism,  announced  that  start¬ 
ing  with  the  1942  schedule,  all  such 
short  courses  will  be  suspended  for 
the  diuration  of  the  War. 

"Professor"  Aumuller 
DR.  JOHN  T.  MADDEN,  dean  of  the 
New  York  University  Sdiool  of 
Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  that  Albert  C. 
Aumuller  has  been  appointed  as  lec¬ 
turer  in  the  newly  establi^ed  news 
photography  courses  in  the  depart¬ 


ment  of  journalism  of  that  university. 

Aumuller,  staff  photographer  of  the 
New  York  World-Telegram,  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  Press  Photog¬ 
raphers  Association.  He  was  formerly 
with  the  photo  staff  of  the  New  York 
Journal  and  began  his  career  as  news 
photographer  with  the  P  &  A  Photos 
in  1922. 

He  will  give  a  two-hour  lecture  each 
Monday  evening  and  a  four-hour  lab¬ 
oratory  session  on  Thursday  evening 
during  the  semester.  Since  the  uni¬ 
versity  is  practically  without  a  work¬ 
ing  plant,  Aumuller  may  have  to 
install  a  laboratory  for  his  lectures. 

Annucxl  Ball 

THE  Press  Photographers  Association 

of  New  York,  Inc.,  announces  that 
the  organization  will  hold  its  annual 
ball  and  dance  on  Friday  evening, 
Feb.  16,  at  the  Hotel  Astor. 

A  spectacular  entertainment  is  be¬ 
ing  arranged  for  this  gala  event  which 
has  become  an  institution  of  almost 
national  scope.  Tickets  are  now  avail¬ 
able  at  the  headquarters  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  located  in  the  Hotel  Astor. 


_ Camera  Knight _ 

NOT  even  24  years  of  making  news 

pictures  has  been  enou^  to  erase 
the  infectious  grin  carried  by  St.  Louis 
Star-Times  pho¬ 
tographer  Ed¬ 
ward  Meyer  as 
part  of  his  stock 
in  trade.  Short 
in  stature  —  he’s 
only  5  feet,  6 
inches  —  Meyer 
thinks  that  a 
“well  used”  smile 
has  often  served 
him  better  than 
more  height  and 
more  weight 
than  his  present  Edward  Meyar 
140  pounds. 

Bom  in  St  Louis,  Meyer  later  had 
accompanied  his  family  to  Chicago 
where  they  were  living  in  World 
War  I  times.  Learning  from  his  er¬ 
rand-boy  brother  of  the  mysteries  of 
photography  at  the  International  News 
office,  Meyer  applied  for  a  job  at  16 
and  began  to  learn  the  business. 

Free  lance  work  led  him  back  to 
St.  Louis  in  1931  where  he  remained 
imtil  taking  a  job  with  the  Star- 
Times  in  1934.  “I’m  not  following  the 
usual  routine  when  I  say  this,  but  the 
plain  fact  is  that  I  like  this  kind  of 
work  and  intend  to  stay  with  it. 
Mechanically,  the  profession  is  bet¬ 
ter  now  than  formerly.  Otherwise, 
they  still  pay  off  for  using  the  old 
nooidle  to  get  the  picture  the  boss 
wants.” 
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Named  Publisher 
In  Marinette,  Wis. 

Fred  G.  Sappington,  business  aai 
advertising  manager  of  the  Ironwoci 
(Mich.)  Doily  Globe,  has  been  nami^ 

_ _  editor  and  puh 

'  lisher  of  tin 

‘  Marinette  (Wit) 

^  Eagle -  Star,  lli 

announcemea 
•  t  was  made  b) 

Linwood  I. 
7*  Noyes,  publisha 

-  of  the  Dail] 

,  Globe  and  pred- 

:  dent  of  the 

Printing  Com- 
pany.  Mr.  Noye 
^ succeeded  hit 
F.  G.  Sappington  ^a^er,  the  lah 

Frank  E.  Noyt; 
as  president  of  the  company  shortlj 
after  the  death  of  the  elder  Mr.  Noyn 
on  Nov.  28. 

Mr.  Sappington,  a  graduate  of  th 
University  of  Missouri  school  of  joiB. 
nalism,  has  been  connected  with  6* 
Daily  Globe  since  1925,  when  h 
join^  the  advertising  staff.  He  u-ed 
to  Ironwood  from  the  Sedalia  (Mo.) 
Democrat-Capital,  where  he  ser»« 
on  the  news  staff.  In  1927  he  becaiw 
advertising  manager  of  the  Globe  aaf 
for  the  past  several  years  has  ala 
served  the  newspaper  as  busines 
manager. 

Albert  Karsch,  a  member  of  the  ad 
vertising  staff  of  the  Globe  since  192| 
has  been  named  to  succeed  Mr.  Sap 
pington  as  advertising  manager. 

NAMES  'SPEOAL' 

The  Chico  (Cal.)  Record  has 
pointed  George  D.  Close,  Inc.,  to  rep 
resent  it  nationally,  effective  Jan.  I 
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Plain  Dealer 
^  Observes  Its 
S  lOOth  Birthday 


Ohio  delegation  away  from  a  native 
son  to  a  convention  dark  horse.  The 
personal  rewards  of  journalism  could 
not  have  been  great,  either,  for  at  one 
time,  Mr.  Shaw  tells,  J.  W.  was  al¬ 
most  ready  to  swap  an  interest  in  the 
Plain  Dealer  for  a  political  clerkship. 
The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  ob-  ,  during  his  20  years  Gray  had 
erved  its  100th  birthday  this  week  unmterestmg  moments.  He  was 
^  S  publication  of  a  16-page  tabloid  “  the  str^U  by  emissaries 

*2  ^  ^ion  containing  a  picture  his-  ^  “^als  on  the  Her al^  with  which 
0^  of  Cleveland  and  the  paper.  continually  exchanging  un- 

.  Simultaneously  with  the  anniversary 
selebration  a  centennial  history  of  the 
japer,  "Die  Plain  Dealer;  One  Hun- 
ed  Years  in  Cleveland,"  written  by 
jcher  H.  Shaw,  was  published.  The 
contains  402  pages.  Mr.  Shaw 
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tbeen  connected  with  the  Plain 
ler  editorial  staff  for  39  years,  and 
lor  most  of  this  period  as  chief  edi- 
[orial  writer. 

On  Wednesday  Jan.  7  a  luncheon 
if  the  Plain  Dealer  Old  Timers  Club 
held  attended  by  200  employes 
more  than  20  years  service.  Grove 
f^tterson,  editor  of  the  Toledo  Blade, 
principal  speaker.  He  was  in- 
uced  bv  Paul  Bellamy,  editor  of 
le  Plain  Dealer. 


i^ooh. 


pleasant  compliments.  He  loved  to 
needle  the  great  Horace  Greeley  and 
rejoiced  when  the  Tribune  editor  sued 
him  for  $10,000 — amazed  that  Greeley 
should  consider  his  character  worth 
that  sum  and  still  more  gratified  that 
he  should  believe  that  the  Plain  Dealer 
possessed  the  power  to  damage  it  that 
much.  The  suit  was  finally  settled 
with  each  side  paying  its  own  costs. 
Gray  paid  $3.50. 

■•came  Daily  1S45 
The  weekly  became  a  daily  (eve¬ 
ning)  on  April  7,  1845,  fought  off  sev¬ 
eral  menacing  new  ventures,  made  an 
ill-starred  attempt  to  establish  a 
morning  edition  in  1852,  and  by  the 
end  of  that  year  had  proved  that  a 
good  newspaper  didn’t  need  to  win 
elections  to  have  a  right  to  exist  In 
a  day  when  the  telegraph  was  new  and 
its  lines  fragmentary,  the  problem  of 
filling  even  a  small  daily  paper  with 
what  was  then  consider^  news  gave 
editors  an  unending  headache.  Mr. 
Shaw  tells  of  ingenious  devices  for 
stealing  news  consigned  to  another 
paper,  which  seem  to  have  been  widely 
practiced  in  the  40’s.  He  also  tells  us 
that  the  Plain  Dealer  was  a  pioneer 
in  the  development  of  local  news, 
which  wasn’t  considered  important  by 
most  editors  of  the  time.  It  was  among 
the  first  newspapers  west  of  the  Alle¬ 
ghenies  to  contract  for  the  telegraphic 
service  of  the  New  York  Associated 
Press,  which  put  New  York  minutes 
instead  of  long  days  distant,  and 
brought  Europe  within  weeks  rather 
than  months  of  the  Western  Reserve. 

Also,  Gray  employed  one  Charles 
Farrar  Brown  as  “commercial  editor,’’ 
which,  in  itself,  was  a  journalistic 
innovation  in  Cleveland.  Brown  (he 
later  added  a  final  “e”)  was  also  local 
editor,  which  corresponds  with  much 
approximation  to  the  present-day  dty 
editor.  But  Brown  (or  Browne)  won 
his  fame  by  becoming  the  first  gossip 
columnist  under  the  name  of  Artemus 
Ward — the  same,  with  all  the  cockeyed 
spelling  and  barbarisms,  solecisms, 
etc.,  that  our  grandfathers  thought  up¬ 
roariously  funny. 

Gray  died  in  1862,  after  a  running 
fight  with  James  Buchanan,  the  last 
Democratic  President  to  be  elected 
for  nearly  30  years.  The  vigorous 
Gray  considered  the  harassed  Penn 
sylvanian  in  the  White  House  on  the 
eve  of  the  Civil  War  an  “imbedlic 
old  lady.”  After  Gray’s  death,  with 
the  nation  in  the  midst  of  war,  his 
widow  petitioned  for  the  appointment 
of  his  nephew,  John  S.  Stephenson,  as 
administrator.  Stephenson  seems  to 
have  shared  an  idea  that  is  still  preva¬ 
lent,  that  he  could  run  the  newspaper 
as  well  as  anyone  else,  so  he  took  on 
both  editorial  and  business  manage¬ 
ment  as  well  as  administration  of  the 
estate’s  few  other  assets. 

Critical  of  Liacolo 

ever-growing  city  of  (Heveland  Gray  had  met  Lincoln,  was  favor- 
nd  in  that  bit  of  New  England  that  ably  impressed  with  him,  and  at  the 
'as  long  known  as  the  Connecticut  first  call  to  arms,  buried  the  political 
Western  Reserve.  He  must  have  loved 
political  battles  that  went  with 
iumalism  there.  Victories  for  the 
•cniocrats  were  few,  either  locally  or 
I  the  State  and  national  areas,  and 
»e  rewards  for  victory  were  not 
feat.  J.  W.  Gray  won  the  Cleveland 
astraaster.ship  after  the  election  of 
ranklin  Pierce  to  the  Presidency — a 


THE  PLAIN  DEALER,  One  Hun¬ 
dred  Years  in  Cleveland,”  by  Archer 
^  Shaw.  402  pp.  $4.  Published  by 
jilfred  A.  Knopf,  New  York. 

There  are  not  many  newspapers 
Jrest  of  the  Alleghenies  which  can  look 
upon  a  full  century  of  uninter- 
r<Mupted  existence  under  their  own 
ui*  Aame.  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
celebrated  its  century  on  Jan.  7, 
sold  have  done  so  either  in  1919  or 
127,  had  it  adopted  the  common  news- 
aper  practice  of  tracing  its  lineage 
aek  to  the  oldest  journal  which 

r^nned  a  part  of  its  corporate  exis- 
^kce.  Early  in  its  career,  it  had  ab- 
^■orbed  older  contemporaries,  but,  as 
by  Mr.  Shaw  in  this  enter- 
^^nining  history,  it  chose  to  keep  its 
^vAirthday  entirely  its  own. 

started  as  the  Advertiser 
'  If  there  are  one  or  two  chapters  in 
iiis  book  which  seem,  to  one  not 
teeped  in  Ohio  lore,  to  drag  a  bit, 
here  are  others  which  vibrate  with 
be  clash  of  a  strong  and  able  news- 
eper  upon  the  events  that  surround 
I  There  have  been  many  such  in 
be  Plain  Dealer’s  life.  It  began  as  a 
)«nocratic  weekly  in  1842,  succeeding 
0  the  doubtful  assets  of  the  Clercland 
Idcertiser.  So  doubtful  were  those 
ssets  that  Joseph  William  Gray  and 
bdmiral  Nelson  Gray,  the  two  ambi- 
ious  young  men  who  launched  the 
ew  venture,  decided  that  a  com- 
letely  fresh  start  was  preferable  to 
lUilding  on  the  ruins. 

Joseph  William  Gray  was  the  guid- 
•8  genius  of  the  paper  for  its  firat  20 
tais  and  a  gingery  person  he  must 
ave  been.  Of  granite  Vermont  stock, 
ducated  as  a  teacher  in  New  York 
tate,  he  went  to  Cleveland  as  a 
iacber  in  1836,  shortly  afterwards 
^ted  to  law,  and  in  1842  found  the 
foove  he  best  fitted.  He  must  have 
bjoyed  nmning  a  paper  in  the  small, 
ut 


conduct  of  the  war.  The  paper  slipped 
badly,  suspended  publication  in  Much, 
1865,  with  the  removal  of  Stephenson 
as  administrator  of  the  Gray  estate, 
and  its  days  seemed  to  have  reached 
their  end.  The  wheels  didn’t  turn  for 
seven  weeks,  but  on  April  25,  1865,  it 
reappeared  with  William  W.  Arm¬ 
strong  as  its  owner  and  publisher.  He 
moved  at  once  to  restore  the  paper  to 
public  favor,  with  an  obituary  edi¬ 
torial  on  President  Lincoln,  and  he 
also  reaffirmed  the  paper’s  commit¬ 
ment  to  Democracy.  His  transfer  from 
his  weekly  Seneca  Advertiser  at  Tiffin, 
Ohio,  was  fortunate  for  both  the  Plain 
Dealer  and  for  Cleveland.  At  the  end 
of  the  Civil  War  the  city  was  at  the 
beginning  of  its  development  as  a 
great  industrial  center,  and  intelligent 
newspaper  leadership  was  vital  to 
guidance  of  its  municipal  development. 
TTie  fire-breathing  personal  journalism 
in  which  Gray  gloried  was  also  going 
out  of  fashion,  but  it  lasted  longer  in 
Cleveland  than  in  most  other  large 
cities,  with  many  a  smart  blow  ex¬ 
changed  between  the  Plain  Dealer,  the 
Leader  and  the  Herald.  Armstrong 
faced  a  dubious  future  and  a  moun¬ 
tain  of  debt,  as  well  as  vigorous  com¬ 
petition,  when  he  assumed  the  rescue 
of  the  paper  and  a  year  later  he  found 
help  in  William  Duane  Morgan,  as 
half-owner  and  editor.  Ill  health 
forced  his  retirement  in  less  than  a 
year  and  shortly  afterward  Frederick 
W.  Green  joined  Armstrong.  He  re¬ 
mained  until  1874.  The  major  thread 
that  connected  the  Gray  regime  with 
its  successors  was  George  Hoyt,  who 
had  been  on  the  editorial  staff  in  the 
Fifties,  left  the  paper  to  join  the  Union 


The  paper  came  safely  through  the 
troubled  days  of  Reconstruction,  even 
though  its  head  was  bowed  in  sorrow 
at  the  defeat  of  Tilden  by  Hayes  for 
the  Presidency  in  1876 — the  only  time 
a  Democrat  came  even  close  to  vic¬ 
tory  between  1856  and  1884,  when  the 
city’s  namesake  entered  the  White 
House.  The  Plain  Dealer  celebrated 
Cleveland’s  victory  by  devoting  its 
whole  front  page  the  day  after  the 
election  to  a  drawing  of  the  crowing 
rooster  of  Democracy,  the  symbol 
which  the  Plain  Dealer  had  advocated 
as  the  party  emblem  when  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  ballot  was  adopted  several 
years  before. 

Armstrong  retired  in  1885,  and  Lib¬ 
erty  E.  Holden,  like  Armsteong  and 
Artemus  Ward  from  Seneca  County 
in  (^o,  became  the  new  owner  with 
his  brother,  Roman  R.,  and  his 
brother-in-law,  Charles  H.  Bulkley, 
paying  $49,000  for  Armstrong’s  817 
shares  out  of  1,000.  The  Holden  estate 
still  retains  control  of  the  paper,  and 
it  is  probable  that  few  centenarian 
newspapers  in  the  country  can  look 
back  upon  a  history  of  only  three 
ownerships. 

Liberty  Emery  Holden  devoted  his 
whole  energies  to  the  paper  and  to 
the  advancement  and  beautification  of 
Cleveland.  He  took  no  part  in  behind- 
the-scenes  politics  as  had  Gray  and 
he  never  ran  for  public  ofifice  as  had 
Armstrong. 

His  advent  came  at  an  interesting 
moment  in  Cleveland’s  newspaper  his¬ 
tory.  E.  W.  Scripps  had  started  the 
Penny  Press  in  1878,  and  although  the 
Plain  Dealer,  its  evening  rival,  and 
the  long-established  morning  papers. 


Army,  and  returned  in  1865.  In  1877,  the  Herald  and  the  Leader,  jeered  at 
he  bewme  vice-president  of  the  com-  newcomer,  it  made  a  place  for  it- 
pany  and  its  largest  stockholder  after  s«l^-  That  was  an  accomplishment, 
Armstrong.  (Continued  on  page  45) 


hatchet.  Stephenson  at  first  followed 
the  same  course,  but  when  the  1862 
State  elections  went  Democratic  and 
the  local  Democrats  complained 
against  the  Plain  Dealer’s  pro-admin 
istration  policy,  the  inexperienced 
journalist  wavered.  Then  he  broke 
He  supported  George  B.  McClelland 
against  Lincoln  in  1864  and  in  general 
Jsult  achieved  when  Gray  swung  the  became  highly  critical  of  Lincoln’s 
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Syndicates  Cooperating 
In  Defense  Bond  Sales 


By  STEPHEN  J.  MONCHAK 


COMIC  STRIP  characters  will  carry  “Defense  Bond  Quiz,”  which  was  a 


strip,  “The  Nebbs.”  He  died  in  his  the  service  has  announced.  . .  .  Dank 
Chicago  apartment  from  a  heart  at-  Walker,  Chicago  Tribune-New  ^ 
tack  ^ter  a  lingering  illness.  News  Syndicate  Broadway  coluim^ 

Not  until  he  was  nearly  50  did  Mr.  recently  was  presented  a  Badge  i 
Hess  switch  from  the  wholesale  watch  Honor  in  “appreciation  of  the  inteti 
business  to  cartooning.  It  was  largely  he  has  shown  in  Puerto  Rico,  its  pe 
due  to  his  close  association  with  Chi-  pie,  and  its  problems.”  ...  It 
cago  newspapermen,  including  the  late  Sophia  Pool  Kepner,  who  has  be 
Ring  Lardner  and  the  late  Sidney  with  that  organization  for  15  ye« 


the  message  of  Defense  Bonds  and  question  -  and  -  answer  discussion  of  Smith,  originator  of  “The  Gunips,  has  resigned  as  editor  of  the  Ha 


Stamps  to  every  daily  and  weekly  bonds  and  stamps,  without  art,  ap-  j)®  watch  business  ^fotmation  S  e  r  vice,  I^shini 


newspaper  in  the  country  through  a  peared  in  more  than  3,000  newspapers.  began  The  Nebbs,  ’  a  daily  and 


Lieutenant  Donald 


series  of  cartoons  which  began  moving  “it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a 


this  week  with  Jan.  6  as  the  first  re-  more  cooperative  attitude  than  the 


— — .  ^  ^  iiiuic  vuupcittuve  aiutuuc  uiaii  uie  •  tt  q 

lease  date,  James  J,  Butler,  our  newspapers  have  manifested  toward 


Sunday  comic  strip  now  syndicated  Dickson,  who,  with  Frank  H. 
by  Bell  Syndicate  and  King  Features  frow,  created  “Sergeant  Stony  Cr 


Wadiington  correspondent  reports.  the  bond  and  stamp  sales  program,” 


He»  Wrote  CoRtiRolty 


Virtually  every  syndicated  pen-  said  Mr.  McCarty.  “At  the  outbreak  Mr.  Hess  was  not  an  artist,  but  he 
and-ink  character  from  bucolic  ‘Li’l  of  war,  the  Treasury  asked  the  press  collaborated  with  Wallace  Carlson  in 

AVmA*^*  4/^  _ *-^1 _ x.  _ t _ • _ x1 _ _ _ _ 


for  Bell  Syndicate^  has  been  pij 
moted  a  Captain  in  the  Marine  Corj 
.  .  .  Dorothy  Thompson,  Bell  Sti 
DiCATE  columnist,  and  Sinclair  Lei^ 


rmany  a 
Clevela 
ave. 

On  Mar 
unced  t! 
ught  the 
ing  conti 
lation  w 
le  same 
jin  Deal 
d  formal 
itic  in  il 


Abner”  to  intrepid  “Flash  Gordon” 
has  been  enlisted  for  the  duration  of 


associations  to  popularize  the  slogan  conceiving  the  ideas  and  dialogue  for  ,  ,  i  *  it  u  a  nn 

has  been  enlisted  for  the  duration  of  ‘War  Needs  Money*  and  the  response  his  characters,  who  portrayed  the  becomes  ateolute  Feb.  lE^d  o 

the  war.  Artists  and  syndicates  are  from  the  press  was  immediate.  Such  every-day-life  of  an  American  family,  rj  -i-- _  J_  H-l- 

cooperating  under  the  chairmanship  check-up  as  we  have  been  able  to  Mr.  Carlson  has  collaborated  with  Mr.  nCulTOaOS  ASK  T  Ol  - 

of  Ed  Reed,  creator  of  “Off  the  Rec-  make  indicates  that  use  of  the  ‘Minute  Hess  since  the  origin  of  “The  Nebbs.”  Iflo/  RiaA  in  RoteS  K 

ord”  and  “The  Three  Bears”  for  the  Man’  promoting  defense  securities  Prior  to  starting  his  own  comic  strip,  aaa  aauavo  pe  ciiy 


Railroads  Ask  For 


Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate. 

Ed  Reed  AidlRg 

Ilie  nation’s  newspaper  readers  will 
see  their  favorite  comic  characters  in 
new  and  somewhat  more  serious  roles. 


St.  Louis,  Jan.  6 — Newspaper 


Fidler  Sues  Movie  Daily 


and  will  meet  for  the  first  time  the  week  by  Jimmie  Fidler,  McNaught 
popular  strip  personages  of  other  pub-  Syndicate  Holly- 


llcations.  wood  columnist, 

Milbum  McCarty,  chief  of  the  against  the  Hoi- 
Treasury  Department’s  Defense  Bond  lywood  Report- 
and  Stamp  press  section,  devised  the  sin,  trade 

plan.  Cooperating  with  him  is  Car-  daily,  its  editor 
toonist  Re^  who  spent  weeks  travel-  and  publisher, 
ing  to  key  cities  and  syndicate  offices  William  R.  Wil- 


sales  has  been  widespread.”  Mr.  Hess  had  assisted  Sid  Smith  in  b-wewspaper  pd 

creating  the  daily  activities  of  “The  ^ho  rweive  their  ne\^ 

Tidier  Sues  Movie  Daily  Gumps.”  Mr.  Hess’  strip  started  in 

A  ■KrmxT  Tu_i  •*  u-  *  *  1  *  old  Chicago  Herald  &  Examiner  plication  by  Class  I  railroads  for 

and  today  appears  in  approximately  general  10%  increase  in  rates  is. 
$1,000,000  damag^  was  ffied  last  newspapers.  lowed  by  the  Interstate  Comma 

week  by  Jimmie  Fidler,  McNaught  t*  „  e  _  „i,  tii  c  i  Commission.  Three  ICC  members  i 

_  Bom  in  Somonauk,  Ill.,  Sol  Hess  __ 

went  to  Chicago  as  a  young  man,  en-  o" 

taring  the  jewelry  business.  In  Chi-  i;. 


and  publisher, 
WiUiam  R.  WU- 


to  enroll  his  fellow  artists  and  their  kerson,  and  two 


characters.  of  jfs  columnists. 

Closely  related  to  the  new  program  Based  on  the 
is  the  syndication  of  political  cartoons.  Reporter’s  c  o  v  - 
More  than  200  well-known  political  erage  of  the 
cartoonists  were  asked  to  aid  by  sub-  Senate  hearing 
mitting  originals  on  the  subject  of  on  asserted  war 
stamp  and  bond  sales,  for  reproduc-  propaganda  in 
tlon  and  use  elsewhere.  motion 


St.  Louis. 

Newsprint  supplied  by  truck 


cago,  his  newspaper  acquaintances  us 

led  to  his  event^  ^nter^t  in  comic  ^  ^  an  mcrea«, 

strips,  a  field  in  which  he  was  to  earn  ft®  ^rcentage.  Chester 

Moore  of  Chicago,  secretary  of  “ 


a  national  reputation.  His  daughter,  ' 

Mrs.  Stanley  H.  Baer,  and  her  hus-  Amerman  Truckmg  ^ciatioi^h 


ATAIS.  AX.  A-KtCl ,  flllU  IlCl  •  V  a  1  .  «  a!  «, 

band,  are  continuing  the  Sol  Hess  tra-  said  truckers  supported  tiie  posil 


a/aaiu.  caic  xxesd  uci*  «  Af_  •  i  a 

dition  of  kindly  American  family  o  the  rival  rail  group  ^d  pro^ 


humor  as  creators  of  the  new  comic 
strip,  “The  Toodle  Family,”  now  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  Chicago  Sun  and  syn- 


file  with  the  Commission  tariffs 
fleeting  comparable  increases  on  tr 
traffic.  He  gave  as  the  reason  hig 


dicated  through  the  Sun  Syndicate.  oi^*^ting  coste. 


Creation  of  a  special  rate  adji 


itting  originals  on  the  subject  of  on  a<Lsertprl  war  !•  •  e-Ji  ®®^^  announced  arrangements  have  '-reauon  ox  a  special  ra»  aaj« 

uwKuuxu  uii  MIC  auujci,.  u.  On  asseited  war  Jimmie  Fidler  i _ riarU,,,.  ment  committee  whose  members  woJ 

amp  ^d  bond  sales,  for  reproduc-  propaganda  in  strin  be  21  raUway  vice-presidents  in  ^ 

ri«  motion  pictures  last  September,  the  ^  write  the  con^inuitv  traffic  was  proposed  by  A.  F.  Clw 

“Lr  S  ‘“sr:fvl„tMr“Her.«  his  widow, 


has  been  gratifying.  Mats  of  political  previous  action  by  Fidler  against  the 
cartoonists  drawmp  on  this  subject  same  paper  claiming  $250,000  Ubel 


Rae,  and  another  daughter,  Betsy. 


are  being  syndicated  for  use  once  damages  because  the  Reporter  said 


WTOldy.  J  ,  .  ,  V,  J  1  J  radio  show  and  column  were  slip-  Pdcwaugm  EiaiTOr  ceptions  or  downward  revisions  in 

Artets  and  their  products  scheduled  ping.  The  earlier  action  was  not  CHARLES  V.  McADAM,  president  of  new  tariffs  in  cases  where  applical 
..T®n  «  u  ^11  Pr®ssed  when  the  Reporter  printed  McNaught  Syndicate,  announced  of  a  flat  10%  increase  would  dist 

*5^1  Hr  ^  retractions.  this  week  the  appointment  of  Mil-  existing  rate  differentials. 

Little  Nancy  ;  Raeburn  Vm  Bi^-  g,.  Causes  of  Actio.  dred  Bellah,  who  has  been  private  John  H.  Eisenhart.  assistant  4ii 


New  McNaught  Editor 


of  the  Association  of  American  R£|In  1 
roads.  He  suggested  the  committee  imper 
given  power  by  the  ICC  to  make  eamt  1 
ceptions  or  downward  revisions  in 


for  the  earty  mailings  include:  A1  pressed  when  the  Reporter  printed 
Capp—  La  1  Abner  ;  Erme  Bushmiller  retrai-tinnc 
— “Little  Nancy”;  Raeburn  Van  Bur-  _  a  a  a. 

en — “Abbey  an’  Slats”;  Jack  Sparling  **  Action 

—“Hap  Hopper”;  Harry  O’Neal,  ^  the  present  suit  Fidler,  in  eight 
“Broncho  Bill”;  R.  M.  Brinkerhoff — 


drea  ueiian,  wno  nas  been  private  John  H.  Eisenhart,  assistant  4ir«i 
secretary  to  both  Mr.  Me  Adam  and  tor  of  traffic  for  the  Office  of  Pri 
V.  V.  McNitt,  chairman  of  the^  board.  Administration,  testified  the  OR 


“Broncho  BUI”;  R.  M.  Brinkerhoff-  ®  «nce  she  joined  the  syndicate  in  1928,  wS^ot  o^posr  Se  rate  hicre^ 

“Uttle  Mary  Mixup”;  Loy  Byrnes  SI1  I  K'  I®’  “  ®di‘o»-  the  syndicate.  She  sue-  MaL  obiecfSi  to  the  apE 

“Spunky”;  Rex  Maxon-“Tarzan”;  ^ov  5,  IMl,  which  he  ceeds  the  late  Robert  B.  McNitt,  who  to  date  has  Un  made  bv  a  sr3l 

Ham  Fisher — “Joe  Palooka";  Zack  .  malicious.  In  killed  in  an  accident  last  month. t —  — t-i:-  — j  — :i- 


Ham  Fisher — “Joe  Palooka”;  Zac 
Mosley — “Smilin’  Jack”;  Gus  Edson 


1  r  A.t>  0  .  111  ail  auuiuciii.  iiiuiiiii. 

several  of  them  Fidler  was  referr^  Migg  gellah  attended  the  Columbia 


- - - - —  , - -  T  A  ww  •••  ivAiaa  AA^iiaii  ottcriivACVA 

“Andy  Gump”;  Walter  ^mdt—“Smit-  ^  “  Holl^oc^  s  Lord  Haw!  Haw!  ,  University  School  of  Journalism  be- 


ty”;  A1  Posen— “Smiley  &  Son”;  the  columnkt  stating  ^e  intent  being 


fore  joining  McNaught.  She  will 
maintain  offices  in  both  Greenwich, 


George  Clark— “The  Neighbors”;  BUI  to  pictime  him  as  a  traitor  to  his  coim-  maintain  offices  in  both  Greenwich, 
Holman  —  “Smokey  Stover”;  Fred  Another  Conn.,  McNaught’s  headquarters,  and 

Neher — “Life’s  Like  That”;  Russell  ®tory  cited  said  In  no  ship,  save  the  York. 

Keaton  —  “Flying  Jenny”;  George  Ark  of  Hollywood  journalism,  do  you 

Lichty — “Grin  and  Bear  It”;  Woggon  Peeping  Toms  in  the  lookout’s  Has  “Kinej's  Row" 

&  Saunders — “Big  Chief  Wahoo”;  Russ  the  aristocracy  of  letters,  _  .u-  1,  j 

_  ®  _ z-  -AA _ A? _ _  A  ^F:A  Sin>VT/'r»  fnic  xiroolr  armmmnAkH 


NEA  Has  “King's  Row" 


to  date  has  been  made  by  a  spokd 
man  for  public  utility  and  railro^ 
commissions  of  21  Soutiiern  and  WesI 
ern  states,  who  asserted  the  reqiul 
is  “premature.”  I 

The  petitioning  roads  say  addition! 
revenues  are  necessary  because  oj 
crating  expenses  are  up  more  thi 
$1,000,000  a  day  since  last  Septemb! 
and  that  further  increases  are  i 


Ross-“Jane  Arden”;  Rube  Goldberg,  Mr.  Fidler  is  attempting  to  wear  a  NEA  Service  this  week  announred  prospect. 

’  L.i.  i  purchase  of  first  world  serial  rights 


Paul  Webb,  Siegal  and  Shuster —  ^°^®  ^  monocle.” 


“Superman,”  and  Martin  Branner — 
“Winnie  Winkle.” 

Mat*  Provided 

Enrolled  as  a  group  by  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate  and  its  artists  are: 
Jimmy  Hatlo — “They’ll  Do  It  Every 
Time”;  Russ  Westover — “Tillie  the 


By  these  statements  the  defendants 


inte^dek  to  mein  Fidler  critics  as 


AiAi.^At\AC\A  w  llicail  A' lUlCX  UlU  llUk  Dtrli-  ^  aI.  ^  a  a  1«a  _  •  A  _  t 

ously  or  honestly  present  facts  under  the  greatest  literair  pictures  of  ,  .u  r. 

J  America  at  the  turn  of  the  last  cen-  Representatives  of  the  Canads 
that  Viia  annaaronr..,  commi  cc,  an  July.  All  major  characters  and  situa-  Daily  Newspapers  Association,  fc 


Canadians  Back 
War  Finance 


that  his  appearance  as  a  witness  ex- 


T^DiCATE  and  its  artists  are:  v,!™  aa  iir*  *  u-  *  t  tions,  together  with  the  small  town,  Canadian  Weekly  Newspapers  AsR 

iatlo — “They’ll  Do  It  Every  ..  *  °  °  middlewestern  mood  of  the  book,  elation  and  the  Canadian  Nation 

Russ  Westover — “Tillie  the  ^  *^®  retained  as  it  is  especially  Newspapers  and  Periodicals  A.‘?soca 

ToUer”;  Billy  De  Beck — “Barney  Goo-  _  ,  J  ®  wri  en  gjjjgjj  35  chapters  and  60,000  words  tion  and  the  Canadian  Association! 

gle”;  Ad  Carter-” Just  Kids”;  “Pop-  ^  ®  u  for  release  by  NEA  on  Feb.  11.  Advertising  Agencies  at  a  meeting! 

eye”;  Alex  Raymond-“Flash  Gor-  ®  F^W  T  „  Toronto  r^nlly  agreed  to  a  reque 

don”  Walt  Disney— “Donald  Duck”  ^  Personals  and  Notes  by  Finance  Minister  J.  L.  Ilsley  4 

and  Brandon  Walsh-“Little  Annie  Lmages,^  a^rmOO^  punilivT^nd  ^^YDE  LEWIS,  creator  of  “Private  publishers  of  Canada  carry  on  ^ 

_ _i _ J _  ^  Buck  for  King  Features  Syndi-  support  of  war  finance  through  IS 


Rooney.” 


Personals  and  Notes 


pvpmnlarv  H9ma0.>c  DUCK  lor  IVlNli  r  tATUKts  Oiwui- 

Mats  and  proofs  vrill  be  sent  to  P  ^  anH  Wil  ®ate,  and  Ernie  Bushmiller,  who  as  they  did  in  1941. 

provide  for  two  2-column  reproduc-  .  Named  with  the  Reporter  and  Wil-  ‘<t  tor  TiNiwn  Attending  th..  meeti 


through  15 


tions  weekly.  With  1,600  dailies  and  Feature  Syndicate,  are  members  of  a  Motz,  president,  F.  I.  Ker  and  R  * 

11,000  weeklies  to  be  covered  initially  "  judging  committee  which  will  pass  on  Hara,  of  the  CDNA;  Walter  Legge, 


Little  Nancy" 


Attending  the  meeting  were: 


aa,\aa;  wccxvAica  vu  cuvcicvi  xiiXLiaiiY  .  •  .• 

and  others  included  from  time  to  time,  r  or  e  paper. 


or  as  requests  are  received,  the  pros¬ 
pect  is  the  largest  syndication  in  news¬ 
paper  history. 

A  sampling  of  publisher  reaction 


nnrtor  tor  fbo  nanor  judging  Committee  which  will  pass  on  Hara,  of  the  CDNA;  Walter  Legge, 

P  P  '  cartoons  drawn  by  men  in  the  armed  Granby,  Que.,  president,  and  C.  ^ 

ct«l  TTaco  ca  services  in  a  Service  Men’s  Cartoon  Charters,  manager,  of  the  CW^M 

aoi  ness  Dies  at  bb  Contest  sponsored  by  the  New  York  E.  R.  Milling,  president,  N.  Roy  Pe!J 

SOL  HESS,  69,  a  man  who  discovered  City  Defense  Recreation  Committee,  and  I.  D.  Carson,  of  the  CNNPA;  R  T 
that  life  can  “begin”  at  50,  died  Dec.  .  .  .  Nofrontier  News  Service,  which  Reynolds  and  Morgan  Eastman  of  V 


A  sampling  of  publisher  reaction  that  life  can  “begin”  at  50,  died  Dec.  .  .  .  Nofrontter  News  Service,  which  Reynolds  and  Morgan  Eastman  of 

taken  in  approximately  25  cities  indi-  31  after  almost  20  years  of  providing  has  been  established  since  1933,  has  CAAA.  Mr.  Motz  presided  and  Ai^M 

cates  that  universal  newspaper  use  newspaper  readers  with  a  daily  changed  its  name  to  Worldover  Press,  Partridge,  manager  of  the  CDK# 

awaits  the  new  Treasury  feature.  The  chuckle  through  his  syndicated  comic  with  headquarters  in  Wilton,  Conn.,  acted  as  secretary. 
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^^oin  Dealer  Has 
Birthday 

continued  from  page  43 


.  lAmany  a  newspaper  had  been  bom 
I  b«  Cleveland  only  to  find  an  early 
ytt  ive. 

im  On  March  14,  1885,  Holden  an- 
ingt,  unced  that  the  Plain  Dealer  had 
aid  ught  the  physical  assets  and  adver- 
Ra  ing  contracts  of  the  Herald.  Its  cir- 
Crt  lation  was  assumed  by  the  Leader. 

1  pi  le  same  day  appeared  the  Morning 
Co!)  on  Dealer,  using  the  Herald  type 
•  St  d  format,  but  unmistakably  Demo- 
Le«  itic  in  its  editorial  policy.  The  pa- 
•k,  T  r,  now  43  years  of  age,  was  at  last 
.  L  irt^  on  its  way  to  the  top.  The 
litics  it  had  so  long  cried  in  the 
Idemess  were  now  respectable  with 
rover  Cleveland  as  their  exponent, 
le  dty  had  grown  until,  by  the  cen- 
r  pu  s  of  1880,  it  ranked  twelfth  in  the 
vspii  id  in  population.  The  great  factories 
he  I  d  mills  were  already  moving  in, 
ffjf  d  subiu’b  after  suburb  was  being 
ii  I  nexed  imtil,  in  1885,  the  city  cov- 
lune  ed  27  square  miles.  It  now  has  near- 
ers  I  treble  that  area.  It  was  a  brilliant 
tiog  I  in  the  city’s  history  and  the  Plain 
>aler  rose  to  it  adequately  during 
Ih  ^  decade.  Editorially  ^e  paper 
ease  nvod  steadily  forward,  but  its  mom- 
ler  I  evening  and  Sunday  editions 
qI  h  mehow  could  not  amass  enough  ad- 
^  Ig  rtising  revenue  to  meet  all  the  bills, 
^ti  >0  day  of  the  business  manager  as 
pggj  rwspapers  know  him  today  was  ar- 
1^3  ,  ring.  The  Plain  Dealer  had  had  one 
j  ^  the  pioneer  modem  administrators 
higi,  Charles  E.  Kennedy  early  in  the 
>lden  regime,  but  had  lost  him  to 
idjn  ^  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  Also  on 
I  woo  ‘  Post-Dispatch  advertising  force 
^  IS  young  ^bert  H.  Baker,  selling 
Qjgg  vertising  in  its  New  York  office, 
eside  laker  and  Keeaedy 

1  In  1898,  Holden  decided  that  the 
tteci  iper  needed  more  expert  manage- 
ke  a  ent  than  he  could  give  it,  and  he 
:  inti  ntracted  with  Baker  and  Kennedy 
licab  1  a  profit-sharing  basis.  Kennedy 
distil  sumed  the  editorial  management, 
iker  the  front  office.  Mr.  Shaw  goes 
din  to  some  detail  on  the  departure  of 
f  Pri  sinedy  in  1906,  a  circumstance  that 
OB  IS  to  keep  the  Cleveland  journalistic 
icren  t  boiling  for  many  a  year,  with  Ken- 
Licati!  dy  as  ^tor  of  the  Leader  and  ex- 
ipoke  imely  bitter  against  the  Holdens, 
ailm  K),  he  claimed,  had  forced  him  out 
[  Wes  his  contract  by  meddling  with  his 
reque  itorial  conduct  of  the  Plain  Dealer. 

r.  Baker  remained  with  the  paper 
litioD  itil  1920,  as  general  manager.  Dur- 
se  o|  S  that  whole  period  he  was  a  strong 
e  thi  roe,  not  only  in  Cleveland  journal- 
temb  n  and  city  affairs,  but  in  national 
are  I  wspaper  organizations.  He  was  long 
director  of  the  Associated  Press  and 
iirved  as  a  director  for  many  years 
Ad  as  president  of  the  American 
Ifcwspaper  Publishers  Association.  It 


rOR  THE 

iVof/(/!s  Best 
Coverage  of 
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y 
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was  imder  his  administration  that  thei 
Plain  Dealer  became  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  dailies  of  the  country. 

The  long  fight  between  the  Plain 
Dealer  and  the  Leader  came  to  an  end 
in  August,  1917,  with  the  purchase  of 
the  latter  by  the  Plain  Dealer  Com¬ 
pany.  The  old  paper  had  passed 
through  several  ownerships  since  the 
days  of  its  greatness,  and  the  Plain 
Dealer  had  long  since  taken  the  lead 
in  the  morning  field.  Both  papers  had 
abandoned  their  evening  editions,  and 
were  issued  six  days  and  Sunday.  The 
Press  had  become  dominant  in  the 
evening  field,  which  it  shared  with 
Marcus  A.  Hanna’s  Evening  News. 

Both  the  Plain  Dealer  and  the  News 
are  now  ovimed  by  the  Forest  City 
Publishing  Company,  by  which  the 
Holden  Estate  owns  five-sevenths  of 
the  stock  of  both  papers.  They  are 
operated  as  separate  entities. 

Many  "Old  Timers" 

Mr.  Shaw’s  book  is  unusual  among 
newspaper  biographies  in  its  abun¬ 
dance  of  personal  sketches  of  men 
who  have  made  the  paper  during  its 
century.  Many  of  them  have  achieved 
fame  far  beyond  their  own  bailiwick 
and  have  exerted  profound  influence 
on  national  newspaper  thinking — men 
like  Elbert  H.  Baker,  Erie  C.  Hop- 
wood,  Paul  Bellamy,  and  William  G. 
Vorpe.  Many  of  them  have  been  with 
the  paper  for  more  than  20  years  and 
the  book  includes  a  complete  list  of 
these  Old  Timers.  It  is  a  human  touch 
in  the  story  of  a  newspaper  that  has 
been  noted  for  its  humanity. 

Appropriately  the  story  ends  on  the 
incident  of  1940 — the  departure  of  the 
paper  from  its  tradition  of  always 
supporting  the  Democratic  party.  It 
turned  away  from  Franklin  D.  Roose¬ 
velt  on  the  third  term  issue  proclaim¬ 
ing  that  in  doing  so  it  was  not  aban¬ 
doning  Democracy  but  reasserting  its 
faith  in  the  old  party  doctrine.  The 
editorial  is  quoted  in  full. 

The  book  belongs  in  every  library 
that  pretends  to  deal  with  American 
journalism.  Incidentally  it  will  pro¬ 
vide  several  evenings  of  good  reading 
for  anyone  interested  in  American 
politics  and  the  part  that  newspapers 
have  played  in  ^eir  development. 


YOUTH  OR  EXPERIENQI 

Experitnee— 

Intelligent  writing  and  edit¬ 
ing  in  these  times  require 
solid  background,  experience, 
and  judgment — the  anility  to 
select  the  good,  discard  the  un- 
wordiy. 

Youth- 

Eagerness  and  enthusiasm 
are  vital  to  any  publication 
today.  Coupled  with  ability 
and  int^ligenee  they  can  M 
guided  to  the  benefit  of  the 
community  and  the  profit  of 
the  publidier. 

When  employers  want 
prompt  and  ^active  service, 
they  write  or  wire 

The  PERSONNR  BUREAU 

of  Siqmo  Delta  Chi 
James  C.  Kiper,  Director 
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fASTPST! 


"WE  FLY  WITH  EVERY  SHIPMENT 

YOU  SEND  BY  Air  Express!" 

Meet  “Swifty”  and  "Thrifty'"— the  Air  Express 
co-pilots.  They  always  fly  together,  giving  you  the 
“double”  advantage  of  super-speed  and  economy 
whenever  you  send  a  shipment  this  FASTEST 
way.  Today,  with  war  emergencies  demanding 
utmost  speed  and  economy.  Air  Express  is  more 
vitally  necessary  than  ever.  At  ^  miles  a  minute. 

Air  Express  wings  anything  from  pound-packages 
to  ton-heavy  industrial  equipment— as  far  as  2500 
miles  overnight!  The  cost?  Low  Air  Express  rates 
are  even  more  economical  when  you  consider  the 
valuable  hours,  days— even  weeks  saved  in  ship¬ 
ping  time.  Special  pick-up  and  .special  delivery  at 
no  extra  charge  within  regular  Railway  Express 
vehicle  limits  in  all  cities  and  principal  towns. 

Find  out  about  it— phone  Railway  Express,  Air 
Express  Division. 


EXAMPLES  OF  AIR  EXPRESS  ECONOMY 

(Minimum  Charge  $1.00.  Rates  by  Air  Miles) 


Air  Miles 

1  lb. 

3  lbs. 

5  lbs. 

10  lbs. 

25  lbs, 

200 

$1.00 

$1.04 

$1.12 

$1.32 

$2.00 

500 

1.00 

1.28 

1.60 

2.40 

5.00 

1000 

1.00 

1.68 

2.40 

4.20 

10.00 

2000 

1.00 

2.48 

4.00 

8.00 

20.00 

3000 

1.00 

2.88 

4.80 

9.60 

24.00 

Proportionately  low  rates  on  heavier  shipments 


Direct  3-tnile-a-niinute  service  between  over  370  key  cities.  Co¬ 
ordinated  air-rail  connections  to  23,000  ofT-airline  points.  Also 
International  Air  Express  to  and  from  scores  of  foreign  countries. 


'FASTEST  WAY'  MEANS  AIR  EXPRESS 


expms 


Division  of  RAILWAY  EXPRESS 
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HARRY  NEWTON  PRICE,  70,  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  White  House 
Correspondents’  Association  and  one 
of  its  first  president,  died  last  week  in 
Washington.  After  many  years  of 
service  with  the  Washington  Post  as 
sports  editor  and  later  an  editorial 
and  political  writer,  Mr.  Price  joined 
the  public  relations  staff  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture. 

Percy  Thomas,  72,  veteran  telegra¬ 
pher  and  newspaperman,  whose  half 
century  of  activity  carried  him  into 
scores  of  newspaper  offices  from 
Vienna,  Paris  and  London  to  New 
York  and  San  Francisco,  died  Dec.  30 
at  a  peninsula  sanitarium,  near  San 
Francisco.  His  newspaper  career  be¬ 
gan  in  1889  when  he  was  sent  into  the 
office  of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner 
as  a  telegrapher.  After  several  years 
in  this  office  as  telegrapher  assigned  to 
the  Associated  Press  and  United  Press, 
he  joined  the  Hearst  service  in  New 
York.  He  was  later  superintendent 
of  Hearst  wires,  during  which  period 
he  helped  found  the  Commercial  Tele¬ 
graphers  Union. 

Walter  E.  Williams,  57,  retired  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Nyack  (N.  Y.)  Journal- 
News,  died  there  Dec.  31  following  a 
long  illness.  He  was  editor  of  the 
Journal-News  for  8  years  and  was  the 
founder  of  the  Nyack  Daily  News  in 
which  he  was  later  associated  with  the 
late  Senator  Royal  S.  Copeland.  He 
was  born  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  went 
to  Nyack  more  than  30  years  ago  to 
edit  the  Evening  Star. 

William  H.  Peyton,  former  member 
of  the  staffs  of  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
Herald  and  later  the  Boston  American, 
died  at  the  Soldiers’  Home  in  Chelsea, 
Mass.,  Dec.  31  at  the  age  of  74  years. 

Leo  J.  Dooley,  42,  former  sports 
editor,  Quebec  Chronicle,  died  at  his 
home  in  Quebec  City  after  an  illness 
of  some  weeks. 

David  Burnside,  78,  manager  of  the 
Financial  Times,  Montreal,  from  1919 
to  1937  when  he  retired,  died  in  the 
Queen’s  Hotel,  Montreal,  Jan.  5. 

William  E.  Maher,  28,  a  member  of 
the  Associated  Press  staff  in  Milwau¬ 
kee  for  the  last  five  years,  died  at  his 
home  there  Dec.  26.  after  an  illness 
of  eight  weeks. 

David  Grant  Rogers,  who  had  been 
in  charge  of  the  reference  library  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  since 
1923,  died  last  week  in  the  Nassau 
Hospital,  Mineola,  L.  I.,  of  a  heart  at¬ 
tack  after  an  illness  of  three  days. 
He  was  77  years  old.  Mr.  Rogers  was 
a  former  chairman  of  the  newspap>er 
group  of  the  Special  Librarians  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Cassius  M.  Gardner,  Sr.,  a  newspa¬ 
per  publisher  in  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  for 
42  years,  died  of  a  heart  ailment  at 
his  home  there  Jan.  1.  His  age  was  83. 
In  1900,  in  addition  to  a  weekly  pub¬ 
lication,  Mr.  Gardner  established  the 
Daily  Republican,  which  was  later 
named  the  Daily  Union.  In  1936  the 
operation  of  the  Daily  Union  was  sus¬ 
pended  and  Mr.  Gardner  then  became 
associated  with  his  son  in  conducting 
the  Gardner  Press,  a  job  printing  es¬ 
tablishment. 

Mrs.  Elsie  Cleven  Samuels,  former 
fashion  editor  of  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate,  New  York,  died  Jan.  3  at  Mount 
Sinai  Hospital,  N.  Y.,  after  a  brief  ill¬ 
ness.  She  was  forty  years  old.  She 
wrote  weekly  fashion  and  other  arti¬ 
cles  vmder  the  name  of  “EUsie”  for  ten 
year  for  King. 

Thomas  F.  Kelly,  Jr.,  editor  of  the 
Yonkers  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Times  and  one 
of  the  foimders  of  the  Yonkers  Demo¬ 
crat  which  preceded  the  ’Times,  died 
Jan.  3  at  the  Grasslands  Hospital. 


CLASSIFED 

RATES 


"HELP  WANTED"  AND  ALL 
OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Casii  with  Ordar) 

1  tim*  —  .90  par  tina 

2  timat  —  .80  par  lina 
4  times  —  .70  par  tina 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 

(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time  —  .50  par  line 
4  times  —  .40  par  lina 

FORMS  CLOSE  11:00  A.M.  WEDNESDAY 

Count  fiva  words  to  the  lina  for  elassifiad 
ads  of  any  natura.  Minimum  spaca  accapt- 
able  for  publication  Is  thraa  lines.  An 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  6oi  Number  or  your 
own  address  as  the  signature  for  replies, 
is  considered  as  three  words. 


Books 


Mortgage  Loon 


830,000  wanted,  part  or  all  first  mortfcaice. 
Modern  buildinK  and  daily  newapaper. 
Bmall  bonua  of  preferred  stock.  Box  821, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Nawtpopars  For  Sola 


County  seat  dallies.  Pacific  slope  states, 
$40,000.  $50,000.  $60,000  and  $500,000. 

W.  H.  Clover  Co„  Ventura.  Calif. _ 

Inland  Pacific  Northwest  unoppoaed  county 
seat  ddi'y;  $50,000;  half  cash;  includes 
bnildinr;  nets  10%  above  salary.  Owner 
in  draft.  Arthur  W.  Stypes,  460  Mills 
Tower,  San  Francisco. 


Nawspopar  Brokors 


Capable  handling,  buying,  selling,  mergers. 

No  leases  nr  trades.  Highest  references. 
LEW  FKHIH NKK  AUKNCY,  Nashville.  Mich. 
Harwell  4l  FeU,  HimiTngham.  Alabama,  have 
for  82  years  negotiated  for  leading  U.  8. 
pnblishers.  Ask  for  folder  —  "WHY  A 
HKtIKKKf 


Newspapers  Bought,  Sold.  Appraised 
L.  PARKEB  LIKELY 

Times  Tower  Timet  Square _ New  York 

1942  firmly  established  the  name  of  Murray 
E.  Hill.  Broker,  in  the  minds  of  those 
wishing  to  buy  or  sell  a  daily  or  weekly. 
Try  them  I 


**Tbe  Letters  of  Lincoln  Steffens,’*  2  vol¬ 
umes  boxed;  1st  edition,  new.  Published 
St  $10.00 — our  price  $6  50.  Wynn  A 
Horn,  Booksellers,  936  Central,  Peeks¬ 
kill,  Kew  York. 


Bosinast  Opportunities 


Do  iron  want  to  buy,  sell  or  trade  a  news- 
psper  or  plant  equipment  1  Write  Nsnre- 
McBride  Newspapers.  Inc..  Anadsrko.  Ok¬ 
lahoma.  All  information  strictly  con¬ 
fidential. 


Legal  Notice 


Pursuant  to  the  Charter  and  By-Laws,  the 
snniiHl  meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of 
THE  EDITOR  A  PUBl.KSHER  COM¬ 
PANY  will  lie  held  in  the  nffices  of  the 
company  Suite  1700,  Times  Tower.  Times 
Square.  New  York.  N.  Y.,  st  11:00  A.M., 
on  Wednesday.  January  28th.  1942,  for 
the  trsiivai-tion  of  such  liiisiness  as  may 
legally  come  before  the  meeting. 

Robert  U.  Brown 

January  10th,  1942  Secretary. 


It’s  Getting  the 

Right 

Jones  that  Counts 

]VI.\NY  answer  to  the  name 
of  Jones,  but  no  two  are  likely 
to  have  the  same  qualihea- 


Nowtpopors  Waotod 


Wanted  —  Purchase  small  dally  not  over 
7.500  daily  circulation,  preferably  in  the 
Southwest  or  would  like  to  make  an  in¬ 
vestment  and  obtain  a  position  with  paper 
with  a  future.  Box  344.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Holp  Waotod 


In  ennvcrtng  advertisements  of  the  "Help 
Wanted"  nature,  it  is  advisable  to  submit 
copies  of  references  rather  than  the  originals. 
Copies  serve  the  purpose  and  avoid  possible 
loss  of  originals. 

Clrcalatlon  District  Manager,  draft  exempt, 
wanted  on  fast-growing  daily  and  Sunday 
Oliio  newspaper.  Must  be  honest,  aggres¬ 
sive  promoter,  and  have  good  car.  Give 
complete  detail-*  enclosing  photo.  Box 

335.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

District  Manager,  prefer  married  man  21  to 
35  years  of  sge.  Salary  plus  car  ex¬ 
penses  and  good  opportunity  for  a  live- 
wire.  Enclose  recent  i)iclure,  salary  re¬ 
quirements  in  your  reply.  Box  93,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ 

Editor  capable  of  managing  news  depsrt- 
ment.  Send  p'Ctiire  and  complete  infor¬ 
mation  first  letter,  including  salary  cx- 
j>"Cted,  references.  H.  R.  Winsor.  Piib- 
iisher,  The  Canton  Daily  Ledger,  Canton, 
THnois. _ 

Firmly  establifbed  dally  newspaper  in  north¬ 
ern  midwest  state  needs  a  man  with 
practical  journalistic  experience,  to  work 
as  assistant  editor,  capable  of  handling 
editor’s  responsibilities.  Permanent  posi¬ 
tion  for  one  who  can  qualify.  Prefer  man 
about  45.  Send  picture  with  complete  in¬ 
formation  in  first  letter,  including  salary 
expected  and  references. 

ADDRESS;  Box  274.  Editor  A  Publisher, 

Male  reporter;  draft  exempt.  Woman  con¬ 
sidered.  References.  The  Boonville  Daily 
News  A  Advertiser,  Boonville,  Missouri. 
Write  at  once. _ 


RADIO  ADVERTISING 


lions,  the  same  ability,  or  be 
equally  talented. 

Very  likely,  there’s  just  the 
right  Jones  for  what  the  job 
demands  of  him.  The  problem 
is  to  let  Jones  know  you  want 
him  for  that  job. 


New  England  station  needa  experienced  man 
to  aelT  and  service  list  of  local  accounts. 
Prefer  college  graduate  with  family. 
Good  opportunity  for  the  right  man.  Pre¬ 
vious  radio  experience  unnecessary,  but 
good  voice  an  asset.  Box  352,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

Wanted:  Duplex  Tubular  stereotypei-press- 
man;  combination  ad  makeup  man.  Union. 
New  England.  Give  full  details,  salary. 
Box  353,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sltootloot  Waotod 
AJmmUtrativo 


You  may  not  know  what 


ATTENTION  PUBLISHERS! 


Jones  looks  like,  but  you  do 
know  the  description  'of  his 
qualifications,  the  knowledge 
and  background  he  possesses. 

Put  that  description  in  a 
“Help  Wanted”  ad  in  Editor 
&  Publisher  and  Jones  will 
soon  be  on  your  staff  for  he 
reads  those  ads  every  week. 

■'■iiiiiiiii!riiiiiii!i!iiniiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiniiinii:iiiiiiiiimim 


Editor’s  Assistant,  Managing  Editor. 
News  Executive  available.  Age  42. 
married.  Low  production  costs  guar¬ 
anteed.  Metropolitan  and  small-town 
experience. 

Box  346 _ Editor  A  Publisher 

Business  Manager,  Comptroller  or  Publish¬ 
er’s  Assistant  now  available.  Long  ex¬ 
perience  as  business  and  accounting  ex¬ 
ecutive  on  small-city  and  metropolitan 
newspapers.  Efficient,  reliable.  Refer¬ 
ences  and  business  history  on  application. 
Box  803,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Employed  Business  •  Advertising  Manager 
seeks  new  connection — bis  third  in  nine¬ 
teen  years  newspaper  experience.  Knows 
organisation,  prodnetion  and  protection  of 
profits.  Age  44,  married,  ProteaUnt.  Uni¬ 
versity  graduate;  top  references.  Logical 
reason  for  making  change.  Would  prefer 
chance  for  investment  if  mntnally  agree¬ 
able.  Box  17’f,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sitootions  Waotod 

Advertising 


ICULAT 


Abolish  Author's  Alterations!  Cut  Com 
ing  room  Co.->tst  Get  copy,  layout, 
diietion  right  first  time.  Young  wc. 
graphic  arts  majnr,  N.  Y.  conmli 
typographer,  ten  years  heavy  volume  i9an(  Arne 
and  periodical  executive  productioi 
perience:  lay  out.  mark  i>p  ads.  main 
pages;  capable  full  charge  mechanical 
tail  busy  daily.  Box  194.  Editor  A 
ti«her 


Advertising  Manager  —  over  fifteen  yq 
successful  experience  in  leading  a 
papers,  seeks  permanent  connection 
newspaper  requiring  one  with  t 
vision,  high  standard  and  proven  ak. 
Indefatignable  sorker.  Knows  natk 
local,  classified,  cmiperation  and  mert^ 
dising.  If  you  need  a  man  who  ka 
how  in  these  changing  times.  condkL 
and  habits,  it  might  pay  you  to  heaH 
story.  Married,  with  family.  Now 
ployed.  Box  294,  Editor  A  Publish 
Advertising  Manager  or  Salesman—lj 
exempt.  42.  Wide  experience  at  ma 
and  salesman.  Complete  history  by  I. 
Rnferenees.  Avsilabig  st  once.  Box  ! 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 
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Advertising  Manager  •  Salesman;  mar 
family;  middle-age;  draft  exempt, 
perienced — can  plan  layonts,  pr« 
many  original  ideas.  Salary  or  csl 
sion.  Prefer  daily.  Now  employed. 
324.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


Advertising  Salesman — Eighteen  years' 
perience  display  and  claaaified — large 
small  dailies  Linage  producer,  copy, 
ont.  executive  ability.  Reliable,  ate 
married.  Box  298.  Editor  A  Publlshtr.' 
Advertising  salesman.  Eighteen  years’  ki 
producer  of  linage.  Aggressive.  Sell 
msnsge  five  man  department  Nine 
present  place.  Married.  42  years  ol(_ . 
anywhere.  Box  74,  Editor  A  Publishst 
Advertising  Solicitor.  Aggressive 
woman.  Wellesley  gradiinte.  One 
with  small  da’Iy.  Thoroughly  experk 
in  handling  National,  in  selling  and 
ing  loral  display  Gets  results  I  Excel 
references.  Desires  change  In  larger  mi 

display  department _ Box  283^  E.  A  P. 

Artist-Visuallser,  28.  married.  Agency 
newspaper  experience.  Roughs,  comi 
hensives,  lettering,  typngraiihy.  illni 
tions,  air-brush.  Permanent  position 
_ ferred.  Box  320,  Editor  A  Publisher.' 
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ATTENTION  NEW  ENOLANDI 
Admsn,  30.  weaned  on  tough  jobs, 
spot  in  New  England:  manage  asdf 
sell:  ideas,  energy,  ability.  Ten-i 
record  of  success;  now  on  big  Eoile 
newspaper.  Box  286.  Editor  A  Piibliil 


Dependable  young  married  adman.  v4 
trained:  liriiad  experience  classified  i 
key  accoiints  on  large  newspaper, 
outstaudiug  production  record  as  edit 
admaiiHger  on  small  newspaper: 
adnianager's  job  daily  in  city  10-25  tki^ 
sand  nr  staff  job  on  larger  newspin 
Box  296,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Employed  Advertising  Manager  seeks 
permanent  connection  —  twelve  yen 
newspaper  experience.  Experienced  ini 
ducing  copy  and  layonts  tliat  sell. 
35,  married.  Protestant — handle  key  i 
counts — and  want  to  get  into  a  ltt(( 
field.  References.  South  or  West 
ferred.  Box  323,  Editor  A  Publiiber.l 


LOCAL  DISPLAY  SALESMAN 


(Draft:  Deferred-classification) 
Unnsual  local  display  ability.  Efficin 
Character.  Sixteen  years’  experieuec  ^ 
age  35  imparts  ...  .  competence, 
prehensive  background:  Photo-engraviu 
Metropolitan  "comliination”  experieng 
"MARKET  RESEARCH"— "SALES  W 
CHOLOGY" ;  Inimitable  writer.  Ns 
count  too  tough.  To  best  exercise 
bilities  seeks  imsition  on  paper  (18.01 
ABC)  or  excess  ANYWHERE  in  U. 
A  resonrcefiil.  tenacious,  “detail  mind 
man  f settled)  who  will  do  an  outstandU 
job  for  yon.  A  HIGH-TYPE  man  at  ( 
$180  a  month. 

For  complete  brochnre,  photo,  reply  i 


BOX  270,  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHE* 


Working  Claasified  Manager — age  39. 
teen  years’  experience.  Welcome  a  I 
job.  Box  302,  Editor  A  Pnblither. 
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CIRCULATION  EXECU’nVE  AVAILABIi 
Twenty  yeara*  experience.  Now  emolo 
Box  289  Editor  A  PnblUb 
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CircttUtlon  Manager.  Succeetfal  rs<«4 
Handled  30.000  to  over  100,000.  N* 
ing,  evening  and  Sunday  experisa^ 
Build  loyal  organization.  Maximum 
suits — minimum  expense.  Best  refereit 
Get  my  record — no  obligations.  ConMn 
tial.  Now  employed.  Box  202,  Editarl 
Publisher. 


Isplt; 

Kaaine 


Circulation  Manager,  88.  Eighteen 
experience  all  phases  of  operation, 
pert  in  boy  promotion,  economic  minsi 
ment  and  original  ideas.  Now  avsilsi’ 
Box  307,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


)tor,  t 
>niver 
lemp 


bow  c 


I'sher. 


Circulation  Manager  available  now. 
twenty  years'  experience.  Believe 
practical  and  profitable  methods  to 
present  conditions.  Will  handle 
5.000  to  75.000  circulation  or  would 
aider  job  as  assistant.  Box  271.  *^<1 
&  Publisher. 
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Sityations  Wanted 

Circulation  (Cont) 
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ICOLATION  MANAGER  OR  ASSISTANT 

lane  American,  35,  married,  draft  exempt 

Iteen  years’  experience  with  and  for  rec- 
licniied  experts  on  morninK,  eveninK  and 
ISoday  newspapers;  some  chain  weekly 
*xperienee.  Resourceful,  aiCRressive.  am- 
pitious.  Good  record  in  public  relations, 
bandlinit  of  personnel.  Consistent 
Codncerl  Revenue  from  sources  not  now 
emit  tapped.  Expert  with  boy  prnmo- 
joo.  promotional  ideas,  and  economic 
aanaiteinpnt.  Able,  enerset’e.  hard  wurk- 
Available  at  an  early  date. 

|g  (18  Editor  A  Publisher 

ition  Manager  or  Assistant.  Tears  of 
iperience  on  larse  daily  and  Sunday. 

It  draft  age.  Box  282.  Editor  A  Pub- 

fcisher.  _ 

Clrcwlatioa  Manager  of  large  daily 
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sires  change.  Age  3-1.  draft  exempt, 
onghly  qualified  in  all  phases  of  work. 
Tea  years'  experience.  Good  organiser— 
saaistent  producer  I  Available  two  week’s 
etiee.  What  have  yout  Box  808,  Editor 

Publisher. _ 

rlancsd  Clrcnlatien  Manager  with  re- 
.jdisble  record  wants  eonnecllen  with 
.anter  newspaper  (over  10.000  circ.)  82 
^rs  old.  married,  eastern  section  pre- 
erred.  Write  Box  279.  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher.  _ 

asst,  sincere  worker,  now  employed, 
rants  work  as  Circulation  or  Promotion 
daaacer  or  assistant,  preferably  in  New 
lasltnd.  Have  thirteen  yeara’  expert- 
nee  on  metropolitan  newapaner:  al.-<o 
.aiae  experience  in  smaller  newspaper. 
Pleasine  personality,  tdiis  cooperative, 
onservative  attitude.  Married  and  two 
Aildrcn :  abstainer.  I  can  apply  my 
latellisence  and  experience.  Excellent 
references  Box  288.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
yspaperwomin  with  nine  years’  experl- 
■BfC  in  circulation  promotion  work  with 
lbs  Evening  Public  Ledger.  Successful 
jilrs  of  home  service  mater'nls  and  man- 
igemcnt  Women’s  Home  Guild.  Dixie 
■jce.  59  Willowbrook  Avenue,  Lanadowne, 
Vsnns. 


Situatieua  Waiityd 

F.diknfial 

*,  energet'e,  enterprising  young  NEWS¬ 
PAPERWOMAN,  with  more  than  two 
'ears’  metropolitan  experience  —  report- 
■g.  rewrite,  features,  and  editorials.  Col- 
ege  graduate,  single,  no  dependents.  Box 
146.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

t  44,  with  exceptional  rerord  of  aehieve- 
nenta  from  sinnllniwn  reimrter  to  edi- 
or  and  manag'nir  editor  of  metropolitan 
liily.  Now  employed.  Interested  in  any 
hangp  that  ofTera  oi'portnnitv  and  per- 
nanency.  Box  2.~>4.  Editor  A  Pnhli-iher. 

rt  reporter,  25.  married,  draft  exempt, 
unts  responsible  job  on  wide-awake 
Isily  in  active  community.  Guarantee 
ompetent  coverage  any  beat.  Now  em- 
ilnyed  in  dead  end.  Be«t  references.  Box 
25.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

:  young  woman  publicity  writer;  drama, 
nusic.  movies.  Thoroiichly  familiar  me- 
hanical  side.  Three  years  on  southern 
isily.  interesting  N.  T.  iniblieafion  ex- 
•erience.  hankers  to  handle  woman’s  or 
ombinstinn  job.  Daily  only.  Box  197. 
Mitnr  k  Publisher. _ 

Ist,  former  art  director,  draft-exempt; 
laps,  retouching,  cartoons;  metropolitan 
iperience;  sober,  reliable.  Prefer  East 
■T  Central  C.  8.  Now  employed.  Box 
■41.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

y  Side  Job  —  Five  years’  experience, 
'ittsburgh  and  New  York,  daily  newspa- 
>er  and  wire  service;  general  assignmenta. 
adio,  fashions,  society.  Special  interests: 
esearch,  statistics,  local-national  politics, 
nusic  (piano)  and  amateur  photography, 
lolirge.  References.  Margaret  Garrahan, 
|’9  Sampson  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  (5),  Penna. 

age  man,  draft  exempt,  married,  with 
jiore  than  fifteen  years  experience  as 
leporter,  copy  reader,  aportswriter,  re- 
'lita  man,  seeks  desk  or  sports  job. 
’refer  New  England  or  Middle  Atlantic 
jtates,  hot  will  go  anywhere.  Box  186, 
'•ditor  A  Pnblieher. _ _ 

endable,  alert  young  man  who  edited, 
aede-np  national  trade  weekly,  did  war 
’*>lief  Mbiieity,  seeks  reportonsi  position 
_  daily.  Age  24,  A.B..  M.S.  (Coinmbis 
lenmallsm).  l-B,  Box  814,  E.  A  P. 

’leplays  literary  skill,’*  eaid  leading  ma¬ 
rline  editor  of  this  woman’s  writing. 
<0  novice — no  prims  donna  either  I  Ten 
•ears’  reporting,  editing.  Has  flair  for 
resh  slant.  Now  employed  on  daily, 
wks  magazine,  newspaper,  publicity  job. 
H)x  338,  Editor  A  Pnblieher, _ 

■tor,  nine  years’  experience  weekly  field : 
intversity  graduate,  30.  married,  draft- 

f^empt.  Seek  weekly,  daily  connection, 
iow  employed.  Box  276.  Editor  A  Pub- 
isher. _ 

tor-Reporter,  eleven  years*  experience, 
raft  exempt,  geeks  connection  with  daily 
^  J'’fe  weekly  in  Metropolitan  area.  Box 
17,  Editor  A  Pnblieher. 


jcntlve  of  suspended  Philadelphia  Let 
l^j  anything  in  the  editi 

Ino  of  a  news  plant — and  wants  a 
"X  347,  E:ditor  A  Publisher. 


Sitnations  Wanted 

Editorial  (Cont’d) 


Experienced  newspaperman,  draft  deferred, 
seeks  new  newspaper  job  Six  years’  ex¬ 
perience  leading  Eastern  daily  —  18 
months’  experience  as  scientific  and  in- 
duitrial  feature  writer  and  editor.  Jour¬ 
nalism  SclKHtI  graduate  Now  employed. 
Box  300,  Editor  A  Publiaher, _ 

Experienced  reporter,  Yale  A.K..  28.  mar¬ 
ried.  wants  job  as  htiok.  drama,  movie 
critic.  Highest  references.  Draft  ex- 
empt.  Box  199.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Experienced  reporter,  desk  man  (wire  and 
loi-al)  seeks  big  daily  work.  Handled  all 
editorial  joba.  A- 1  head  writer.  Tonng. 
Employed.  Box  801.  Editor  A  Publiaher, 

Experienced  Woman  Writer,  fifteen  year 
newspaper  and  publicity  background,  de¬ 
sires  newspaper,  promotional  or  fond  edi¬ 
torial  work.  Starting  salary  optional. 
Metropiilttan  area  preferred.  Box  342, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Expert  public  relations,  pnhllclty  man  — 
reached  lop  present  loeation.  Thorough, 
varied  background.  College  graduate.  Mar¬ 
ried.  age  31.  Deferred.  Box  351,  Editor  A 
Publisher, _ 

GALS  DON’T  GET  DRUNK  OR  DRAFTED  I 

Experienced  local  daily — society,  general. 
Vassar,  21.  and  decorstivel  Box  830, 
Editor  A  Publiaher. _ 

Girl  Editor,  23,  jniirnaliam  B.A.  Two  years’ 
newspaiier.  macatine  exnerisnre.  Short¬ 
hand,  referancoa.  Box  288,  E.  A  P. 


OUrl  Boporter — tho  kind  who  always  gets  her 
story.  Experienced  on  metropolitan  daily 
in  features  and  reporting.  Anxious  to 
leave  New  York — go  anywherel  Box  343, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

MANAGING.  CITY  EDITOR 
WHO  KNOWS  HOW 

to  make  a  good  paper  better,  available  to 
publisher  of  10  to  20  thousand  ein-nlatinn 
palter.  East  preferred.  Metropolitan, 
sinall-rity  harkgroiind.  Never  uncin- 
ployed.  Age  45,  married.  Box  804,  E.  A  P. 

News,  editorial,  feature  writer  and  execu¬ 
tive.  45.  Broad  experience  Midwest  and 
East,  both  small  and  large  fields.  Con¬ 
tinuous  nnhieinished  emplnvinent  record. 
WelroTie  interview  at  mv  exttense.  Mini- 
miim  $75  weekly.  Box  295,  E,  A  P. 

Reporter,  editorial  writer,  newscaster;  daily 
experience;  Yal*  '37  Draft  deferred, 
home  from  Brazil.  Still  likes  to  eat.  Any 
suggestions?  Box  191,  E.  A  P. 


REPORTER  OR  WASHINGTON 
CORRESPONDF.NT 

Able  newsman,  familiar  with  Capital  news 
sources,  available  for  full,  part-time  cover¬ 
age.  Albert  S.  Kohen.  202  Adams  Street, 
N.E,,  Wa>hington,  D.  C. 

Small  daily  editor  open  for  job.  Fast  on 
heads,  ropy,  makeup.  Write  editorials 
or  hit  street.  Prefer  east  or  south.  Box 
339  Editor  A  Publisher. 


S  O  S — Wife  says  find  daytime  Job! 

Tclegrapli  Etlilnr.  29.  five  years*  comprehen¬ 
sive  experience,  iiniveraity  jnarnalisni 
graduate,  draft  deferred  (one  cliild)  Best 
references.  Prefer  West  or  midwest, 
small,  aggressive  daily — eventual  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  invealnient.  Oh.  yea — now 
employed  (nights)  I  Box  305,  E.  A  P. 


Sports  Editor  Eastern  Daily  in  city  of  65,- 
000  seeks  smaller  berth  on  larger  news¬ 
paper.  Young,  draft  exempt.  Box  209, 
Editor  A  PnbliKher. 


Telegraph,  city,  news  editor;  copyreader; 
cited  for  reliability,  initiative,  news  judg¬ 
ment.  inakpup;  experienced  weeklies — 
125.000  dailies;  45.  single;  temoerate. 
earnest,  amiable;  ton  references:  any¬ 
where — prefer  east;  reasonable.  Box  287. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Trained  reporter,  publicity  woman.  33. 
wants  responsible  job  on  daily  or  with 
publieity  or  advertising  firm.  Degree. 
Six  years’  editorial  experience,  two  years’ 
metropolitan  publicity  firm.  References 
show  talent,  industry,  initiative,  enthn- 
aiaam.  good  buiinesa  head.  Box  255. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Waahington  Correspondent — Vigorons  young 
veteran  of  15  years,  broad  background, 
proven  record  and  fine  renntation.  knows 
Washington  like  a  book.  Wishes  to  de¬ 
vote  full  time  to  Washington  correspond¬ 
ence.  Already  represents  four  newspa¬ 
pers  and  one  magasine  in  part  time  ea 
pscity  as  news  writer  and  columnist. 
Six  years  in  present  full  time  position. 
Best  of  contacts,  best  of  references.  Look¬ 
ing  for  hard  work  with  a  future.  Box  277, 
Editor  A  Pnbligher. 


Washington  Coneapondent,  mature  able 
writer:  News,  trade  or  association  papers 
— Magazines.  Full  or  part-time.  Have 
office.  Box  280.  Editor  A  Publiaher. 


Woman  reporter  wants  job  on  midwest  news¬ 
paper,  trade  Journal,  radio.  Kansas  Uni¬ 
versity  graduate.  Can  write.  Experi¬ 
enced.  Exeellent  references.  Employed. 
Box  306,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Writer:  Tonng  man.  draft-deferred,  geeks 
position  on  magazine,  trade  paper,  news¬ 
paper.  Box  260,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Young  Waahington  correspondent  wants  to 
represent  your  newspaper  or  magasine  in 
Washington.  Box  203,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Shop  of-  the  equipment  mart  —And  Save 

New  Eqaipment  and  Supplies  —  Used  Machinery  Bargains 
For  the  Printing-Publishing  Field 


Compeaing  Room  Eqaipmaat  For  Sola  Maehonical  Eqaipmant  Wanted 


Buy  Linotypes,  Intertypea  from  practical 
innchinistH.  Unequalled  values.  Large 
stock;  all  modela  on  hand  for  quick  turn¬ 
over.  Everything  for  the  composing  room. 

LINOTYPE-*) 

LINOTYPE  MAINTENANCE  COMPANY 
496  Broome  Street  New  York.  N.  Y. 


“Moltltami’’ 
“ElsctrsMStls” 
“Osaisrs” 
•Xlieesr” 
8awt— Rsutare 
OIss 

J.  A.  Richards  Oe. 
Kalamazae.  MIeh. 


Wanted:  Single  width  Goes  press,  12% 
inch  printing  diameter.  21%  inch  cnt-olY 
or  deck  for  same.  Give  full  details  and 
prices.  Box  120.  Editor  A  Pulilisher. 

Wanted — Fonts,  molds,  magasines,  motors, 
escapements,  magazine  cradles  and  other 
Linotype  and  Inlertype  parts  and  accei- 
aories.  We  bay,  sell  and  trade.  Tell  ns 
your  needs. 

MONTGOMERY  A  COMPANY 
Towanda _ Penna. 

Newspaper  Equipment  Bought  or  Sold 
Geo.  O.  Heifelman,  406  W.  Pico,  Los  Angeles 


Pfcoto-Enqravinq  Eqnipmant  For  Sal# 


Maehonical  Eqaipnant  For  Sola 


Duplex  Presi  8  page;  model  C  Intertypea; 
Linotypes,  modela  5-8.  14;  Cylinder  and 
Job  equipment.  Antomatics. 

NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 

Marshall  A  Jefferson  Htg.  Phils.,  Penna. 

Goes  Rotary  Press,  33-page,  high  speed 
straightline,  top  deck  reverse,  two  fold¬ 
ers  in  tandem;  complete  with  rollers,  blan¬ 
kets,  spindles,  ink  storage  tank,  full 
automatic  electrical  equipment,  metal  pot, 
pump,  gas  burner,  casting  box,  shaver, 
tail  cutter,  finishing  block.  Excellent  con¬ 
dition  Also  64-page,  high  speed  Ooas 
octuple,  reverse  cylinder,  twin  folders. 
Complete  with  electrical  equipment,  rol¬ 
lers,  blankets,  etc.,  with  a  duplicate  of 
above  listed  stereotype  equipment ;  aam- 
pi  es  available;  preases  demonstrated  by 
appointment.  Also  for  sale:  Forra-0- 
Bcorch.  $95.00;  Etabi  former,  $3.50.00; 
Senit  heavy  duty  mat  roller,  $800.00; 
Flat  .Shaver.  $350.00;  curved  plate  router. 
$450  00;  stereo  saw.  $250.00;  Goss  steel 
Matrix  shear  with  stand.  $40.00.  A  final 
liquidation  of  Beard  Printing  Co.,  897 
Lawndale.  Detroit.  Mich. _ 

Seven  fonts  Linotype  C2  w/Gothic  S3  marked 
7  triangle  30:  four  fonts  10  nt.  DeVinne 
w/Aiitiune  S3,  marked  10-12;  font 
28-23  and  34-15  Erliar  medium  condensed: 
short  font  18-79  Old  Stvle  "1;  tv.o  short 
fonts  each  18  and  24  pt.  Chelt  Ixild  cut 
to  run  in  28  aux  channel  of  Model  14. 
Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun  A  Citizen  Leader. 


Por  Sal*  —  Reconditioned  Photo  En^avtng 
Cameras  with  are  lamps,  several  different 
lyi>es  and  lites— some  with  lenses. 
CHEMCO  PHOTOPKODUCT8  COMPANY 
230  W.  41st  Street  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Photo-EngraTlng  Rqnlpment  and  Metals 
E.  T.  sfULLEBAKOER  CO. 

110  Fniten  Bt.  538  H.  Clark  Bt. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  ill. 


Prats  Room  Eqnipmant  For  Sal# 


Por  Sale;  Hoe  Sextuple  Press,  equipped  for 
rnnning  one  color  and  black,  complete 
with  motor  and  electric  control  boards. 
Complete  with  about  $2,000  worth  of 
spare  gears  and  parts.  Blankets  and  ml- 
lera  in  fairly  good  condition.  This  press 
can  be  seen  in  operation,  as  we  are  us¬ 
ing  game  in  moving.  We  will  consider 
any  cash  offer.  Press  to  l)e  sold  and  re¬ 
moved  from  premises  by  purchaser.  Write 
or  wire: 

Harold  C.  Hayes 

Mercury  Herald  San  Jose,  California 


Wood  Typa  For  Sola 


WOOD  TYPE  POR  NEWSPAPERS 
Used  by  leading  Dailies  of  the  Country 

American  Wood  Type  Mannfactnring  Co. 

270  Lafayette  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  Write  for  catalog. 


DIRECT  FROM  THE 
Bridgeport  Times-Star 

Linotypes — Models  8,  14,  25  (two 

each)  and  one  Model  26.  14  fonts 

T  ndlow  mats. 

Pony  automatic  casting  machine  com¬ 
plete  with  trimmer  and  cooler,  21%’’ 
cutoff. 

Hoe  gas  heated  metal  melting  furnace 
with  pump,  3000  lb.  capacity.  Goss 
mat  To’ler,  power  driven,  a.c.  motor. 
Wood  mat  roller,  power-driven,  a.c. 
motor.  Westinghouse  motor,  75  b.p. 
with  Cline  control,  l^'^  h.p.  starting 
motor,  chain  drive  with  5  push-button 
stations. 

yVrite  now  for  full  listing, 

THE  VANCE  R.  HOOD  CO. 

225  Varick  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Telephone  WAlker  6-6083 _ 


Situations  Wantad 

Meckanical 

Composing  Boom  Foreman — Fonrteen  yeara 
working  foreman;  daily;  know  all  depart¬ 
ments — good  executive.  Age  36;  married; 
anywhere  if  permanent,  with  promotion. 

Box  219,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Printer,  capable  typographer,  compositor, 
magazine,  book,  newspaper  experience. 
Age  36.  union.  Now  employed — seek  new 
connection;  New  York  City,  vicinity  pre 
ferred.  Box  322.  Editor  A  Publishtr. 


Sitnations  Wantad 

Pkotofraphy 

Photographer,  28,  married,  college  graduate; 
six  years  on  present  job;  three  cameras, 
air  brush,  retouching  layouts,  air  brush¬ 
ing;  new  car.  Box  340,  Editor  A  Pub- 
liaher. _ 

Photographer.  Fonr  years’  broad  experi¬ 
ence.  Draft  exempt.  Young  college  gradn- 
ate;  own  complete  eqaipment.  Bports 
writing.  Original  ideas.  Box  316,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher.  _ 

Photographer,  four  years’  experience  on 
National  paper.  Want  work  in  Detroit, 
or?  Age  27,  own  equipment.  Exeellent 
references.  Box  215,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Photographer-Photo  Editor — Fifteen  years’ 
metropolitan  dailies  and  photo  syndicate. 
'Thoroughly  experienced.  Go  anywhere. 
Own  complete  equipment.  Box  275.  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. _ 

Photographer-Retonch  Artist,  83.  8  years’ 
daily.  Married,  exempt.  dependable. 
Photo-darkroom  airbrush  eqnipment.  Ac¬ 
count  or  salary — anywhere.  Available 
January.  Box  269.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 

Promotion 

Advertising;  Promotion:  Successful  back¬ 
ground  in  iiewspaiier  display,  classified, 
cipculiition ;  Radiii;  Mercantile.  Fast  on 
the  draw  with  effective  cppy.  layouts, 
ideas.  Full  cliarge  or  assist  top-man. 
Box  265,  Editor  A  Pulili.sher. _ 

Copywriter,  thoroughly  scliooled  on  metro¬ 
politan  daily.  Experienced,  promotion 
copy  and  radio;  can  manage  copy  depart¬ 
ment.  U-giad,  age  28,  married.  Start 
$35.00.  \Vrile:  Copywriter,  817  North 
26th  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. _ 

Post  Wanted  as  Promotion  Editor  on  maga¬ 
zine  section  (Daily  S.  A.)  Will  work 
double  head — news — advertising — during 
duration.  Box  278.  Ed itor  A  Publisher. 

PROMOTION  MANAGER 
IMMEDIATELY  AVAILABLE 

Brilliant  record,  eleven  years,  directing  pro¬ 
motion  New  York  daily,  three  well  known 
national  magazines,  prominent  advertising 
agency.  In  past  year  my  campaigns  sub¬ 
ject  of  leading  articles  in  Printers’  Ink, 
Advertising  Age,  Fortune,  etc.  University 
of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism  ednea- 
tion.  I  can  take  complete  charge  local, 
national  promotion.  Outstanding  eampaign 
based  on  developing  powerful  market 
story,  careful  research,  use  of  low  cost 
methods.  Constant  flow  of  practical  ideas, 
not  high-pressnre.  Age  35.  married,  draft- 
exempt,  sober,  hardworking.  To  prove  my 
story  I  have  pasted  np  a  neat  80  ponnd 
portfolio  of  truly  significant  examples  of 
my  work.  Locate  anywhere.  Referencea 
and  detailed  resnme  gladly  famished. 
Reasonable  salary. 

Charles  Van  Cott 

87  Woodland  Avenue  Morristown,  N.  J. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


WHAT  CAN  newspapers  do  that  will 
best  advance  the  national  interest 
in  this  war?  That  question  came  to 
E.  &  P.  the  other  day 
A  Real  Job  stopped  at  this 

For  the  Press  desk  in  its  searA  for 
I  w  answer.  Right 

IR  toe  war  doubt  that 

anyone  he  3  all  the 
answers,  or  possibly  any  of  them.  Our 
ideas  on  the  war  have  changed  plenty 
since  Dec.  7, 1941 — that  day  which  will 
five  in  infamy — and  we  suspect  that 
they  took  a  brand  new  form  after 
President  Roosevelt’s  opening  address 
to  the  77th  Congress.  We  are  all 
going  through  somewhat  the  same 
stages  of  awakening  that  marked  the 
Spring  of  1917 — except  that  we  have 
mutiplied  every  element  of  those 
days  by  one  thousand. 

As  a  writer  trying  to  keep  his  wits 
about  him  while  the  nation  plans  to 
spend  more  than  half  of  next  year’s 
total  income  on  uncoimted  thousands 
of  planes,  tanks,  and  ships,  with  the 
sun  never  setting  on  American  Ex¬ 
peditionary  Forces,  we’ll  say  that 
newspapers  face  a  task  imexampled  in 
their  past  experiences. 

They’ll  have  to  get  and  publish  all 
the  news  they  can  get  lliat’s  pri¬ 
mary,  of  course.  Of  no  less  impor¬ 
tance,  we  have  the  himch,  will  be 
the  newspaper  task  of  so  presenting 
that  news  as  to  arouse  the  whole  peo¬ 
ple  to  the  spirit  of  exaltation  without 
which  the  I^esident’s  program  cannot 
be  attained.  “Let  no  man  say  it  can¬ 
not  be  done,’’  he  said.  “It  must  be 
done!’’ 


Having  foimd  the  President  so  often 
correct  in  the  past  in  his  size-up  of 
probabilities,  of  the  paths  down  which 
the  dictators  were  leading  civilization, 
we  must  accept  the  gargantuan  figures 
in  which  he  envisages  the  task  of  de¬ 
feating  militarism  and  dictatorship. 
Once  we  accept  them,  we  have  also  to 
accept  the  immediacy  of  the  task.  It 
can’t  be  accomplished  by  Presidential 
speeches  or  Acts  of  Congress  alone. 

The  job  will  require  the  same  qual¬ 
ities  of  desperate  courage  and  im¬ 
placable  will  that  send  an  infantry 
company  against  machine  guns.  There 
will  be  terrifying  losses,  saddening 
fatalities.  At  best  there  will  be  per¬ 
sonal  and  business  discomforts  that 
cannot  today  be  imagined.  There  will 
be  awful  shocks  as  we  see  plans  go 
wrong  and  trusted  leaders  fail  under 
superhuman  burdens.  We  shall  have 
to  survive  those  shocks,  pick  ourselves 
up,  and  go  on. 

That  courage  can’t  be  fired  and  sus¬ 
tained  from  Washington  alone.  The 
President,  his  department  chiefs,  and 
the  Congress  will  be  far  too  busy  ex¬ 
ecuting  their  terrific  assignments  to 
pursue  the  endless  task  of  informing 
and  heartening  their  fellow  citizens. 
That  job  will  fall,  of  necessity,  on  the 
media  of  communications — the  news¬ 
paper,  the  magazine,  the  radio,  the 
film,  the  church,  the  school. 


spiring  the  overconfidence  that  lets 
down  before  the  job  is  done.  Without 
either  hero-worship  or  political  ani¬ 
mus,  it  must  keep  an  objective  eye  on 
the  progress  of  the  national  accom¬ 
plishment,  at  the  forge  and  on  the  bat¬ 
tlefields  of  the  land,  sea  and  air,  ready 
to  report  incompetence,  inertia,  neg¬ 
lect  or  misfeasance.  It  must  foster 
trust  in  government,  without  suffering 
itself  to  be  misled  liy  over-optimistic 
or  perverted  reports  of  performance. 
It  must  not  permit  anyone  to  deceive 
the  people  by  suppressing  the  true  or 
suggesting  the  false. 

We  believe  the  newspaper  press  is 
aware  of  its  terrible  responsibility. 
Already  there  are  signs  that  some 
newspapers,  distinguished  for  edi¬ 
torial  ability  and  integrity,  have  ap¬ 
preciated  the  gravity  of  the  world  sit¬ 
uation  in  advance  of  some  industrial 
and  political  leaders.  There  are  signs, 
too,  that  the  newspaper  press  is  not 
going  to  be  led  into  attempting  to  con¬ 
jure  their  readers  into  patriotic  ac¬ 
tivity  by  hysteria  and  name-calling. 

We  note,  for  instance,  two  editorials 
in  the  Providence  Journal  of  Jan.  4 
and  5,  written  by  Sevellon  Brown,  edi¬ 
tor.  He  was  the  Journal’s  distin¬ 
guished  Washington  correspondent 
during  the  last  war.  Mr.  Brown  dis¬ 
claims  any  wish  to  be  an  armchair 
strategist,  but  he  gives  his  readers  a 
realistic  picture  of  the  Herculean  mili¬ 
tary  labors  they  have  imdertaken  in 
the  battle  against  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Japan.  He  also  points  out  several 
changes  that  must  be  made  in  our 
habits  of  thinking  and  in  our  gen¬ 
erally  assumed  (by  the  public)  plans 
for  victory. 

Ihat  is  an  imdeniable  part  of  a 
metropolitan  newspaper’s  function.  It 
is  a  function  whi^  can,  and  should, 
be  performed  by  major  syndicates  and 
services  for  smaller  newspapers  which 
cannot  command  the  scholarship  and 
wide  sources  of  information  available 
to  metropolitan  journalism.  It  calls 
for  more  than  commentaries  on  mili¬ 
tary  and  naval  events,  for  it  is  certain 
that  the  first  major  part  of  our  war 
will  be  fought  within  our  shores,  out 
of  the  sound  of  gunfire.  The  people 
who  are  making  the  necessary  and 
great  sacrifices  have  the  right  to  be 
informed  step  by  step,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  for  the  reasons  behind  the 
procession  of  demands  that  will  be 
made  upon  them. 

We  are  not  exaggerating  when  we 
call  that  the  most  difficult  task  that 
has  ever  fallen  to  American  newspa¬ 
pers — ^for  it  requires  the  combination 
of  factual  reporting  and  inspiring  com¬ 
ment,  unaided  by  the  tricks  of  the 
stage  or  the  microphone  orator.  And 
it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  its  per¬ 
formance  will  bring  to  the  front  writ¬ 
ers  who  will  rival  Roosevelt  and 
Churchill  in  mastery  of  written  lan- 
giiage  as  a  vehicle  for  informing  and 
convincing.  We  have  them,  never 
doubt. 


THE  NEWSPAPER  has,  in  our  opin¬ 
ion,  the  most  impotent  and  the 
most  difficult  task  of  all  the  media 
listed.  Its  news  miist 
War  Creates  ^  presented  with  ap- 
Maey-HerMd 

••nil  ••  people  have  been 
DlieMHas  trained  to  expect  and 
trust  the  fast  service 
of  the  daily  press.  Without  minimiz¬ 
ing  bad  news,  it  must  keep  the  people 
from  despair.  Without  exaggerating 
good  news,  it  must  guard  against  in- 


done  by  Lincoln  or  Grant — and  Lee 
seldom  referred  to  his  adversaries  in 
blue  even  as  “the  enemy.”  He  pre¬ 
ferred  “those  people  over  there.”  Dur¬ 
ing  several  months  service  against  the 
Germans  in  1918,  we  never  heard  a 
front-line  soldier  call  them  “Huns,” 
or  anything  worse  than  the  four-syl¬ 
lable  epithet  that  passed  almost  as  a 
greeting  among  ourselves.  We  can 
leave  hooliganism  to  those  experts 
Goebbels  and  Gay  da  and  their  Japa¬ 
nese  opposite  number,  who  is  charac¬ 
teristically  adept  at  imitation  of  the 
Fascist  propaganda  technique.  Let’s 
keep  our  fight  on  the  high  level  set 
by  President  Roosevelt’s  call — a  fight 
for  the  restoration  of  freedom,  dignity 
and  decency  of  man  created  in  the 
image  of  Almighty  God. 


tempt  to  controvert  it.  He  attaJ 
from  the  side  already  familiar 
readers  of  “consumer”  literature,  cm 
ing  upon  advertisers  to  eliminate  ^ 
truths  and  nonsense  from  their  ^ 
under  pain  of  losing  the  confidence] 
consumers. 


We  hope  also  that  many  newspapers 
will  follow  the  example  of  the  Prince¬ 
ton  (N.  J.)  Herald  in  rejecting  the 
childish  tj^  of  propaganda  that  has 
appeared  in  some  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  handouts  for  the  promotion  of 
Defense  Bonds  and  Stamps.  Cartoons 
and  editorials  which  have  to  get  their 
idea  across  by  guttersnipe  language 
applied  to  our  enemies  may  help  the 
cause,  but  we  doubt  it. 

Calling  our  enemies  names  is  not 
the  American  tradition.  It  was  not 
done  by  Washington,  nor  by  the  jour¬ 
nalist  Benjamin  Franklin.  It  was  not 


PURELY  as  a  philosophical  matter, 
we  ask  by  what  right  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  consumers  may  demand  the 
right  to  buy  adver- 
Ald  aad  tising  space  in  a 


Comfart  To  "e^spaper  or  maga- 
_  _  _  zine,  or  advertising 
OarFoes?  ^ime  on  the  air,  to 


ONE  THING  that  has  always  been 
table,  to  us  at  least,  in  the  ai 
upon  newspapers  and  advertisi 
that  the  critics 


Aagelic 

PerfectloR 

Impotsibl# 


the  same  wei 
and  technique 
which  they 
their  opponents. 
Warne  talks 

“half-truths”  and  “nonsense”  ii 
actly  the  same  general  terms 
motor  car  manufacturer  might 


present  a  message 
with  the  purpose  of  breaking  down 
public  confidence  in  advertising? 
Newspapers  have  occasionally  pub¬ 
lished  advertisements  soliciting  mem¬ 
bership  in  one  or  another  of  the  so- 
called  organizations  of  consumers; 
more  often,  the  copy  of  such  organiza¬ 
tions  has  been  decided,  on  the  ground 
that  claims  of  service  rendered  to 
members  were  not  substantiated  by 
sufficient  evidence.  The  courts  have 
repeatedly  upheld  the  right  of  a  news¬ 
paper  to  refuse  advertising;  so  far  as 
we  know,  the  same  question  has  not 
been  raised  with  respect  to  radio. 

About  six  weeks  ago,  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  broadcast  an  ad¬ 
dress  by  Dr.  L.  D.  H.  Weld,  research 
director  of  the  McCann-Erickson 
agency,  on  the  “social  and  economic 
role  of  advertising  in  a  democracy.” 
It  was  a  topic  well  adapted  to  Dr. 
Weld’s  experience,  for  he  was  one  of 
the  early  modem  students — and  critics 
— of  advertising.  There  is  no  need  to 
repeat  even  the  outline  of  his  speech, 
because  his  name  has  frequently  ap¬ 
peared  in  Editor  &  Publisher  and 
other  business  papers  on  topics  re¬ 
lated  to  his  broadcast.  He  was  at¬ 
tacking  nothing,  defending  nothing, 
merely  setting  forth  what  he  thought 
advertising  ought  to  be  doing  in  our 
civilization. 

Under  the  radio  law  provision  that 
both  sides  of  a  controversial  subject 
must  be  given  equal  representation. 
Dr.  Colston  Warne,  president  of  Con¬ 
sumers’  Union,  applied  to  CBS  for 
time  equal  to  that  accorded  to  Dr. 
Weld.  It  isn’t  difficult  to  create  a  con¬ 
troversial  subject — you  disagree  pub¬ 
licly  with  something  that  has  been 
said  over  the  air,  point  to  your  organ¬ 
ization  as  an  “offended  public,”  and 
demand  your  rights.  Dr.  Warne  de¬ 
manded  the  right  to  present  the  “con¬ 
sumer’s  point  of  view”  on  advertis¬ 
ing  in  opposition  to  what  might  be 
called  the  trade  ideas  expressed  by 
Dr.  Weld.  Presumably  on  advice  of 
counsel,  CBS  granted  the  request — 
and  Dr.  Warne  turned  loose  his  tor- 
pedos. 

Dr.  Weld  referred  to  the  truism  that 
advertising  has  lowered  the  cost  of 
living,  thereby  directly  benefiting  the 
consumer  and  raising  the  American 
standard  of  living.  The  evidence  of 
that  is  all  too  plain  to  permit  con¬ 
tradiction,  so  Dr.  Warne  didn’t  at- 


“velvet-smooth  rides”  for  his  $800 1  rj^;.  « 
tomobile.  For  that  matter,  who  cf  ^ 
ever  uses  absolute  truth,  guarani 
to  be  100  per  cent  free  from  en  ^  — 
in  any  conversation  or  writing?  j  f 
Certain  it  is  that  some  adverts 
describe  their  products  more  nearlji 
terms  of  romance  than  fact.  Muclti 
vertising,  in  fact,  has  been  harpoo 
in  Editor  &  Publisher  for  ridicul  '  * 
attempts  to  glamorize  a  five-and-d 
product  into  a  $12  treasure.  We  di  EPRj 
believe  that  those  extremes  pay  ooi 
a  practical  matter,  but  we  don’t  beli 
either  that  they  can  be  cured  by  n 
or  laws  which  would  reduce  all  ad*  lOUlu 
tising  copy  to  a  list  of  enginea  stead 
specifications.  Romance,  half-tn  After 
and  sometimes  even  a  little  noiua  onse  ( 
have  a  place  in  the  advertising  i  itorial, 
mula,  even  as  ordinarily  noxious  i  mw  I 
terial  has  a  place  in  curative  media  iphed 
in  judicious  combination  with  ct  vertisi 
elements.  e  use 

Dr.  Warne  concedes  that  “the  m 
honest  leaders  of  the  industry  hi 
repeatedly  sought  to  check  its  i 
cesses  by  self-regulation  and  byi 
operation  with  federal  authoriti 
but  he  goes  on  to  claim  that  “its  hi 
insincerity  has  persisted  and  cau 
consumers  to  call  down  a  plague  ‘ 
its  house.”  A  straight  assertion-n 
backed  by  evidence.  He  had  no  i  “ 
nial  of  Dr.  Weld’s  undeniable  sti  “**" 
ment  that  the  Federal  Trade  Comn  "  “ 
sion  last  year  in  examining  more  d  j 
1,000,000  advertisements  had  fw 
less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  i  | 
honest  or  misleading. 

We  don’t  suppose  that  Dr.  ?  y  spg 


Dr.  Warne,  and  the  Federal 


of  “dishonest  and  misleading.” 
have  to  grant  the  sincerity  of  all 
viewpoints,  but  more  important  ^ 

that,  we  have  to  recognize  what 
Warne  admitted — that  the  leaden 
the  industry  have  repeatedly  sooK  ^ 
to  check  excesses  by  self-regulaMnn.- 
and  by  cooperation  with  the  f®!^ 
authorities.  Dr.  Warne  implies  ^ 
that  leadership  has  failed.  We  bail 
as  successful,  viewing  the  progrea 
advertising  toward  decency  and  tn  « 
during  the  past  50  years.  It  isn’t  oo  1^, 
pletely  successful,  and  it  probi  , 
never  will  be.  Lawyers  have  h  •  .  ' 

fighting  to  maintain  their  ethical  a 
since  the  days  of  Blackstone  and  C« 
but  they  haven’t  stamped  out  ^ 
shyster.  Medical  men  have  made  t  ^ 
mendous  progress  toward  scieol  ^ 
healing  in  the  past  half-century, 


the  quack  and  ffie  malpractitionerftj^^^’ 


>lled 

still  among  us.  ^ 

And  advertising,  being  written  |  , 

paid  for  by  human  beings,  is  subj  iga 
to  the  faidts  and  frailties  of  bus  rroubl 
beings — several  notches  below  can’ 

angelic  perfection  that  Dr.  Warne  i  >ates  ] 
his  followers  seek.  What  they  ot  ivince 
look  is  that  the  advertising  they  c  vernin 
demn  has  worked,  in  the  large,  ice  fc 
the  consumer’s  benefit;  that  who  result 

fails  to  do  so,  over  any  consideR  the  ] 
period,  it  also  fails  to  work  for  s  pixn 


Edwin  S.  F'iendly 


Palmer  Hoyf 


Norman  Chandler  Cranrlon  Williams  Frank  E.  Tripp 


Enoch  Brown,  Jr. 


Sovernment  Use  of  Paid  Space 
roposed  to  Speed  War  Effort 


EPRESENTATIVE  spokesmen  of  the  U.  S.  press  and  adver¬ 
tising  lined  up  solidly  this  week  behind  Editor  &  Pub- 
sher’s  proposal  in  an  editorial  Jan.  3  that  the  government 
lould  make  paid  advertising  an  integral  part  of  its  war  effort 
istead  of  relying  upon  a  policy  of  requesting  free  publicity. 

After  receiving  a  spontaneous  re- 

onse  of  sentiment  applauding  the  NORMAN  CxiANDLER 

itorial,  “Govenunent  Advertising,”  Los  Angeles  Times 

IIT08  &  PuBiSHER  this  Week  tele- 


Your  excellent  Jan.  3  editorial  coin-  in  display  space. 


with  the  job  of  an  “all-out”  war  effort. 

We  should  profit  from  the  war  ex¬ 
perience  in  England.  When  it  became 
necessary  to  quickly  inform  the  public 
on  matters  of  safety,  health,  first  aid, 
and  civilian  defense,  as  well  as  spe¬ 
cialized  recruiting  needs,  the  govern¬ 
ment  turned  to  competent  advertising 
agencies  who  did  the  job  thoroughly 


aphed  a  score  of  newspaper  and  cides  with  my  views  100%.  I  am  cer-  If  the  American  public  must  be  sold 
Ivertising  men  for  their  views  on  tain  the  government  will  find  use  of  its  job,  then  it  is  just  horse  sense 
e  use  of  paid  advertising  space  for  pajj  space  in  newspapers  the  most  to  approach  the  public  as  the  public 

emotion  of  government  finance,  re-  economical  and  satisfactory  method  is  educated  to  be  approached — with 

uiting,  general  ^ucation  and  goy-  gf  promoting  all  war  activities.  The  advertising— rather  than  with  blurbs 

nment  war  actiyities.  The  editorial  Canadian  government  has  so  testified,  ^nd  free  publicity, 

reprinted  on  this  page. 

All  of  the  press  and  advertising  DON  BERNARD  EDWIN  S.  FHIENDLY 

linion  supported  the  contention  tlmt  Advertising  Director,  the  New  York  Sun 

rhri£e“by‘’aeiov«mnrr^  ,  Wariln,...  P,..  The  government  should  employ 

til  as  labomm,  mu^lUons  makers  Advertising  is  the  only  force  whl*  paid  advertising  as  an  informative, 
d  manv  others  who  are  naid  for  “P  present  confusion  m  coordinating  and  stimulating  force. 

Bir  stock  in  trade  without  aJy  quL-  P^bUc  «iind  regarding  all  the  in-  The  nation  is  unified  in  objective  but 
in  as  to  thoir  natriotism  Tt  was  tricate  rulings  and  regulations  from  well  planned  and  constant  advertis- 


reprinted  on  this  page. 

All  of  the  press  and  advertising 
in  ion  supported  the  contention  that 
e  printer  and  publisher  is  “worthy 
his  hire”  by  the  government  as 


EDWIN  S.  FRIENDLY 

New  York  Sun 

The  government  should  employ 


Rir  stock  in  trade  without  any  ques-  .  ■  \  ?  f  ..  ,  n  /  T  .  . 

fn  as  to  their  patriotism.  It  was  regulations  from  well  planned  and  constant  advertis- 

[inted  out  that  government  use  of  multiple  agencies  now  entrusted  mg  programs  must  help  unify  it  m 


j  IgVd  advertising  is  justified  by  the 
cent  Navy  recruiting  cam- 

Vigns  and  the  precedents  of  the  Brit- 
and  Canadian  governments’  use  of 
"V  space  at  a  cost  of  only  1.5%  of 

j  jiy  amount  raised  in  bond  selling 


Government  Advertising 


(Editorial  reprinted  from  Jan.  3  issue) 


is  sut.^gs  the  bell. 


John  Benson 


Edgar  T.  Bell 


‘g  ”  '  Assertions  that  “a  eift  horse  can’t  BUSINESS  PAPERS  have  been  asked  by  the  Treasury  Department  to  donate 
^  orooerlv  euided”  and  that  a  con-  advertising  space  for  the  promotion  of  a  payroll  allotment  plan  for  defense 
^  tUed^id  space  program  here  can  savings.  Some  have  complied  with  the  request  of  the  Secretary.  Others 
minate  much  waste  and  confusion  Among  the  latter  is  Editor  &  Publisher.  That  is  not  to  say  that 

5aden  statements  to  Edi-  "’o  out  of  sympathy  with  this  method  of  selling  government  securities, 

y  s°“  »  4  PimusHER.  The  comments  Quite  the  contrary— we  are  in  complete  accord  with  the  idea,  and  mean  to 
egulit  put  it  into  effect  in  our  own  organization  as  quickly  as  details  can  be  worked 

8  out.  We  sincerely  believe  that  every  business  organization  in  the  land  should, 

>lies «  FRANK  E.  TRIPP  will,  put  its  solid  weight  behind  the  national  effort  to  finance  the  cost  of 

Ve  hw  Chairman,  Bureau  of  Advertising.  the  war  in  which  we  are,  against  our  wish,  now  engaged. 

°g^  ANPA  Where  we  part  from  the  Treasury  Department’s  thinking  is  at  the  point 

^  ffewspapers  will  never  deny  or  be-  where  Uncle  Sam  calls  for  a  donation  of  a  publication’s  stock-in-trade — its 
udge  liberal  support  to  any  defense  advertising  space.  The  Treasury  does  not  call  upon  the  paper  manufacturers 
ort  but  experience  proves  that  no  to  give  the  government  the  paper  upon  which  the  stamps  and  bonds  are 
*■^0  ™®^8  advertising  goal  can  be  printed.  It  does  not  ask  the  ink-makers  to  contribute  their  product.  The 
md  0)  through  uncontrolled  pub-  Navy  Department  does  not  ask  the  steel  mills  to  donate  armor  plate  or 

ily*  Newspapers  themselves  can-  shapes  for  battleships,  cruisers,  or  can-  .  „  ,  ,  ,  . 

^  accomplish  it  in  their  own  col-  non.  The  War  Department  pays  full  not  been  at  all  backward  m 

oiwi'  ^  only  the  carefully  thought  price,  including  profit,  for  every  yard  offenng  weir  aid  to  me  government  s 

,  t  campaign,  devised  by  experts  to  of  cloth  it  buys  for  uniforms,  every  defense  bond  campaign. 

a  definite  result  and  con-  poimd  of  lead  and  nickel  and  copper  ThouMnds  of  newspaper  earners 
•"0"“  »lled  completely  from  a  central  for  cartridges.  That  is  as  it  should  ^ye  sold  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
Ifint,  consistent  as  to  copy,  areas,  be.  Men  have  to  live  by  their  work  in  defense  stamps  to  their  regular  ciw- 
itten  ijjfcdia  and  publication  dates  that  mining  and  processing  met^,  grow-  tomers,  and  the  newpapers  whiA 

■0  V  ..  t  _ j  i _ • _ _  la.  i_A_  fhav  /»arrv  rnAPrriillv  nnmA  rn^ 


tomers,  and  the  newspapers  which 


ing  cotton  or  wool  and  turning  it  into  they  carry  have  cheekily  borne  the 


>f  Trouble  with  the  gift  horse  is  that  uniforms.  They  can’t  keep  their  cost  of  financing  the  transaction, 
;low  Ig  can’t  be  properly  guided.  He  families  and  they  can’t  buy  govern-  which  in  many  cases  has  ^  into 
rame^ates  bad  ruts  in  the  road.  I  am  ment  securiUes  unless  they  get  so  several  thoi^nd  dollars.  Editorial 
ley  O'  r.vinced  that  intelligent  and  liberal  much  in  the  envelope  every  week—  pomotion  of  the  defense  st^p  and 
they  e  rvemment  use  of  newspaper  display  and  they  can’t  get  so  much  in  that  bond  cause  hM  also  been  liMral 
large,  pee  for  all  activities  l^uld  prove  envelope  unless  their  employer  gets  and  *  ^blisher  goes  side  by 

t  wbe  j  resultful  investment,  second  only  his  revenue  from  the  sale  of  his  stock  side  vnth  the  daily  m  believmg 
,  the  production  of  Lrms.  Canada  in  trade.  that  the  cause  is  worthy  of  all  the 

k  for  ||s  proved  it.  Newspapers  and  business  papers  (Continued  on  next  page) 

tH.risor 


that  the  cause  is  worthy  of  all  the 
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action.  The  British  government  has 
invested  $12,000,000  in  paid  advertis¬ 
ing  programs  to  provide  more  funds, 
to  attract  recruits  to  armed  services, 
to  make  the  nation  stronger  econom¬ 
ically,  to  enlist  women,  business  men, 
workers,  farmers  and  others  in  that 
nation’s  cause.  This  investment  has 
proved  worthwhile.  The  Canadian 
government  conducts  similar  pro¬ 
grams.  Controlled  paid  space  program 
by  advertising  can  eliminate  much 
waste  and  confusion  and  can  start 
moving  the  nation  full  speed  ahead 
toward  victory. 

JOHN  BENSON 

President,  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies 
I  have  just  had  an  opportunity  to 
read  an  editorial  in  your  issue  of 
Jan.  3  entitled  “Government  Adver¬ 
tising.” 

This  is  a  magnificent  statement,  in 
my  opinion,  and  one  of  the  most  con¬ 
vincing  I  have  ever  seen  for  paying 
media  for  space  obtained  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  for  advertising. 

It  is  a  classic,  and  I  am  going  to 
keep  it  for  use  whenever  needed. 

ENOCH  BROWN.  JR. 

Memphis  Commercial-Appeal 
The  best  reason  I  know  that  should 
cause  the  government  to  use  paid  ad¬ 
vertising  for  promotion  is  the  fact  that 
practically  every  large  company  in 
the  Unit^  States  has  at  one  time  or 
another  used  institutional  promotional 
copy  successfully  planned.  Well 
thought-out  copy  with  a  definite  pur¬ 
pose  would  be  successful.  This,  of 
course,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
willingness  on  the  part  of  the  news¬ 
paper  to  offer  its  news  columns  wher¬ 
ever  justifiable. 

CRANSTON  WILLIAMS 

General  Manager,  ANPA 

Regarding  your  telegram  I  stand  on 
the  same  ground  that  I  have  always 
insisted  upon,  that  is,  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  is  no  different  from  anybody 
else  when  it  has  a  product  or  a  service 
to  sell.  It  should  utilize  the  extensive 
methods  available  in  the  United  States 
to  market  its  products  and  services 
like  any  other  business  or  concern. 

In  view  of  experiences  in  England 
and  Canada  I  am  sure  that  a  very 
definite,  effective  plan  could  be 
worked  out  if  the  government  decided 
to  buy  advertising  like  everybody 
else.  We  have  notable  successful  ex¬ 
amples  in  what  the  War  Department 
has  done  for  men  in  the  air  serv¬ 
ice  and  the  navy  in  getting  per¬ 
sonnel. 

EDGAR  T.  BELL 

Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  and  Times 
Government  advertising  should  be 
treated  as  a  service  or  commodity 
purchase  the  same  as  any  other  ser¬ 
vice  or  material  necessary  to  govem- 
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